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Our Present Foreign 
Relations 


WHY THE UNITED STATES IS WAGING A GREAT WAR WITH GERMANY AND HER 
VASSALS, BUT MAINTAINS PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP WITH THE REST OF 
THE WORLD—AN AUTHORITATIVE STATEMENT FROM THE 
CHIEF OFFICIAL ADVISER OF THE PRESIDENT 


By Robert Lansing, Secretary of State 


BELIEVE that it is a fact of history 

that real democracies are faithful to 

their treaty obligations, benevolent 
toward other nations striving for self-devel- 
opment, and just in their international rela- 
tions; and that, whether their governmental 
systems are monarchical or republican, they 
long to maintain friendship with their 
neighbors and with all mankind. 

Self-governing nations, like the individ- 
uals who compose them, are naturally 
peace-loving and peace-seeking. If every 
people possessed the power to give full ex- 
pression to their collective will, this earth 
would be substantially free from wars of 
aggression, and, if wars of that nature 
ceased, peace would reign throughout the 
world. The will of a people can be con- 
trolling only when democratic institutions. 
are honestly and intelligently maintained. 
- Make the world safe for democracy by for- 
ever eliminating autocracy, despotism, and 
tyranny, and enduring peace will surely 
come. 

In spite of the seeming promise of the 
years prior to 1914 and the justifiable hope 
of many that the day of universal peace 
had dawned, ambition and greed have 
plunged the world into the most hideous 


war that civilization has ever known. A> 
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powerful nation, controlled in its mind, as 
well as physically, by the most despotic 
government of modern times, is to-day 
exerting all its efforts in an endeavor to 
vanquish democracy and make supreme the 
autocracy which it has been taught to 
worship. 

When will the German people, seeking 
individual liberty, break the bonds of po- 
litical slavery with which their Prussian 
masters have bound them, and as a great 
emancipated race exercise the inalienable 
rights of freemen? When will they cease 
to believe that their masters are divinely 
ordained to rule the earth by force, and 
that the Supreme Being is the ally and 
friend of autocracy? Can we hope they 
will know the truth before the united de- 
mocracies of the world have by superior 
might proved to them that the evil ambi- 
tions of the military clique at Berlin can 
never be gratified, and that they, the peo- 
ple, have given up their lives and incurred 
the resentment of mankind in the vain en- 
deavor to dominate a world destined to be 
free? 

For years we have watched with increas- 
ing abhorrence and amazement the methods 
of war employed by the imperial German 
government, and we have learned from 
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these and other evidences more and more 
of its character and of its aims. We came, 
as a people, only gradually to an apprecia- 
tion that not alone was the freedom of the 
European nations menaced, but that the 
liberty of every democratic nation was im- 
periled by the purpose of the Prussians to 
rule the world as they now rule central 
Europe. There remains at the present day 
no misconception as to the character of 
Germany’s rulers, of their astounding am- 
bition for world-empire, of their intrigues 
against the peace of the world, and of their 
intense hatred for democracy which alone 
can thwart their purpose. 

The setret agents of the Berlin govern- 
ment, who pursued their nefarious schemes 
in all parts of the world, sought to accom- 
plish the desire of their masters by lulling 
into false security the nations whom they 
intended to subdue or render powerless, so 
that when the tempest of war broke they 
would be unprepared. The success which 
crowned their efforts is common knowl- 
edge. But the world, trustful and unsus- 
pecting, perceived at last the chains which 
had been so subtly forged. 


A WAR FOR OUR OWN FREEDOM 


Democracy, thus suddenly aroused from 
its dream of peace, is fully awake to-day to 
the dangers which threaten it. Acting with- 
out impulsiveness, the American people de- 
liberately reached the only decision possible 
from the standpoint of their own national 
safety and national self-respect. Congress, 
reviewing the facts and weighing the, evi- 
dence, announced the popular will by its 
declaration that a state of war existed be- 
tween the United States and the imperial 
government of Germany, and by a similar 
declaration in regard to the government of 
Germany’s vassal, Austria-Hungary. By 
these acts the United States joined itself 
with other liberty-loving nations in the 
supreme task of crusting the power which 
sought by brute force to erect on prostrate 
democracy a world-empire greater than 
any which has arisen since the dawn of 
history. 

And yet, while we fight for democracy, 
we should not harbor the delusion that this 
is a war to establish democracy in the ab- 
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stract. It is a war on the result of which 
depends the future welfare of the United 
States. It is a war for our own freedom 
and prosperity as a republic. 

The battles which our armies and navy 
are to fight are our battles. The cause for 
which they are fighting is the cause of our 
country. The United States is fighting to 
make impotent the malignant force which 
threatens its independence and the liberties 
of its citizens. So great a national cause 
calls for the patriotic service and sacrifice 
of cvery true American, wherever a field of 
usefulness lies open. 

This nation has arrayed itself against the 
genius of evil which casts a pall of fear and 
misery over the nations of Europe. Until 
absolutism goes down defeated and broken, 
national independence is menaced, individ- 
ual liberty is insecure. Appeals to right, to 
morality, to honor, are unavailing with a 
power which defies physical force, and with 
pagan heart talks of the “ German God.” 

Our nation has arisen with splendid de- 
termination to the great occasion. Millions 
of loyal American hearts throb with zeal 
to serve their country in this time of peril. 
Legions have dedicated their lives to their 
country’s cause. 

Let us always remember that the man 
who crosses the Atlantic to meet the armies 
of the German autocrat goes forth to fight 
for his country, and for the salvation of 
those liberties and rights for which our 
forefathers were willing to give their all. 
Not alone as protectors of the flag of their 
country and of the rights of their country- 
men do our men tread the soil of France 
or cruise in European waters, but as cham- 
pions of our national independence, as wit- 
nesses of our patriotism and devotion. As 
they maintain themselves courageously and 
honorably, so will they bring glory to the 
American name and keep from stain our 
aational honor. 

To those who thus responded to their 
country’s call we owe at least the same 
measure of gratitude which we have paid 
to those men who in the past fought on 
their native soil for American liberty. Do 
we not owe them even more? Does it not 
call for more patriotism, more self-sacrifice, 
and a truer conception of duty to wage war 
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in distant lands than to resist invaders who, 
landing on our shores, seek to destroy our 
homes and to subdue our country? 


AN ERA OF PAN-AMERICAN FRATERNITY 


But while we realize that this is the most 
critical time in all history, a time when the 
lives of great nations are at stake, while 
our hearts and minds are full of the su- 
preme need of making vigorous and success- 
ful war against Germany and her vassal, we 
can view with satisfaction, as beneficially 
affecting the present situation and the fu- 
ture, the light of Pan-American unity and 
fraternity which shines the more brightly 
by reason of the dark clouds of war which 
hang above stricken Europe. We can also 
rejoice in the fact that the secret propa- 
ganda of years, which sought to sow seeds 
of discord in the friendly relations of the 
United States and Japan, has been brought 
to an end. 

Pan-Americanism wa* preceded nearly a 
century by the national policy of the United 
States known as the Monroe Doctrine, 
which was founded on the principle that 


the safety of this republic would be en- 
dangered by the further extension of the 
sovereignty of any European nation over 


territory in this hemisphere. Conceived in 
a just suspicion of autocratic power and in 
a full sympathy with the democratic idea 
of government, it was proclaimed at a time 
when the colonies of Spain to the south of 
the United States had won their indepen- 
dence and were gradually acquainting them- 
selves with their newly acquired rights. To 
those nationalities, then weak and imma- 
ture, the doctrine became a bulwark against 
European covetousness, which menaced 
them because of the rich regions embraced 
within their boundaries; though the doc- 
trine was not intended for that purpose, but 
was essentially national in its object, and to 
that extent selfish. 

During the nineteenth century the young- 
er republics of America, inspired by the 
spirit of independence, developed rapidly 
and attained that intellectual and material 
prosperity which they to-day enjoy. Thus 
the peoples of America have come into a 
realization of their nationality and are fully 
conscious of their obligations and _privi- 
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leges as members of the great family of 
nations. 

For a long time there has been mani- 
fested a stronger and stronger feeling that 
the American republics constitute a group 
which is more closely bound together than 
other nations of the world, because of their 
common ideals and common aspirations—a 
feeling which has undoubtedly been em- 
phasized by their geographical isolation 
from other countries. I believe that this 
consciousness of unity is to-day general 
throughout North and South America, and 
that it has become and will increasingly 
be a powerful factor in our political and 
commercial intercourse. It is the bond of 
sympathy which draws together the twenty- 
one republics of our western world and 
makes of them the American family of 
nations. 

We term this feeling the “ Pan-Ameri- 
can spirit,” and from it springs the policy 
of Pan-Americanism which the American 
government has so strongly advocated and 
will continue to advocate and follow in its 
intercourse with its neighbors. 

Pan-Americanism is more unselfish and 
broader in its scope than the Monroe Doc- 
trine. It is international and not national 
in its conception. Its idea is helpfulness 
and cooperation; and real helpfulness and 
effective cooperation demand intimate 
knowledge and mutual sympathy. 

To that end all who believe in the Pan- 
American doctrine should allow no oppor- 
tunity to pass which will unite us more 
closely commercially, industrially, and so- 
cially with our American neighbors. Even 
to-day, when some of the nations of North 
and South America are at war with Ger- 
many, and others, by severing diplomatic 
relations, have registered their protests 
against the flagrant violations of law and 
humanity of which the German government . 
has been guilty, while others still continue 
to be neutral in the great conflict, the Pan- 
American spirit lives; and it will live so long 
as the republics of this hemisphere remain 
uncontaminated by the evil impulses which 
plunged Europe into war. 

I believe that sympathy, mutual trust, a 
sense of justice, and a reverence for the 
right, which are the pillars of Pan-Ameri- 
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canism, are so firmly embedded in the soil 
of the Americas that the tempest which is 
wasting the countries of Europe will leave 
those foundations strong and unshaken, a 
sure basis on which to build an enduring 
peace for all the world. 

Let us remember that Pan-Americanism 
and Pan-Germanism stand at the opposite 
poles of political thought—the one, the 
highest development of democracy; the 
other, the extreme type of autocracy; the 
one, exalting the divine right of mankind; 
the other, the divine right of kings. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE ISHII MISSION 


After Pan-Americanism and the possible 
application of its principles and ideals to 
the whole world, the Far Eastern situation, 
resulting from the recent exchange of notes 
with the Ishii Commission, attracts atten- 
tion because of its direct relation to the war. 

There had undoubtedly arisen among the 
peoples of Japan and the United States an 
unfortunate misconception of the motives of 
the other as to their attitude toward China. 
This misunderstanding of purpose caused 


mutual suspicions, which were constantly 
increased by rumors and false reports, until 
commercial and industrial enterprises of a 
legitimate character were invested with a 
political significance which was wholly un- 
justified. The tendency to distrust each 
other was spreading to such an extent as to 


assume alarming proportions. We know 
now that it was fostered by a campaign of 
falsehood secretly carried on by agents of 
the German government, which, as a part of 
its foreign policy, considered it desirable to 
alienate this country and Japan, hoping in 
the event of trouble with either power to 
have in the other at least a friend, and pos- 
sibly an ally. 

Fortunately this distrust was not suffi- 
ciently influential, either with the govern- 
ment of the United States or with that of 
Japan, to affect their cordial relations; but 
nevertheless the feeling was increasing and 
approaching the danger-line. 

The visit, during last summer and au- 
tumn, of Viscount K. Ishii and other mem- 
bers of the Special Japanese Mission 
accomplished a radical change of opinion 
in this country. By frankly denouncing the 
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evil influences which had been at work, and 
by emphatically denying that the policy of 
Japan was one of aggression and deceit, or 
that his government purposed to take ad- 
vantage, commercially or industrially, of 
the situation created by the war or of the 
special relation to China resulting from the 
proximity of their territories, Viscount Ishii 
dispelled substantially the suspicions which 
had been encouraged by our enemies and by 
the credulous in both countries. To-day 
both nations fully realize that they were 
gradually being drawn into a situation 
fraught with danger through the unscru- 
pulous intrigues of their common enemy— 
a situation that menaced the cordial friend- 
ship which had previously characterized the 
intercourse between the two countries. 

Throughout the conferences which took 
place between the Japanese and American 
officials, Viscount Ishii showed from the 
very first a sincerity and candor which dis- 
pelled every doubt as to his purpose, and 
brought the two governments into an atti- 
tude of confidence toward each other which 
made it possible to discuss fully and frankly 
ali questions of mutual interest or possible 
difference. Approaching the subjects in a 
spirit of candor, and with the manifest de- 
sire on the part of both governments to re- 
move every possible cause of controversy, 
the negotiations were marked by a sincerity 
and good-will which assured a better and 
more complete understanding than had for 
some time existed between the two powers. 

The principal result of the negotiations, 
which relates to the policies of the two gov- 
ernments in relation to Chinese affairs, is 
formally set forth in the notes exchanged 
and made public at the time. The two gov- 
ernments jointly reaffirmed the “ open- 
door ” policy; but they went much farther, 
and declared against interference by any 
power with the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of China, thus introducing a prin- 
ciple which President Wilson had asserted 
to be the basis of perpetual international 
peace, and which is the very foundation of 
the doctrine of Pan-Americanism, of which 
I have spoken. 

The historic visit of the Special Japanese 
Mission to the United States will be remem- 
bered not only because it allayed the irrita- 
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tion which had been affecting the public 
mind, and announced a new doctrine as to 
the inviolability of Chinese sovereignty, 
but because it gave opportunity for Japan 
to declare in explicit terms her anxious wish 
to cooperate with this country in waging 
war against the German government. The 
two months of negotiation covered not only 
the attitude of the two governments toward 
China, but also their respective military, 
naval, and economic activities in connection 
with the war, having, of course, due regard 
to the relative resources of the two nations 
and their ability to employ them effectively 
against the common foe. 

Viscount Ishii frankly asserted that his 
government earnestly desired to aid, 
through cooperation as far as practicable, 
in the suppression of Prussian autocracy, 
which, he considered, unless vanquished, 
would be a continuing danger to the peace 
of the world. While the measures consid- 
ered cannot yet be disclosed, it is permissi- 
ble to say that a satisfactory arrangement 
as to cooperation in patrolling the Pacific 
was reached by the naval representatives of 
the two governments. 

Viscount Ishii won for himself a high 
place in the esteem of the American people, 
and restored to its former place the con- 
fidence of this country in the honorable 
purposes of Japan, in spite of the suspicions 
with which German intrigue had sought to 
undermine it. 


THE ALLIANCE AGAINST AUTOCRACY 


It is obvious, as we look to the four quar- 
ters of the earth, that the great liberal gov- 
ernments of the civilized world, with hardly 
an exception, are united in the common 
cause of freeing mankind from the arro- 
gance and ambitions of a ruthless military 
despotism. Those who are not actual par- 
ticipants in this struggle of the ages stand 
as anxious spectators, knowing, as they 
must know, that their destinies are depen- 
dent upon the outcome. 

Every effort is being made by the nations 
which are opposing Germany and her allies 
to insure a complete coordination of their 
activities, and consequently a higher effi- 
ciency and a more vigorous prosecution of 
the war. Gradually systematic cooperation 
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has been developed in the various fields of 
effort, and through commissions and confer- 
ences the highest military, commercial, and 
industrial efficiency is being attained. 

The great common object of this co- 
operation has been, and will continue to be, 
the marshaling of the resources of the na- 
tions at war with Germany and their appli- 
cation to the greatest advantage in carrying 
on the conflict. 

Through a full exchange of views in these 
international conferences and a joint study 
of the problems presented, there will result 
a just appreciation of the various situations, 
and the needs of the respective governments 
will be given their true perspective and 
proper value in the plan determined upon 
for the conduct of the war. 

It should be thoroughly understood that 
these conferences are not for the purpose 
of discussing peace, as the Germans and 
their sympathizers are only too willing to 
believe, because they think that would in- 
dicate weakness among their enemies. On 
the contrary, the conferences have been and 
are being held for the purpose of formu- 
lating plans for a more vigorous and effec- 
tive prosecution of the war. 

This republic entered the conflict with 
the natural reluctance of a peace-loving 
nation; but, having entered it, it does not 
seek and does not desire a peace which is 
not final. It knows that a peace with the 
present German government would be inde- 
terminate and temporary. There is, there- 
fore, but one course to pursue, and that is 
to continue the struggle until Prussianism, 
with all its evils, is ended forever. 

With the firm determination to fight on 
until democracy is triumphant, we must 
exert the full power and employ the great 
resources of this country to that end. We 
are bound to win in this conflict, because 
we are fighting for liberty and humanity. 
To-day the great standing policy of the 
nations, the supreme desire of civilization, 
is the overthrow of the German autocracy 
and the recreation of the world with democ- 
racy as the dominant principle of govern- 
ment. Until that day comes, as it will 
surely come, we must press forward with 
all our strength and with courageous 
hearts, impelled by the conviction that in 
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no other way can the world be made safe 
for democracy, and our own liberties made 
sure for all time. 

Our nation has exhibited a splendid 
spirit of devotion and self-sacrifice in this 
time of national trial. The task before us 
is the greatest that has fallen to our lot as 
a nation, and it must not be left half done. 
That is not the American way. We will 
go through with it to the end, however long 
a time it may take, and however great the 
effort it may require. 

But when the end comes, when the clash 
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of arms ceases and our armies and war- 
ships return from the perils which they 
have been called upon to face on land and 
sea, autocracy will be no more, and a new 
era will have come to this earth. It will be 
an era of peace founded on the enduring 
principles of justice and humanity, and not 
upon the unstable promises of faithless 
rulers who seek peace only to renew their 
wasted strength, impatiently looking for- 
ward to new opportunities to devastate the 
earth with the flames of war in their mad 
desire to become masters of the world. 





The National 


Power of the 


United. States 


A STRIKING PICTURE OF THE INVINCIBLE SPIRIT WITH WHICH AMERICA IS 
FIGHTING OUR GREAT WAR FOR HUMAN LIBERTY 


By Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior 


AR is no longer a set contest 
between more or less mobile 
armed forces, but an enduring 
struggle between all the life forces of the 
opposing parties—their financial strength, 
their industrial organization and adapta- 
bility, their crop yields, and their mineral 
resources; and it ultimately comes to a 
test of the very genius of the peoples in- 
volved. For to mobilize an army is now 
no more than an idle evidence of a single 
form of strength, if behind this army the 
nation is not organized. An army is no 
longer merely so many rifles and men, 
cartridges and horses; but inventors and 
chemists, farms and mines, roads and 
automobiles, air-ships and gasoline, barbed 
wire and turning-lathes, factories and rail- 
roads—indeed, the complete machinery of 
an industrial nation’s life. 
With the exception of one or two minor 
minerals, the United States fortunately 
produces every mineral needed in industry. 





This can be said of no other country. We 
can build a battle-ship, a railroad, or a fac- 
tory, entirely from the products of Ameri- 
can mines and forests. To replenish the 
soil we have phosphorus; potash exists in 
California; and nitrogen can and will be 
extracted from the air by cheap hydro- 
electric power, so that we can feed the 
earth and keep it sustained. And to 
crown all these we have water-power that 
can be made to generate perhaps as much 
as sixty million horse-power. 

Last October I made a journey through 
the West. My visit was one of curiosity. 
For Washington—the nation’s capital—is 
a strange place. It is a valley surrounded 


by a horseshoe of mountains into which, 
by some strange law, the miasmatic vapors 
of the country drop and set up strange 
states of mind. 

I was told in Washington that the only 
section of this country which was en- 
lightened and patriotic enough to under- 
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stand the deep significance of this war, 
and to be willing to sacrifice for it, was that 
fortunate section which borders on the 
Atlantic Ocean; that out beyond the hills 
to the westward were to be found limitless 
plains upon which lived people who, like 
some Buddhist monks of whom I have read, 


sat throughout the days in silent and - 


solemn contemplation, their eyes centered 
on the pits of their stomachs, never looking 
up at the sky nor out upon the fields, and 
never hearing the voice of the world as it 
passed by—-self-centered, flabby, spiritless. 

So I went out beyond the hills to find 
these strange creatures. There are many 
hills between the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
and as I crossed one range after another I 
did not find those for whom I sought. 


A MESSAGE OF CHEER FROM THE WEST 


I came back with the feeling that it is 
a good thing to leave Washington once in 
a while. This is a very great country that 
we live in. To know how great it is and 
to know its spirit, one must not rest too 
long in any one spot. 

I had been told that I would find the 
very seat and center of hostility to the 
government in Oklahoma. I went there. 
I found that a few misled tenant-farmers 
has objected to the draft. When I asked 
the reason, they said that New York had 
brought on the war and New York should 
make the fight. But that was not nearly 
so much the spirit of Oklahoma as the 
draft riots were the spirit of New York in 
1863. 

After a meeting in Tulsa a man came to 
me, dressed in a blue jumper and overalls, 
and said: 

“ T am doing my bit. I have six children, 
four boys and two girls. The four boys are 
in the army, the two girls are Red Cross 
nurses, and I am saving to buy a Liberty 
bond.” 

That does not look like slacking, nor 
do Oklahoma’s total subscriptions to the 
Liberty Loan bonds. 

In Salt Lake City I reviewed the newly 
organized troops. Every boy bought a 
bond. They are not only willing to fight, 
but they are willing to pay for their own 
support while they are fighting. 
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Former Governor Hawley, of Idaho, 
took me into his library and showed me 
the photograph of four boys, his sons, 
hanging upon the wall. 

“1 am left all alone,” he said. 
those boys have gone into the war.” 

In Oregon they told me that not one 
man had been drafted from Multnomah 
County, because the full quota had already 
been filled by men who volunteered for the 
regular army or militia. 

The fact is that we are an impatient 
people, a critical people. There are some 
who cannot understand why we do not do 
a thing as soon as we have decided upon 
doing it. Each one of us knows best how 
a thing should be done. 

Now I have no doubt that we have 
made mistakes, and shall make mistakes, in 
preparation for this war and in the con- 
duct of it; but whenever I hear any 
criticism for some slight thing that has 
gone wrong I think of a story that is told 
of Andrew Lang. He was informed of the 
death of Matthew Arnold, the great 
English critic, and after a long pause he 
said: 

“Poor Arnold, I am sorry for him. You 
know he won’t like God!” 


“ All 


OUR BEST BRAINS AT WORK TO WIN THE WAR 


If this huge and unparalleled job of 
winning the war cannot be done, it will be 
because the United States does not possess 
the men who can do it, for we have not 
hesitated to call upon those men who have 
proved themselves in the conduct of the 
greatest enterprises on this continent— 
railroad presidents, engineers, chemists, 
contractors, manufacturers, inventors. The 
brains of the nation are involved in the 
conduct of this war. 

We have asked no man whether he was 
a Republican or a Democrat. We have 
not sought to know whether he was rich or 
poor. If he could serve the nation at this 
time he was our man. And it is a matter 
of the profoundest pride to me and to every 
one who knows the facts that the business 
men of this country—those identified with 
“ big business ’—the men from the banks, 
the railroad offices, the brokerage offices, 
the insurance companies, the factories— 
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have not waited for the call, but have vol- 
unteered in overwhelming numbers to give 
of their time and their capacity, without 
compensation, in this hour of the govern- 
ment’s need. 

The function of the Advisory Commis- 
sion is to advise the Council of National 
Defense. The Council of National De- 
fense buys nothing. That body was 
created by Congress as a measure of pre- 
paredness to mobilize resources—a sort of 
stock-taking body. It is not a war council, 
in the English sense, which can direct 
policies. The President is our war council. 
It is not a _purchasing-board, because 
there is not a man on it who can buy any- 
thing, excepting the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy, and the coun- 
cil cannot direct them what to buy. 

That is our full legal machinery—a 
council of Cabinet officers, complemented 
by an advisory commission of business 
men. Congress created both bodies. 

When the war came, we had reports and 
card-indexes by the ton; but these could 
not be converted into munitions or equip- 
ment. We had to move quickly. We saw 
at once the size of the task. There never 
was one like it. 

We roughly classified our needs, and 
told the members of the Advisory Commis- 
sion to recommend to us the men whom 
they regarded as the foremost in their re- 
spective lines of industry. These men we 
turned into committees. It gave them 
standing to be organized. It made them 
properly feel that they were in the business 
of defeating Germany. 

These men have helped us well. They 
have worked day and night and paid their 
own way, crowded half a dozen in a room, 
and annoyed all the time because they 
could not satisfy their good, strong Yankee 
executive instinct by doing things, instead 
of merely advising other men how they 
could be done. 

We cannot make war without fervor and 
enthusiasm any more than we can run a 
revival meeting without them. There is no 
such thing as a cold-blooded democracy, 
and a democracy cannot make war cold- 
blogdedly. There is no manly passion 
that we should not use—pride, rivalry, the 
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gang spirit, love of humanity, love of 
country. And the more proud or vain men 
are of working for the country, the better 
work we shall get. These committees have 
been, are, and will continue to be, inval- 
uable to the conduct of the war. 


AMERICA WILL NOT FAIL 


There is no thought throughout the 
country, either on the part of those who 
are directing things or on the part of those 
who are doing things, that we shall not 
succeed in raising the money or the men 
that we need. This country has no doubt 
of itself. It is the creature of faith. It is 
greater than any one man and greater than 
any group of men. It is a great adventur- 
ous spirit. 

No man can look as I have done during 
the past few months on the enterprise and 
industry and wealth of this country and 
think for one moment that we can fail. I 
have passed through mile after mile of 
blazing forges. I have seen a solid moun- 
tain of the richest copper ore handled with 
a steam-shovel. I have seen land that 
yielded sixty bushels of wheat to the acre, 
and more land that yielded four hundred 
bushels of potatoes to the acre. 

Not only food but fuel is a vital need of 
this country and of our Allies; coal to run 
the ships and the railroads, to feed the 
iron-furnaces and to furnish steam for all 
the manufacturing plants; coal in greater 
quantities than have ever before been 
mined in the United States or in any part 
of the world. This need is being met in 
truly American fashion by the operators 
and owners of the mines and by the diggers 
of coal. The coal production in the United 
States in 1916 was the greatest in the his- 
tory of the country. A new record, how- 
ever, was set for the first six months of 
1917. 

It is true that some trouble has been ex- 
perienced in obtaining fuel. In stopping 
the coal panic, and in expediting a con- 
dition of fuel sufficiency, every consumer 
can and must do his bit. Just as consum- 
ers of foodstuffs are being urged to elimi- 
nate waste and to practise sensible economy, 
so the consumers of coal must do their 
share in working out the coal problem. 
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We are but beginning to learn the art of 
cooperation in the United States. Our 
government has not exercised the powers 
that it can exercise for the support and 
maintenance of the great enterprises and 
industries of the country, which are its 
arteries, its hands, and its feet. Let the 
skeptic go out over the Western hills, and 
he will come back as I have come back, 
without depression, with a heart full of 
confidence, in the robust spirit, the manly 
determination, and the fine idealism of our 
people, as well as in their ability to put 
at the service of the world the unending 
resources of this great continent. 


GREAT THINGS ALREADY ACHIEVED 


We have determined our course, and we 
are making full steam ahead. We are bent 
upon making war with American vigor. If 
any one doubts that, let him look at the 
record of Congress, which has come in for 
so much of derision and reproach. 

I presume to say that no other parlia- 
mentary body in so short time—less than 
six months—ever passed so great a volume 
of well-considered and prophetic legislation 
as did our Congress during the extraordi- 
nary session of last summer. We have sup- 
plied money for our friends, raised an army 
of more than a million men, and provided 
for an incomparable navy. We have: in- 
augurated a new industry—that of making 
aeroplanes. We have revived a dead in- 
dustry—that of building ships. We have 
placed legal powers over exports and 
prices, industries and resources, in the 
hands of the President. We have made 
laws to punish domestic enemies, and we 
have courageously placed the burden of 
taxation upon those who can best bear up 
under it. This is a record that no nation 
has excelled. 

We of America,’ it is conceded, know 
how to make money, and we shall prove 
that we know how to make war—whole- 
hearted, resolute war; war that means or- 
ganization, machinery, science; war that 
means men by the million and dollars by 
the billion; war that means heart-breakings, 
ruined hopes, perhaps a little glory, a cer- 
tain self-respect, and a world that men 
can grow in. 
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We shall make war in earnest, for we 
know that if Germany wins the world will 
turn aside from the system of law and 
liberty which we know, and exalt that mili- 
tary caste and system which is the historic 
enemy of personal liberty. 


FORCE SHALL NOT RULE THE WORLD 


We make war in France that we may not 
be compelled to do battle here. It may 
be hard that the clerk must be taken from 
his desk, the lawyer from his case, the fire- 
man from his engine, the farmer from his 
plow, the mechanic from his lathe; but 
if they did not go now—they and their 
sons—then other clerks and lawyers and 
farmers and mechanics would live one long 
dread day of fear. For Germany to win 
as against the world would be proof of the 
superlative greatness of that scheme of 
things which is called Prussianism—organ- 
ized, well-directed physical force. 

More than nineteen hundred years ago 
Julius Cesar defeated an invading horde 
of Germans in France. When they came 
asking for terms, he said to them: 

“Go back whence you came, repair the 
damage you have done, and give hostages 
to keep ‘peace for the future.” 

This war will end when Germany knows 
that she must give hostages to keep peace 
in the future. It is the problem of world 
statesmanship to discover what kind of 
hostage Germany can give when she has 
been convinced that her dream of world 
overmastery cannot come true. 

Under civilization we all give hostages to 
one another. That is the basis on which 
we live. We place in the other’s hands 
something sacred, which we forfeit if we 
break the common law. This is no hu- 
miliation to us. It is the price we pay for 
life among our fellows. Germany must do 
the same; and we must be willing to do the 
same. 

The people of Germany have been 
taught to fear. The world should teach 
them that they have no reason for fear, and 
give them hostages against fear. We fear 
Germany. The world has had horrible rea- 
son to fear her. Our victory will come 
when Germany removes the reason for that 
fear. 
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We have lived too long under civilized 
conditions, traveling among other peoples, 
trading with them, seeking their friend- 
ship, to allow this earth to revert to the 
days when each nation found its highest 
function in preying upon the other. This 
I take to be the meaning of the words that 
“this is a war for civilization,” or a “ war 
for peace.” 


THE SPIRIT IN WHICH WE MUST WORK 


We are the greatest business nation on 
earth, and therefore we must look to the 
business men of the country to lead our 
people in spirit. Good sense, common 
sense, vision, the judgment of large-minded 
men—those are the things that must char- 
acterize us if we are to carry this great 
venture to success. We must not work 
singly and alone, for selfish ends, in the 
hope of reaping rich rewards which will dis- 
tinguish us merely as men who are in 
business as makers of money. We must 
work as the soldiers and sailors “ over 
there” are working and will continue to 
work until their task is done. We must 


work in companies, in battalions, in regi- 


ments. We must have in our minds the 
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purpose that we are going to march for- 
ward to victory, for which the last ton of 
ore, the last pound of steel, the last bale 
of cotton, the last sheaf of wheat, the last 
ounce of bread, and the last dollar will be 
needed. 

We must not hesitate to de the drastic 
thing, if it is to be the effective thing. Jt 
is the supremely effective thing that we 
want. 

It has been said that this government 
cannot so organize itself as to meet to the 
full the demands that are, and are to be, 
made upon it; that other forms of govern- 
ment in times of stress—or, in fact, in any 
times—are more competent and more effi- 
cient, because there is the strong hand of 
authority above, threatening, menacing, 
compelling. In my judgment, if we in the 
United States are to work out our economic 
and social problem as we have worked out 
our political problem, we must work it out 
in the spirit in which all Americans have 
worked—with sympathy, with recognition 
of those whom they serve, and with an 
understanding of their relations with the 
people from which they spring. That is 
the essential quality in democracy. 





THE GRAND ARMY OF 


1918 


A woNnbRoUS vision greets my eyes 
Where yonder daring, golden morn 
Has traced upon the azure skies 
Full recompense for hopes forlorn. 


I see a mighty army stand 

Outlined against the sunlit hills; 
And over wide and joyous lands 

The ringing note of freedom thrills. 


March on, great host! The earth is fair; 
Set beacons in yon sky to burn 

Until the conqueror’s joy you share 
And nations to sweet peace return! 


*Tis yours upon time’s page to write 
An era ripe with valiant deeds; 

The new year’s omens all are bright— 
March on before its light recedes! 


‘Tis yours to vanquish wrong and hate 
And bring the world’s redemption near; 
Life, hope, upon your valor wait— 
March forward full of strength and cheer! 
Lurana Sheldon 





Eat and Win the War 


THE DIRECT AND VITAL BEARING OF THE FOOD QUESTION UPON THE SUCCESS OR 
FAILURE OF OURSELVES AND OUR ALLIES 


By Robert Forrest Wilson 


HORTLY before the great Italian re- 
treat from the Isonzo to the Piave the 
ration of the entire Italian army was 

reduced in quantity. There may or there 
may not have been a link of cause and 
effect connecting these two events; but all 
the military leaders agree that, particularly 
in the present war, the soldier’s ration has a 
strong influence upon his courage. To-day, 
as never before in history, that mysterious 
element called the army’s morale depends 
upon food—a sufficiency of food. 

In a measure this has always been the 
case, as Napoleon’s famous utterance to 
the same effect is frequently quoted to 
show. Yet the armies of the Corsican 
conqueror—except in Russia in 1812— 
never faced famine. To the Napoleonic 
soldier hunger meant only personal discom- 
fort; to the present-day soldier in the 
trenches it means despair and defeat. 

There is not enough food in Europe to 
feed the people of Europe. Every soldier 
on the fighting-lines in France and Italy 
knows that fact. He also knows that it is 
the concern of every belligerent government 
to feed the troops first; that food for the 
civilian population is the secondary con- 
sideration. 

Therefore, let an army’s ration be re- 
duced, as it was in the case of the Italians, 
and every soldier’s breast becomes filled 
with fears. His imagination is stimulated, 
if anything, by a censorship which, for all 
the soldier knows, is suppressing information 
of a disastrous kind. If he, the defender 
of the country, is put upon short rations, 
what must be the plight of his wife, his 
children, his father and mother at home? 

When thoughts of this sort are taking 


possession of an army, the will for victory 
flags, that invincible mass-courage known 
as morale breaks down. It is entirely 
possible that the Italian army might still 
be holding its advanced positions on Aus- 
trian soil had not its ration been curtailed. 

Who can now measure the effect of Italy’s 
retreat upon the general progress‘of this 
war? How many months of slaughter will 
it add to the history of the struggle? How 
many American lives will it cost? How 
much American blood? 

Yet America herself might have prevented 
the food shortage that afflicted the Italian 
army and the Italian nation in the autumn 
of' 1917. Had the United States Food 
Administration been in power two months 
earlier than it was, there would have been 
no curtailment of the food shipments to 
Italy. If Congress, instead of wrangling 
over the food legislation for two months, 
had. passed it in two days, or even two 
weeks, the Italian food supply would have 
been kept up to its pitifully meager re- 
quirements. 

The Italian soldier’s ration is sixty per 
cent wheat—that is, bread. There was a 
ticklish period last September when the 
United States nearly ran out of flour. At 
one time New York did not have enough 
flour to last twenty-four hours. Had the 
public known the truth, it would have 
started hoarding flour, immediately creating 
an actual dearth of it. But in order to 
prevent hoarding and possible rioting, the 
facts were not published. 

It was in this period that our flour ship- 
ments to Italy ceased. We kept the wheat 
for our own stomachs. Mr. Herbert C. 
Hoover, the official food administrator, had 
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then possessed only for a few days the reins 
of legal authority that Congress had so 
reluctantly handed over to him. He was 
in no position to take drastic action to save 
the Italian situation. If he had been able 
to prepare for the flour shortage even for 
six weeks or two months in advance, be 
very sure that flour would have gone for- 
ward to Italy as usual in September, even 
if the American public had to give up bread 
altogether for a few weeks. 


PANIC OUR MOST DANGEROUS ENEMY 


All the time, in the back of Mr. Hoover’s 
mind, is the constant apprehension of a 
general food panic in Europe. That same 
fear exists in administration quarters in all 
the countries fighting the Central Powers— 
in the White House in Washington, in Mr. 
Lloyd George’s office in London, in the 
French ministries, and in the Italian gov- 
ernmental bureaus. Seldom discussed for 
obvious reasons, this possibility is neverthe- 
less the secret enemy, a power greater and 
more dreaded than the autocracy of the 
Kaiser. Mr. Hoover’s work may be summed 
up as the effort to avert such a calamity. 

It is regarded as possible that the Europe 
which is fighting Germany might suddenly 
go mad with the fear of starvation, and, 
rising in mobs that would repeat the scenes 
of the French Revolution, might demand 
peace on any terms with a force so violent 
that no governmental authority could stand 
against it. On the eve of victory the Allied 
cause might go down in a chaos of hunger 
anarchy. This is not idle speculation. It 
is a threat which has occasioned interna- 
tional conference, and which wise, if auto- 
cratic, regulations are trying to avert—-and 
can avert. 

Or, instead of rioting and trampling down 
governments, the food panic might take 
another half-insane direction that would be 
scarcely less disastrous in the end—the 
men and women of Europe might begin 
starving themselves in order to hoard food 
for their children. Such a course would soon 
weaken the civilian power of the Entente 
nations to a point where they could no 
longer successfully carry on the war. 

More than any other man Herbert C. 
Hoover to-day stands between the Allied 
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nations and such a fate. From the first the 
United States Food Administration has 
emphasized the personality of its chief. 
There was shrewd purpose in this. By 
nature Mr. Hoover is one of the most shy 
and retiring of men, and he is said to have 
objected at the start when his subordinates 
began crediting to him personally the acts 
of the Food Administration. Wise counsel 
prevailed upon him, however, to give to 
the work of his great department a touch 
of personality such as no other branch of 
the government knows. 

The reason is this—it is easier to pin 
faith to an individual than to an abstrac- 
tion. The peasants of France and Belgium 
are relying upon Mr. Hoover as a person. 
The masses of people in England and the 
other Ailied countries might not be confi- 
dent in the ability or the purpose of the 
government of the United States to keep 
them in food; but they trust Hoover. 
Hoover tackled a difficult job in Belgium 
and carried it off with complete success. In 
Belgium he won the faith and the confidence 
of the people of Europe—a faith that still 
reposes in him, and that will not falter so 
long as Mr. Hoover does not fail. 

And Hoover will not fail while there is 
any food here to be sent. His task is almost 
as much psychological as it is physical. As 
long as there is confidence in him in Europe, 
the food-supplies of the peoples there may 
be curtailed, France and England may go 
upon ccmpulsory rations, but there will be 
no panic. 

So it is of the utmost importance that 
there should be no break in the steady flow 
of the most important foodstuffs from the 
United States to Europe. Even an insig- 
nificant interruption, one that would mean 
no more than a few days’ or even a few 
hours’ privation in England or France, 
might break the faith that is now a bul- 
wark against a mad clamor for peace. 

On the eve of the recent sugar shortage 
in the United States, when the Food Admin- 
istration knew that the American sugar- 
barrel would be practically empty within a 
day or so, Hoover shipped several large 
cargoes of sugar to Europe. Better that we 
should go without sugar than the soldiers 
and people of France! No one can conceive 
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of a famine within the United States, no 
matter how long the war lasts. There is 
no danger of general panic here; but a 
break in the food-supplies might persuade 
the masses in Europe that starvation and 
ruin were at hand. 


SAVE MEAT, WHEAT, SUGAR, AND FATS 


Now, in conducting this tremendous 
operation, the United States Food Adminis- 
tration is asking the cooperation—for the 
present, at least, the voluntary cooperation 
—of the whole American public. It is 
asking every man, woman, and child in the 
United States to curtail appetite and cut 
down the consumption of four staple 
products—meat, wheat, sugar, and fats. 

“Why these four?” people may ask. 
“Why not potatoes, and beans, and corn, 
and fruits, and a hundred other common 
foods?” 

Leaving aside the many particular rea- 
sons that apply to the individual cases, the 
fundamental fact is that these four prod- 
ucts—meat, wheat, sugar, and fats—are 
the most compact food-products that exist 
in large quantities. No one nowadays needs 
to be told of the difficulties in maintaining 
ocean transportation. In shipping food to 
Europe we must pack every cubic yard of 
cargo-space in the available ships with the 
maximum quantity of food that it will hold. 
We might load a ship with frozen fowls, but 
in that case the vessel’s hold would not 
contain so many pounds of nutritive matter 
as it would if packed with beef; so we save 
our fowls for ourselves and ship the meat 
to Europe. 

Corn, to be sure, is a compact food, and 
we have corn to spare in the United States; 
but corn can be successfully shipped over- 
seas only in the grain. The meal or flour 
of corn is subject, in transportation, to 
heavy losses from mold and insects, while 
it also has the habit of heating sponta- 
neously when stored in bulk in dark and 
unventilated cargo-spaces. To ship the 
kerneled grain to Europe would be quite 
useless, because England and France do 
not possess the machinery for grinding 
corn, and it would be difficult at this time 
to provide them with it. The simpler 
method is for the people of the United 
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States themselves to eat the corn, for our 
palates are acquainted with it, and we have 
the machinery for its preparation; and by 
eating corn we can save wheat, which is 
about the most essential of all foods to the 
people of Europe. 

In every one of these four vital commodi- 
ties—meat, wheat, sugar, and fats—world 
shortages exist, so far as the United States 
and the Allies are concerned. The people 
of France, Belgium, Italy, and England 
must have a sufficiency of these four prod- 
ucts if they are to keep up their courage 
and fight the war through; and there is not 
enough of any one to go around if we of 
the United States continue to eat them at 
our old rate. 

In addition to the enormous but unavoid- 
able wastes of war—the heavy feeding of 
armies whose individuals once subsisted on 
more frugal fare, the stores of food de- 
stroyed in hostile attacks or lost by de- 
fective transport and so on—there are 
special reasons why these shortages exist. 


MANY REASONS FOR THE FOOD SHORTAGE 


Take wheat, for example. When the war 
began, England was producing on her own 
soil only about one-sixth of her actual 
wheat consumption. For the bulk of her 
supply she relied upon Rumania, Russia, 
Canada, the United States, Argentina, and 
even Australia. Now she is cut off from 
the Rumanian and Russian supplies. It is 
no longer feasible for her to import much 
wheat from either Argentina or Australia; 
the haul is too long in days when every ship 
must be kept working at maximum effi- 
ciency. The British government estimates 
that it takes three times the tonnage to 
maintain a line of supply from Australia 
that it does to open a similar service from 
the United States, while the Australian 
ships are subjected to twice the submarine 
danger. So, instead of drawing upon the 
whole world as before, the Allied nations 
must now rely for their bread largely upon 
the United States and Canada. 

When the war started, the whole world 
was verging toward a shortage of meat— 
not an acute shortage, but a shortage 
proved by the steadily rising prices of the 
previous ten years. In the early days of 
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the war the mortality among meat animals 
in Europe was heavier than among the 
soldiers. The warring nations began killing 
off their herds, principally for the reason 
that when every energy of a nation is bent 
upon the single object of war it is advisable 
to use land for crops, rather than to sustain 
sheep and cattle. The British figures show 
that in final food results it takes four acres 
of grass and other animal forage to equal 
one acre of grain land. 

The sacrifice of the swine, sheep, steers, 
and dairy cattle of England, France, and 
Italy did much to bring about the shortage 
in fats. Moreover, the war brought a 
tremendous new demand for animal fats, 
for they are largely used in the manufacture 
of high explosives. Yet the human organ- 
ism must have a certain amount of fat in 
its food-supply. Without it a man will die. 
‘The present fat consumption in some of 
the nations of Europe is meager in the 
extreme. 

The European shortage in sugar is largely 
explained by the fact that most of the 
sugar produced in Europe is grown in Ger- 
many and Austria. England, before the 
war, received more than half her sugar 
from those countries. France produced a 
considerable quantity, but because of the 
withdrawal of laborers from the fields, and 
the lack of fertilizers, the French sugar-beet 
crop this year is less than one-third of its 
former size. 


EUROPE FACES PRIVATION BRAVELY 


The people of England, France, Belgium, 
and Italy, for the most part voluntarily, 
are patiently submitting to a state of 
partial famine in all of these four com- 
modities. The war bread of England is 
heavily adulterated with potato-starch and 
other substitutes for wheat flour. Meatless 
days, even among the wealthy, are prac- 
tically universal in Europe. In Italy there 
are two consecutive meatless days each 
week. Elsewhere, when meat is served, the 
portions are minute. 

France is trying to keep her allowance of 
sugar up to eighteen pounds per capita per 
year. The sugar consumption in this coun- 
try is ninety pounds per person, or five 
times the amount eaten by the French. In 
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the days of peace England had a sweeter 
tooth than the United States; but now her 
people can get only twenty-six pounds of 
sugar apiece in a year. In Italy the per 
capita sugar consumption is down to twelve 
pounds a year. Moreover, the Italians 
have no coal; not a single heating furnace 
is lighted in any Italian hotel or private 
residence this winter. ; 

These privations are being endured 
bravely and almost without complaint by 
millions of Europeans for the sake of a 
cause that is as much ours as theirs. And 
there is no panic, because of the faith in 
Europe that the United States and Herbert 
C. Hoover will manage somehow to send 
food enough to keep life going. 

Trivial indeed are the sacrifices de- 
manded of us when compared with the 
greater sacrifices being made by the people 
of Europe, whose rations would be regarded 
by well-fed Americans as starvation itself. 
In order that the Italians may have a little 
more wheat flour in their war bread, we are 
asked to give up a little of our all-wheat 
bread and substitute therefor light, flaky 
corn-muffins or delicious corn-pancakes. We 
are asked to take a little less from the 
sugar-bowl—not much, only an ounce a 
week less. That reduction would cut our 
annual per capita sugar consumption to 
sixty-seven pounds, considerably more ‘than 
twice the amount the British people are 
now eating. 

We are notoriously profligate in our use 
of sugar. In candy alone we consume more 
than France’s total sugar needs, and twice 
Italy’s. Our candy bill would supply Bel- 
gium twice over with all the food she needs 
to import. We are asked to install one 
meatless and one wheatless day a week in 
our homes and hotels and restaurants, and 
to be economical in the use of fats, but 
only to the point of not gormandizing but- 
ter and of not throwing fats away. For 
meat we have plenty of nourishing and 
palatable substitutes—fish, fowls, and vege- 
tables. Each one of us is asked to make 
these sacrifices, if they can be called sacri- 
fices, as a voluntary contribution to the 
cause of civilization. 

Can we as a nation do this thing—volun- 
tarily? 
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For the average city man the proposition 
is relatively easy. He need patronize only 
those hotels and restaurants which have 
subscribed to the pledges of the Food 
Administration and which are carrying out 
those pledges. The loyalty of the hotel or 
restaurant proprietor who displays the 
Food Administration’s pledge-card is easily 
tested by the customer. Does the restau- 
rant maintain a meatless day on Tuesday 
and a wheatless one on Wednesday? If so, 
it is probably following out the other wishes 
of the Food Administration. 

But there is little comfort in the situation 
for the gormandizer. This is a period that 
calls for temperance and economy in the 
use of foods. The glutton may indeed stick 
to the permissible foods, but still his greed 
is adding to the embarrassing strain on 
railroad transportation. To the hearty 
eater the word of the Food Administration 
is this: 

Eat all you need; but never forget that 
sugar and fats, meat and wheat, must be 
saved as much as possible through the use 
of substitutes. 


THE MEATLESS AND WHEATLESS DAYS 


Through the hotels and restaurants the 
food-saving movement seems to be making 
its greatest headway. This is probably 
because there is an element of compulsion 
put upon the patron who takes his lunches 
in a Food Administration restaurant. Even 
an unpatriotic man who finds himself in a 
restaurant that is observing its meatless 
day is not likely to leave the place for some 
other where he can indulge his appetite. 
The chances are that he will order what he 
can get, and make the best of it. 

The hotels and restaurants of New York 
established their first meatless day on 
Tuesday, November 13, 1917. Tuesday 
was selected as the national meatless day 
because normally it is one of the heaviest 
meat days of the week. It was calculated 
that on that first day the New York eating 
establishments saved ninety-six and three- 
quarters tons of meat; and on the next day, 
Wednesday, November 14, the first wheat- 
less day, the saving in flour amounted to 
five hundred and seventeen barrels. One 
chain of popular restaurants began saving 
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seven tons of meat and seven thousand 
loaves of bread per week by means of 
meatless and wheatless days and other 
economies. 4 

These other economies, too, are being 
practised by the hotels. The number of 
items on the menu cards have been sharply 
cut, while the portions of food served to 
guests are smaller, and waiters have been 
trained not to press butter, bread, and other 
foods upon guests, according to the former 
practise. 

One hotel proprietor made the statement 
that before he began to economize his hotel 
wasted two thousand dollars’ worth of food 
every week. Now everything is used up. 
Fats are saved for use in cooking. The 
left-overs from the tables are cooked again 
for the hotel’s force of employees. Even 
the unusable food that must be thrown into 
the garbage-pails is now sold to hog-raisers. 
Through such economies the saving in the 
public eating-places of New York alone, in 
the first conservation week in November, 
amounted to one hundred and sixteen tons 
of meat and six hundred and twenty barrels 
of flour. 

But this is only the beginning. When 
all the restaurants and hotels of New York 
are enlisted in the movement, the Food 
Administration expects the weekly saving 
to amount to three hundred tons of meat 
and twelve hundred barrels of flour. And 
in the whole country, from hotel and res- 
taurant economy alone, Mr. Hoover expects 
to get several ship-loads of meat and wheat 
each week for shipment to the Allies. 


CANNOT ALL OF US BE UNSELFISH? 


If the homes of the country could be 
organized in this movement as the hotels 
and restaurants and railroad dining-car 
services have been, there would be more 
hope that America would voluntarily deny 
her appetite to an extent that would guar- 
antee Europe enough food. But aside from 
the good showing made in the campaign for 
home signatures to the Food Administra- 
tion pledge-cards, nothing has occurred to 
raise hope that America will meet the test 
of unselfishness. For six months the coun- 
try was warned to cut down its sugar 
consumption, yet we ate sugar at the same 
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old rate, and as a result we ran out of sugar 
in November. And now we are headed 
straight toward a complete flour shortage 
next September. Only the strictest economy 
in the use of wheat flour will prevent it. 
Yet the flour consumption keeps up, and 
probably will keep up. 

You can trust a man with your money 
or your honor when you cannot trust him 
with your joint food-supply, if there is not 
enough for both of you. The good feeder 
seems to assume that others are saving, and 
his little extravagances will not be noticed. 

“ Mr. Hoover is not looking,” I heard 
an otherwise good and patriotic man say 
the other day in a restaurant, as he reached 
for a couple of lumps of sugar to eat after 
his dessert. 

One of our arctic exploration parties once 
narrowly escaped starvation. The thanks 
of Congress went to a certain non-commis- 
sioned officer in this party because, while 
he was in charge of the insufficient food- 
supply, there never was reason to suspect 
that he helped himself at the expense of 
others. On the other hand, there is a 
persistent story, never officially admitted to 
be true, that one of the members of the 
Greely expedition was put to death when 
his starving mates found him stealing food. 

In a certain popular-priced restaurant in 
Washington, much frequented by govern- 
ment clerks at the lunch-hour, an admirable 
food-saving program is in operation. But 
in the same city are two private clubs 
which, as this is written, have made no 
attempt to economize. 

We all believe in food-saving, but few of 
us conscientiously carry out the rules. We 
“let George do it.’ The innate selfishness 
of man is only partly responsible for our 
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shortcomings. The rules of this special, 
emergency conservation are too intricate to 
be learned offhand— which means that 
comparatively few will take the trouble to 
learn them. Moreover, it requires culinary 
skill and some imagination to prepare 
substitutes for the proscribed foods in the 
home kitchen—more skill and imagination, 
probably, than the average American house- 
hold possesses. 

For these and other reasons there is no 
great confidence in Washington that Amer- 
ica’s voluntary food-saving effort will be a 
shining success. Why should it be a 
success? It is not a local American short- 
coming to look out for number one; it is 
human nature. At the start of the war 
there was just as much food-hoarding in 
Europe as there is in this country. And if 
Europe has gone on short rations it is 
because the food is not there to eat. To 
expect a country that has abundance not to 
use abundantly whatever its appetite craves 
is to expect something that is next door to 
the impossible. 

The coming months will tell the story one 
way or the other. The one certainty in the 
situation is that food will continue to go 
forward to England, Belgium, France, and 
Italy. The food administrator will see to 
that. If America cannot save this food 
voluntary, she shall do so under compulsion. 
Under the law Hoover has the power to 
apply the compulsion to-day, if he chooses. 

We may yet have our meat tickets, our 
sugar tickets, bread tickets, and butter 
tickets. In that case the world will see the 
anomaly of a nation with food enough to 
satisfy abundantly every individual within 
its borders subsisting on a doled-out ration 
which, if plentifal, will still be economical. 





A DAUGHTER OF THE SOUTH 


THE gladness of the Jume-time 
Is sparkling in her eyes; 

The dark that follows moon-time 
Is captured in her hair; 

Her soft-toned questions or replies 

Whisper of love that never dies, 
And breathe of all things fair. 


William H. Hayne 





Benefits of the War 


WITH ALL ITS HORRORS, THE RESULTS OF THE GREAT STRUGGLE MAY rs 
TO BE WORTH THE COST kB : 
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By Brander hatiiniere 


HERE is a French proverb which 
declares that every man has the de- 
fects of his qualities and the quali- 

ties of his defects. That is to say, if he has 
a gentle spirit, he is quite possibly of a 
yielding nature; and if he is reputed to be 
obstinate, he is not likely to be infirm of 
purpose. 

A similar maxim might have been minted 
in regard to events. They are rarely either 
wholly good or wholly evil—or, at least, if 
they are good, they may have remote and 
unexpected consequences which are not al- 
together satisfactory; and if they-are evil, 
they may none the less bring about unfore- 
seen results which ultimately prove to be 
advantageous. 

In the present world war it is difficult for 
us to discover anything but hideous horrors, 
rapine and ruin, mutilation, death, and that 
moral suffering which is even worse than 
death. Over against all the diabolical mis- 
deeds which have brought about these ma- 
lignant terrors is the sublime spectacle of 
human heroism, of duty done nobly and 
simply, of selfishness conquered, and of 
self-sacrifice made the law of life. It is an 
appalling price that humanity has had to 
pay for this encouraging disclosure of its 
finer and sterner possibilities; and yet the 
disclosure itself is beyond price. Perhaps 
in the future it may prove to be worth all 
it has cost. 

This uncovering of the soul of man in 
all its elevation and all its power is the first 
and the most obvious of the beneficent by- 
products of the world war. It is unques- 
tionably the most important, but it does 
not stand alone. It is only the first and 
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foremost of a host of things brought to light 
as direct or indirect consequences of this 
protracted: battle between democratic civil- 
ization and autocratic barbarism. 

Some of these things are obvious enough; 
and some may be obscure, needing to be 
elucidated in detail. Some of them are 
physical, some are moral, and some are 
mental. Some of them soar aloft in the 
world of ideas and of ideals, and some of 
them linger below on the level of the merely 
material and economic necessities. And 
they are so many and so manifold and so 
diverse that they cannot be catalogued, 
even if they could all be perceived at the 
present time. 

What it is possible to co now is to single 
out a few of the beneficent results of this 
war which have most significance for us 
here in America, separated by a thousand 
leagues of water from the devastation and 
the desolation of the actual battle-field. 


THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF NATIONS 


First of all, this sudden outbreak of the 
conflict between the two Kaisers and the 
self-governing peoples allied against Kaiser- 
ism, the continuation of the combat year 
after year with the resulting adherence of 
nation after nation to the one side or to 
the other, until it is now far easier to count 
the few peoples who insist upon remaining 
neutral than it is to call the roll of those 
who have joined themselves together re- 
solved to make an end of the menace of 
militarism—all this has made plain as 
never before the extraordinary interde- 
pendence of every nation upon almost every 
other nation. 
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The races which are in the possession of 
fertile soil for agriculture need the foreign 
markets where their corn can be sold. The 
‘nations best equipped for manufacturing 
need peaceful freedom to bring in this corn 
as food for their toilers. They also need it 
to import the raw materials without which 
their factories must stand idle. 

: Switzerland, for example, is at peace with 
the, whole. world, and js resolute, to defend 
its neutrality” fo the end; * but Switzerland 
is entirely surrounded by nations at war, 
anii-therefcre the Swiss ‘ind it’ difficult to 
get the food and the iuel they’ require, and 
almost impossible to export the few wares 
that they are still able to manufacture. 
Through no fault of its own,* Switzerland 
has been made to suffer almost as severely 
as if it had been one of the sharers in the 
fighting. 

Germany, until it chose to begin its strug- 
gle for supremacy, was glad to supply other 
nations with potash, which is an essential 
in modern scientific agriculture. On the 
other hand, Germany was glad to import 
the nitrates which are also an essential in 
modern scientific agriculture, and which 
were imperatively demanded by her rela- 
tively infertile soil. Her defeat may be 
brought about finally, not by the destruc- 
tion or surrender of her armies, but by her 
failure to feed her millions of soldiers be- 
cause of her inability to get the nitrates 
without which the intensive culture of her 
fields is impossible. Because her merchant 
marine has been swept from the seas, Ger- 
many may be deprived, not only of the tea 
and the coffee her ships used to bring from 
distant lands, but even of the potatoes she 
was accustomed to raise abundantly on her 
own farms. 


WE MUST BE READY FOR DEFENSE 


Long before we entered into the war our- 
selves, we were made to appreciate how 
dependent we were upon other nations, in 
spite of our immensely varied territory, our 
diversified population, and our inventive 
ingenuity. We could import nitrates, but 


we were deprived of potash. We had been 
wont to vaunt ourselves as a self-sufficing 
nation, able to produce within our own 
borders all that we might need; but within 
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a month after the outbreak of hostilities we 
discovered the disadvantages of having al- 
lowed Germany to manufacture many of 
our chemicals for us—chemicals needed for 
medicinal purposes, for dyeing, and for the 
making of explosives. It was well that we 
should be awakened by this unwelcome dis- 
closure, for it has made us eager to estab- 
lish industries which will render us as in- 
dependent of the foreigner as we had fondly 
believed ourselves to be. 

Nor are these the only factories which 
the war has forced us to erect. We have 
had to build countless plants for the making 
of munitions and explosives, small arms 
and artillery. The European nations with 
whom we are now in alliance were better 
prepared for war than we should have been 
if we had been brought into the conflict at 
the beginning; but no one had foreseen the 
decisive importance of an indisputable su- 
periority of shells and shrapnel, bombs and 
hand-grenades. As the Allies could not 
manufacture these things for themselves 
fast enough, they came to us; and the ex- 
pansion of our munition-making industry 
was so rapid and so elaborate that when 
at last the United States did join the forces 
fighting to make the world safe for democ- 
racy, we were in a position to equip our 
new armies speedily and satisfactorily. 

Not only have we now adequate means 
for preparing ourselves for defense, but we 
have seen the danger of not having at all 
times the factories, the machines, and the 
organizations needed for self-protection. 
We are not likely hereafter to leave our- 
selves defenseless against the treacherous 
attack of an unscrupulous foe. 

We must hereafter keep ourselves fit 
for service, since we now know that we 
can find no security in the treaties which 
seemed to protect the peace of the world. 
If the foe is treacherous and unscrupulous, 
he will not be restrained by “ scraps of 
paper.” He will not be governed by a 
decent respect for the opinions of mankind. 
He will break every convention of civiliza- 
tion which may fetter his purpose. 

Indeed, the conduct of Prussia has re- 
vealed to us that the veneer of civilization 
is thinner and more brittle than: we had be- 
lieved. We have seen it crack, and we have 














beheld beneath it the inhuman character- 
istics which we hoped the centuries had 
bred out of civilized man—the many long 
centuries which stretch back to our prob- 
ably arboreal ancestor, akin to the gorilla 
in the savagery of his lusts. 


OUR NEW PLACE AMONG THE NATIONS 


It may be only a material benefit that 
we are now better prepared to defend our- 
selves than ever before; but it is a moral 
benefit that we have had our eyes opened 
to the necessity of self-defense against a 
nation which boasts of its civilization while 
it is reverting to practises abhorrent even to 
barbarians. 

It is a moral benefit, also, that we have 
been compelled to consider anew the future 
relation of the United States to the rest of 
the world. Our superb isolation, possible 
in the past, will be impossible in the future. 
Our interests are bound up with those of 
the rest of the world. We cannot hereafter 
shrink away from the discussion of inter- 
nationai questions, or shirk out of the 
duties imposed on us by our position in the 
brotherhood of nations. 

We may keep out of the entangling alli- 
ances that Washington warned us against, 
but we cannot get out of bearing our share 
of the burden. We shall be forced to hold 
fellowship with the other peoples to take 
part in their deliberations, and to aid in the 
execution of their and our decisions. 

And the war has revealed these other 
peoples to us in new aspects, compelling us 
to reconsider our former judgments. What 
we now believe the Germans to be, and the 
French, and the British, is not at all what 
we believed them to be five years ago. The 
picture of a typical German or Frenchman 
or Britisher which we had in our mind has 
been modified in many ways. 

The portraits we had then were often 
hazy in outline, because of our ignorance 
and our want of interest. The portraits we 
have now are sharply defined as we have 
had our attention focused. Our knowledge 
has been multiplied and corrected as our 
interest has been quickened. 

It is instructive for us to compare our 
opinion of the Germans as it is now and as 
it was before they started the war. Most 
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of us held the Germans to be a gentle folk, 
sentimental, slow - moving, hard - working, 
beer-drinking, lacking in initiative. We 
acknowledged willingly their leadership in 
the musical arts, but we had not had im- 
pressed upon us the names of German 
painters, German sculptors, or German 
architects. We knew that a few of the 
more significant discoveries in science were 
to be credited to them, and also a few, but 
only a few, of the numberless inventions of 
the past century. Their contribution to 
scientific advance seemed to us the result 
of plodding industry rather than of brilliant 
inspiration. 

We were without intimate acquaintance 
with later German literature, perhaps be- 
cause the writers who were popular in Ger- 
many between Heine and Hauptmann did 
not exert the large appeal which would 
carry their works beyond the borders of 
their own language. We had not had occa- 
sion to familiarize ourselves with the books 
in which the doctrine of Pan-Germanism 
was arrogantly proclaimed; and we were far 
from suspecting that generation after gen- 
eration the Germans had been taught, in 
school and in university, to believe that 


‘they were a race apart, so superior to all 


others that it was not only their right but - 
their duty to impose their ideas, their ideals, 
and their organization upon all other races. 
Then suddenly their rulers dropped the 
mask, and the scales fell from our eyes. 
The nation which had invited our admira- 
tion for its gemiitlichkeit instantly aroused 
our abhorrence for its schrecklichkeit. Its 
leaders shocked the moral sense of the 
world both by words and by deeds; and 
they were innocently surprised that what 
seemed natural and necessary to them 
should arouse indignant protest and hostile 
contempt. Strange is it that a nation with 
a superabundance of professors of psy- 
chology should suffer from a penury of 
knowledge of human nature! Strange is it, 
also, that the leaders of this nation are in- 
tellectual without being intelligent! 


THE COURAGE AND STRENGTH OF FRANCE 


Perhaps we knew a little more about 
France than about Germany, and yet we 
were as much in error as regards the one 
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country as the other. We had more trans- 
lations from the French than from the Ger- 
man; and as most of these were novels of 
Parisian life, fast and fashionable, we de- 
rived from them the false impression that 
the French were frivolous and immoral. 
We failed to understand their frankness in 
regard to their own defects, their detesta- 
tion of hypocrisy, their more natural sim- 
plicity. In our comic papers and in our 
comic plays a Frenchman was likely to be 
a figure of fun; and there were not want- 
ing Americans who seemed to suppose that 
France was inhabited mainly by milliners 
and by cooks. 

Nor did we get any more accurate vision 
of French character from our newspaper 
discussion of French politics than from our 
own reading of French novels. We re- 
called the Panama swindle, the Dreyfus 
affair, and the Caillaux scandal; and not a 
few Americans inclined to the opinion that 
the virtue had gone out of the French, and 
that France was steadily deteriorating from 
lack of courage and of strength. 

Then millions of armed invaders swept 
almost up to the gates of Paris, and the 
French exhibited at once the courage and 
the strength we had been ready to deny 
them. In that hour of imminent peril the 
immortal soul of France stood naked _be- 
fore the world in all its sublime nobility. 
Outnumbered and almost overwhelmed, the 
French displayed their traditional gal- 
lantry, and also a serious steadfastness, a 
grim determination, which enabled them to 
retreat day after day and yet to be ready 
to advance at once and to attack with un- 
broken energy when the order came to face 
the other way. 

And the temper of the French was as 
significant as their sturdiness. They did 
not whine and they did not boast. The 
braggart was infrequent as the coward. 
They did not plead for applause, and they 
asked for no sympathy. They had no time 
to think of the opinion of other countries; 
they had to defend their own. 

Of course, they were glad to get help 
when it came. They welcomed the British 


troops as they have since welcomed the 
American advance-guard; but in the de- 
fense of their own soil they were ready to 
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bear the brunt of the battle, as the fighting 
about Verdun testified. 


THE AWAKENING OF BRITAIN 


The British we ought to have known 
better than we knew either the Germans or 
the French, if only because of our pos- 
session of the same language and of our 
inheritance of the same literature. They 
were our kin across the sea—a little more 
than kin and often less than kind. They 
had been our foes in two wars, as every 
American schoolboy knew; and in the 
second of these wars they had burned the 
Capitol at Washington. They had often 
annoyed us by the exhibition of insular 
arrogance; and only of late had they shown 
any desire or any ability to understand us. 
Our attitude to them was not hostile, of 
course; it was not even unfriendly; but it 
could hardly be called friendly. 

We could not but mark symptoms of re- 
laxing energy in the British Isles. In al- 
most every department of life we beheld 
what seemed to be a lazy unwillingness to 
make the resolute effort required if Great 
Britain was to keep abreast of the march 
of events. We wondered if the complacency 
born of former supremacy in discovery and 
invention, in manufacture, commerce, and 
finance, might not be bringing about an 
enfeebling of the fiber of the British. In- 
stead of girding up their loins and setting 
their house in order, they were willing to 
waste their time in the bitter and futile 
debates of petty partizan politics. 

The invasion of Belgium awakened the 
British from their lethargy; and they made 
it obvious at once that they were neither 
weak nor lazy when they had to fight for 
their lives. At the call of the bugle the 
national will stiffened, and every one of the 
doubtful symptoms of indifference and in- 
capacity disappeared. It seemed as if John 
Bull had sweated off his fat and stood erect, 
lean and sinewy, as young as if he was his 
own grandson. The navy was ready; and 
army after army was made ready. Every 
activity of the nation was reorganized, 
speeded up, and coordinated harmoniously. 
Loan after loan was oversubscribed, and 
crushing taxation was borne without a 
murmur. 
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More significant than any other sign of 
strength was the fact that Great Britain 
made no demand upon her colonies—made, 
indeed, no appeal to them for help in the 
hour of need. More significant still is the 
fact that the oversea dominions sprang to 
arms at once and voluntarily did their ut- 
most to succor and to support the mother 
country. Everybody knew that the bond 
which tied these distant dominions to the 
island kingdom was loose; but nobody 
knew that it was unbreakable. The British 
Empire suddenly became a fact and not a 
figure of speech. 

Its ties have now been sealed by blood. 
It has to-day a unity and a solidarity more 
cohesive than any had dared to hope. And 
this is because it is not truly an empire, 
ruled by an emperor wielding undisputed 
authority; it is a commonwealth of free 
and self-governing states, with a central 
administration which exercises no coercion 
and seeks no service upon compulsion. It 
came into being haphazard, as the inevita- 
ble result of a series of happy accidents; 
and in the future it will have a conscious- 
ness of itself, due to the proud memory of 
sacrifices in common. 


A NEW ERA FOR BRITAIN AND AMERICA 


Perhaps no one of the by-products of the 
war is more immediately important than 
the regeneration and reinvigoration of the 
United Kingdom, and than the unification 
of the scattered territories which constitute 
the British commonwealth. Yet it may 
prove that there is another consequence of 
our taking up arms to fight in alliance with 
France and England and Italy which will 
bulk still more largely in history. 

We Americans had the tradition of 
friendship with the French, but we had a 
tradition of enmity with the English. The 
battles of the Revolution and of the War 
of 1812 occupy much space in our school 
histories. We remembered only too well 
the seven years’ struggle with the British; 
but we did not remind ourselves that the 
King of England we were really fighting 
was a German who could scarcely speak 
English, and who was able to hire Hessians 
from his fellow German rulers. We did 
not give weight enough to what we knew— 
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that the best men in England were on our 
side against their German king. We never 
allowed ourselves to forget that we had had 
two wars with Great Britain, and that we 
had been on the brink of a third war more 
than once in the dark years between Bull 
Run and Gettysburg. 

But this third war had been averted, and 
we had lived in peace with England for 
more than a hundred years, with an un- 
guarded frontier of three thousand miles 
between us and British territory. The Eng- 
lish king is not now a German; and the 
institutions of England have been liberal- 
ized decade after decade until now the con- 
trol of the people over the government in 
Great Britain is as indisputable as it is in 
the United States. The inhabitants of the 
American Union and of the British Empire 
possess the same language, the same liter- 
ature, the same law. ‘They are possessed 
by the same ideals of conduct. They are 
inspired by the same hopes for the future. 
As Mr. Balfour said last year in response 
to an address by the American ambassador 
at a meeting’ in London on the Fourth of 


July: 


These hopes and these ideals we have not 
learned from each other. We have them in 
common from a common history and from a 
common ancestry. We have not learned freedom 
from you nor you from us. We both sprang from 
the same root, and we both cultivate the same 
great aims. . Will not our descendants, 
when they come to look back upon this unique 
episode in the history of the world, say that 
among the incalculable circumstances which it 
produced, the most beneficent and the most per- 
manent is that we are brought together and united 
for one common purpose in one common under- 
standing—the two great branches of the English- 


speaking race? 
THE SPIRIT OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Just as the war forced us in America to 
revise our opinions of the British, the 
French, and the Germans, so our own entry 
into it revealed us to ourselves. It proved 
that we had not degenerated since 1776 
and 1861. It showed that the stock was 
as sturdy as ever, not lacking “ iron in the 
blood to edge resolve with.” It was at once 
made manifest that superabundant prosper- 
ity and long-protracted peace had not com- 
bined to breed sloth and corruption. 
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Maeterlinck had expressed a belief, not 
uncommon before this conflict began, that 
“ courage, moral and physical endurance, if 
not forgetfulness of self, renunciation of all 
comfort, the faculty of sacrifice, the power 
to face death, belong exclusively to the 
most primitive, the least happy, the least 
intelligent of peoples, those who are least 
capable of reasoning, of taking danger into 
account.” On the very first day of the war 
his fellow Belgians proved the falsity of 
Maeterlinck’s opinion; and it was promptly 
contradicted by the conduct of the French 
and of the British. 

The men capable of reasoning and of 
taking danger into account were found to 
have a higher courage than that which we 
find in the most primitive and the least in- 
telligent of peoples. They have physical 
courage stiffened by moral courage. Their 
imagination may give them a keener sense 
of the perils which lie before them, but it 
does not inhibit them from fronting these 
perils at the call of duty. War does not 
create the manly and martial virtues; it 
merely reveals them and affdérds immediate 
occasion for their exercise. 

We are naturally inclined to credit the 
men of 1776 and the men of 1861 with 
triumphant heroism, but they were not all 
of heroic temper. The Revolution was won 
by the Continentals; and on more than one 
occasion the militia behaved as badly as 
they did in the War of 1812. In the Civil 
War, too, there were thousands of coffee- 
coolers and bounty-jumpers. 

The spirit of the American people is at 
least as good to-day as it was in those dis- 
tant yesterdays; and in one respect it seems 
to be better—it is less emotional and more 
sternly moral. Our men are not volunteer- 
ing with hurrahing hysteria. They have no 
glamour of glory, no deceptive vision of 
themselves on horseback waving swords and 
leading headlong charges. After three years 
of war it is stripped and bare of all its ro- 
mantic allurements. It is recognized to be 
what the British soldier called it—‘ damn 
dull, damn dirty, and’ damn dangerous.” 
Even the hot and adventurous ardor of 
youth cannot blind men to its perils. 

It is with eyes open to what is before 
them that more than a million men have 
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entered our military services since the Unit- 
ed States broke with Germany. Most 
of them were moved not by the zest of 
adventure, not by the ardor of youth, not 
by the stimulus of enthusiasm, but by a 
resolute sense of duty. They knew that a 
hard job had to be done, and they felt that 
it was up to them to'see it through. There 
was no sudden heat in their action, but 
rather a cold determination, characteristic 
of men capable of reasoning and of taking 
danger into account. And perhaps in this 
respect the temper of the men of 1917 is 
even finer than the spirit of the men of 
1861, who could not know so well what 
was before them. 


A NATION UNITED FOR SERVICE 


Even if this may seem a little fanciful, 
there is no doubt as to the superiority of 
1917 over 1861 in another field —in the 
making of the whole nation ready for war, 
in the conserving of its supplies, in the 
utilization of its energies, and in the co- 
ordination of its endeavors. 

Never before in the history of the United 
States has there been a volunteering of the 
captains of industry, of the men who make 
things and who do things, of “ big busi- 
ness’ on the one side and of the labor- 
unions on the other. Never before have the 
inventors been mobilized, as they have been 
in the Naval Consulting Board, on which 
they serve without pay and meet all their 
own expenses. Never before has there ever 
come into existence a Council of National 
Defense, made up of men of the highest 
repute, ready to abandon their own private 
tasks to work for the public good, giving 
the nation the benefit of their skill, their 
experience, and their resourcefulness, with- 
out thought of any other reward than their 
satisfaction in their ability to be of use in 
the hour of need. 

The Council of National Defense and 
its many subsidiaries, the Committee on 
Transportation—-which has unified all the 
railroads—the Aircraft Production Board, 
the General Munitions Board, the General 
Medical Board, and the Commercial Econ- 
omy Board, have repeatedly called for the 
aid of busy men; and these men have in- 
stantly abandoned their own business to 

















WHAT OUR FIGHTING MEN ARE THINKING ABOUT 


give their whole time to the service of the 
nation. Competitors have been willing to 
cooperate for the public good. 

No doubt there have been exceptions to 
this patriotic proffering of personal service; 
there have been not a few selfish and 
greedy profiteers; but when at last the war 
is at an end, and when the time comes 
for its myriad activities to be seen in 
perspective, its historians will need to.de- 
vote an ample share of their records to the 
setting forth of the deeds of men who did 
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not fight, but who made it possible for the 
exported army to do the fighting, and who 
organized the civilian population to avoid 
waste, to undergo discipline, and to bear 
its share of the burden. And it is one of 
the undeniable benefits of the war that we 
have had disclosed to us the presence in the 
body politic of citizens of this high type. 
We might well have hoped that such men 
existed, even if they were only a few; and 
now we know that they exist and that they 
are many. 





What Our Fighting Men 
Are Thinking About 


AND HOW THEIR NEW IDEAS MAY 


MAKE THEMSELVES FELT WHEN 


THE WAR 


IS OVER 


By Judson C. Welliver 


Special Correspondent of Munsgy'’s MaGazine and the New York Sun 
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HAT are the men “ over there,’ 

the soldiers who are fighting in 

this great war—what are they 
thinking? Thinking, that is, about the 
problems of the end of the war, about the 
part they are going to take in the life and 
politics of the home country when they get 
back to it, about social and political and 
industrial reconstruction, about the sort of 
world they want made out of this sad old 
place? 

The politicians of England and France 
and Italy—not to mention Russia—have 
been asking these questions, which are of 
almost equal interest and importance to 
thinking people in the United States. And 
a great many observers—journalists, econo- 
mists, social investigators, writers of every- 
thing from fiction to finance—are trying to 
provide correct answers. 

There is no doubt that after the war the 
men who are now fighting will be an even 
bigger factor in the life and politics of every 
belligerent country than the discharged sol- 


diers were in the United States during the 
generation following the Civil War. Eng- 
land is fairly typical in this regard of the 
other warring countries. It has about five 
million men in uniform, three millions of 
them now serving outside the home coun- 
try; and by all accounts there is little essen- 
tial difference between the sentiments and 
aims of the men at home and those overseas. 

These men in the king’s uniform repre- 
sent rather more than half of the voting 
strength registered in the British Isles before 
the war. With the addition of some six 
million women’s votes to the register, the 
soldier vote will no longer be a majority, 
but it will hardly be less influential because 
the women are voting. The politicians, in- 
deed, suspect that whatever radical ten- 
dencies the soldier vote may develop will 
be rather accentuated than otherwise by the 
addition of the women’s votes. A good 
many of the women leaders will be out to 
get particular reforms in matters of educa- 
tion and public health, and in the interests 
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of women and children, in behalf of which 
they will endeavor to enlist the soldiers, 
giving their support to the demands of the 
veteran as a quid pro quo. 


THE SOLDIERS THINKING FOR THEMSELVES 


Of one thing every student of the sub- 
ject is convinced—that the soldiers are do- 
ing an unwonted lot of thinking, and doing 
it with unwonted independence. To the 
great majority of them the war has brought 
an opportunity such as they never knew 
before for intimate discussion among them- 
selves. They have been looking down into 
the vitals of things, gropingly attempting 
to make up their minds what it is that has 
gone wrong with this world and brought 
it face to face with the frightful conditions 
that now prevail. 

They are wondering if there is any room 
in a properly organized world for crowned 
heads and thrones. They are also question- 
ing with ominous acuteness whether the ex- 
isting forms of democracy are really demo- 
cratic. They have observed that countries 
which are called democracies, where there is 
a certain responsibility of the government to 
the people, were dragged into the maelstrom 
of the war just as inevitably as the autoc- 
racies. ‘They are commenting on the fact 
that secret diplomacy, after all, was just 
about as firmly established in countries sup- 
posed to be democratic as those frankly 
autocratic. They observed that republican 
France, for decades before the war, was 
chained to the chariot of militarism only 
less irrevocably than absolutist Germany. 

In saying that the men at the front are 
thinking and debating upon these things, 
the writer knows whereof he speaks. He 
has talked with hundreds of soldiers on leave 
from the front, attempting to discover what 
is at the bottom of their minds, what direc- 
tion their thoughts are taking. 

There is a significant proportion of 
what might be called intellectual and 
moral pacifism among the soldiers. It is 
quite different from the sort of pacifism 
that is preached from soap-boxes and 
park stands in London. The soldiers not 


only recognize that the war is inevitable 
as a result of conditions which have pre- 
vailed in the past, but they are convinced 
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and determined that the first business in 
hand is to fight to a victorious conclusion. 
Their pacifism is of a sort that firmly be- 
lieves in having peace even if it is neces- 
sary to fight for it. It is not the sort of 
pacifism that betrays the morale of an 
army; quite the contrary. 


HOW TO PREVENT FUTURE WARS 


But beyond all this the soldier’s mind is 
bent to the consideration of things in the 
hereafter. Admitting that there is only 
one way to end the present war—by fight- 
ing it to a finish—the man in khaki is in- 
sistent, as probably no soldier of any former 
generation ever was, that the institution of 
war is bad, and must be abolished or limited 
in future, if that is possible. 

I do not assert that a majority of the sol- 
diers are convinced that war can be abol- 
ished or even measurably controlled. The 
fatalism that one finds among them dictates 
the opinion which a large number, at any 
rate, entertain—that war is the result of 
elemental passions and conflicting interests, 
as deep-seated as any other attribute of 
human nature. 

But by no means all take this view. I 
should say that an increasing number of 
them reject it. And if that conjecture is 
correct, it is particularly important, because 
most of the literature that has been fed to 
the soldier has been of a kind calculated 
to increase his war spirit, to exaggerate his 
disposition toward strife, to magnify and 
glorify his profession. 

The sort of pacifism that has been devel- 
oping among the soldiers is a pacifism that 
seeks means to prevent war, to minimize the 
danger of its occurrence, to devise new polit- 
ical instrumentalities, new guarantees of in- 
ternational law, new diplomatic modes, with 
this end in view. It has in mind to accom- 
plish some useful results by perfectly regu- 
lar and orderly processes, by bringing pres- 
sure to bear upon politicians and political 
institutions, directing the former and re- 
modeling the latter. 


A NEW TYPE OF SOLDIER-CITIZEN 


It can hardly be doubted, in view of the 
great mass of testimony that has been pro- 
duced from the conversations, the journals 

















and diaries, the letters and miscellaneous 
writings of soldiers in the last three and a 
half years, that the fighting men of this gen- 
eration are socially conscious to an amazing- 
ly greater extent than those of any other 
era. The dissemination of education and 
intelligence, the increasing democratization 
of even the most backward peoples, the real- 
ization by every man that he has a right 
to have opinions and to make those opinions 
as weighty as possible—these factors have 
given the nations a new type of soldier. 

The men in the trenches never for a mo- 
ment forget that they are primarily citizens. 
They expect hereafter to play the part of 
citizenship with a larger understanding, a 
more accurate perception, than they could 
have possessed if this war had not happened, 
than any body of soldiers in any earlier 
generation could possibly have possessed. 

At the risk of being grossly misunder- 
stood by people who will attach the narrow- 
est definition to the term “ socialism,” and 
with the plea that they should accept, in- 
stead, the broadest and most general mean- 
ing of the word, it may be said that very- 
plainly the mass of soldiers have been in- 
fluenced greatly by the discussion of social- 
ism in recent years. 

Nowadays pretty nearly everybody is, or 
imagines himself to be, more or less a social 
philosopher. Studies, whether profound or 
superficial, of social problems had been 
deeply affecting the undercurrents of all 
public thought and private opinion for a 
long time before the war. Everybody re- 
calls how common it was to hear the most 
devout conservative drop his voice and in- 
terject into any sort of discussion the more 
or less apologetic confession: 

“ Of course, you understand, I am funda- 
mentally a good deal of a socialist, but—” 

The “ but ” was followed by any one or 
more of the stereotyped pleas in extenua- 
tion. It “ wouldn’t work,” or “ human 
nature would have to be made over first,” 
or “ there must be generations of be‘ ier edu- 
cation first,” and so on. 

Before the men who are now soldiers 
donned their uniforms, all these inchoate 
and unorganized impressions were in their 
minds. The soldier is by nature and force 


of circumstances an intellectual ruminant. 
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He is given to chewing the cud of his stored- 





up opinions and impressions. Like other 
ruminants, he is a gregarious animal; and 
he not only chews, but he talks, compares, 
formulates, exchanges ideas. To what ex- 
tent has this cud-chewing, digestion, and 
assimilation of his war experience made the 
soldier a different sort of citizen? 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN DEMOCRACY 


In the armies that are now fighting and 
dying — and ruminating — there has been 
effected such a commingling of all social 
and mental qualities and capabilities as no 
other form of democracy could produce. 

A few months ago, I found a pair of pals, 
both British privates, quartered together in 
the wreck .of a blown-up building at Ba- 
paume, seriously exchanging views about 
the world’s problems. One of them had 
been in peace times a London cab-driver, a 
bit of a politician among his kind, unlet- 
tered, his first intellectual stomach filled 
with the miscellaneous mass of unchewed 
provender that he had gathered from so- 
cialist harangues and trade-union discus- 
sions. The other was a graduate of a large 
though traditionally second-rate English 
university. I managed to pry myself into 
their conversation, and it is no reflection 
on the intellectual ability of either to say 
that I went away feeling quite uncertain 
which of the two was influencing the other 
more deeply. 

Recently I stumbled on a little book in 
French, written by a French soldier while 
he was convalescent after being wounded. 
It was entitled “Les Bienfaits de la 
Guerre ”—literally, ‘“‘The Benefits of the 
War.” The author had seen a good deal 
of this intellectual cud-chewing, and had 
done his share of it. His observations had 
equipped him with a pretty definite idea 
of what the mind of the French soldier, at 
least, is going to reflect after the war. 

It is true, no doubt, that some real and 
tangible benefits will come to the world as 
a result of the war. This writer, Joachim 
Gasquet, believes that a higher ideal of 
citizenship and of service has been brought 
into view and will be realized: : 


Make no mistake about it—when victory comes, 
and with it peace, we shall not be satisfied with 
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mere words. We soldiers shall take our part in 
politics, though outside the electoral arena. All 
these things we have learned in the trenches; the 
rest of France and Europe will have to learn them 
with us. 

The least disciplined of men have learned, in 
the trenches, the necessity of cooperation, dis- 
cipline, and recognition of realities. 

The least thoughtful one among us has ob- 
served that he is necessary to all the rest, and all 
the rest are necessary to him; but that, notwith- 
standing, the general interest is something beyond, 
above, more than the total of particular interests. 

Will the present mood of men, promoted from 
their old status of voters to that of true citizen- 
ship; will their demand for order in the fullest 
sense, as against the tyranny of chance or dema- 
gogury; will the wholesome habit learned in 
the trenches, of considering all personal effort 
in relation to the common task—will all these 
things continue in the field and the work- 
shop, and hereafter determine new social forms 
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capable of adapting themselves to the revivified 
commonwealth ? 

Will our military victory bring about civic re- 
organizetion? Or will all these vital powers 
which have been persistently expanding during 
the years of war waste themselves fantastically in 
an enthusiastic outburst of ephemeral sentiments 
and futile words? 

M. Gasquet is hopeful that there will be 
no such misfortune as a failure of the sol- 
dier’s hopes and plans, vague as they may 
yet be, for a better future. 

“We in the trenches,” he says, “ are lay- 
ing the most solid foundations on which a 
new Europe is to be built.” 

Such is the conviction of a French sol- 
dier. It does not vary in anything essen- 
tial from what seems to be the conviction 
of the British soldier’s mind. 





MY LOS’ FRIEND 


Frienp of my later years, 
Though by your grave I stand, 
I see through mist of tears 
Your smile, your outstretched hand. 


Some rare, sweet hours we had, 
From life’s keen striving spared; 

I grieve, yet I am glad, 
Remembering what we shared. 


Oft, in the crowded days 
That kept us long apart, 
You passed beyond my gaze, 
But never from my heart. 


Brave soldier in the fight, 
Comrade of my campaigns, 

You made my burden light, 
Shared my defeats and gains. 


Steadfast and sure and true, 
Not in your greatest stress 
Had you one doubt I knew 
Your worth or loved you less. 


Look hack from the Beyond, 

Leal comrade, kindred soul, , 
And you shall see the bond 

Between us strong and whole! 


Your leok, your voice, your touch, 
I lose without amend; 

But, though I miss so much, 
I have not lost my friend. 


Until in Lethe’s tide 
I, too, my cup shall dip, 
Remembrance will abide 
Of that fine comradeship. 


Frank Roe Batchelder 
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THE NEW STATES OF FINLAND, POLAND, THE UKRAINE, LITHUANIA, AND OTHERS 
THAT MAY ARISE IF THE MUSCOVITE EMPIRE IS CLEFT INTO FRAGMENTS 


By Frederic Austin Ogg 


Professor of Political Science in the University of Wisconsin 


S the world witnessing the birth-throes 
of a great and lasting democratic re- 
public in Russia, or the prologue to 

a pageant of reviving monarchy, or the 
crumbling of an imperial dominion, along 
historic lines of cleavage, into a mélange 
of independent and jealous political divi- 
sions? Statesmen in a score of capitals 
would listen greedily to the man who could 
tell. 

Twelve years ago Russia was riding on 
the crest of a gigantic wave of reform. 
Defeat by Japan and recurring internal 
disorders had completely discredited the old 
autocratic régime. A written constitution 
was promulgated, a national parliament was 
created, local government was regenerated, 
patriotism was revived, the repression of 
subject peoples was halted, civic rights 
were enlarged, the press was liberated, 
public education received a new emphasis. 
The country seemed determined by one 
grand leap to put itself abreast of the great, 
free nations of the earth. 

But no people ever really moves forward 
so fast. The French did most, or all, of 
these things in the space of a few months 
in 1789-1790; but years of revolutionary 
violence, followed by a long stretch of 
Napoleonic absolutism, and that in turn by 
more than five decades of alternating liber- 
alism and reaction, were required to bring 
the country to the settled and orderly 
democracy of the Third Republic. 

The eight years from 1906 to 1914 were 
in Russia a time of grievous disillusion- 
ment. From the exuberance of idealism, 
the nation was plunged into gloomy con- 


templation of a score of bitter facts. Time 
soon revealed the hollowness of the democ- 
racy that had been set up, the indifference 
of the masses, the lack of unity of feeling 
and purpose, the menace to social order 
from lawless radicalism, the inexperience 
and doctrinaire delusions of the popular 
leaders. 


SHORT-LIVED NATIONAL E:ITHUSIASM 


The outbreak of the present war brought 
the drifting country to the sudden necessity 
of some great decisions. The Czar’s gov- 
ernment decided to resist the purposes of 
the Central Powers; the people decided to 
support the government, as being engaged, 
not in an adventure engineered by unscru- 
pulous ambition, but in an unavoidable 
struggle for independence and existence. 
For a time the national enthusiasm swept 
all before it. 

“It is a great, unforgetable time,” wrote 
an eminent Liberal whose energies had been 
previously devoted mainly to criticism of 
the government and its conservative sup- 
porters. “‘ We are happy to be all at one.” 

Americans need not be told in these days 
that the strain of war brings to light 
unsuspected cleavages in a people. The 
solidarity of Russia was quickly proved a 
fiction. Geographical, racial, religious, eco- 
nomic, political differences rose like gigantic 
walls to set off group from group. Whether 
the war was a success or a failure, internal 
clash of interest and opinion was certain 
sooner or later to reduce the country to a 
state of comparative passivity. Nowhere 
was this fact better known than at Berlin. 
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Finally came the dramatic disclosure of 
the nation’s volcanic condition in the revo- 
lution of last spring, resulting in the 
enforced abdication of Nicholas II and the 
proclamation of a republic. By rapid stages 
the country fell into the clutches of the 
usurping crowd of socialists, pacifists, pro- 
German agents, and labor agitators which 
controls it at the time of writing this article. 
Not even Russia has ever known such 
anarchy. Not only is the country’s further 
participation in the war made extremely 
doubtful; the very foundations of social 
order are endangered, and territorial unity 
seems to hang by a thread. 

Already the disintegrating process has set 
in. Finland has proclaimed long-coveted 
independence, and if the opportunity con- 
tinues other districts will follow suit. Like 
a bundle of staves held together by a string, 
the empire began to fall apart when the 
cord of national government was cut by 
revolution. 

Should the Muscovite giant be perma- 
nently dismembered, what are the geograph- 
ical and political lines on which the break 
will probably come? What new states are 
likely to arise? In short, what will the map 
of eastern Europe look like when the wave 
of secession has spent its force? 


RUSSIA A CONGLOMERATE OF NATIONS 


When one sets out to think or speak of 
things Russian, one must throw one’s mind 
into high gear. The powers of visualization 
have to be stretched to their limits. For, as 
the old procurator of the Holy Synod, 
Pobiedonostseff, used to say: 

“ Russia is not a state—it is a world.” 

Recall, first, the fact that European and 
Asiatic Russia together comprise one- 
seventh of the land surface and contain 
one-twelfth of the population of the globe; 
that they would make forty-two countries 
the size of France and three the size of the 
continental United States; that from Mos- 
cow, the heart of European Russia, to 
Vladivostok is, as the crow flies, a distance 
of nearly five thousand miles—as if the 
Mediterranean and Indian Ocean were 
dried up and Paris had its eastern harbor 
at Calcutta. 

Remember, too, that Russia in Europe 
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has an area of 1,867,737 square miles, 
which means that France could be set down 
in it nine times, England and Wales thirty- 
two times, New York State almost forty 
times, the kingdom of the Netherlands one 
hundred and fifty-five times. Obviously 
a good many states could be carved out of 
such a dominion and yet be of very re- 
spectable proportions. 

Russia is a world also in the contrasts of 
her climate, the richness of ‘her resources, 
and the variety of her products. Leaving 
out of account the frozen marshes of the 
far north, inhabited only by the Laplander 
and reindeer, and the salt deserts of the 
extreme south, frequented only by the 
nomadic tribes and the camel, the country 
falls into three great, irregular zones ex- 
tending from east to west—the zone of 
primeval forests in the north, the region of 
grassy steppes or prairies in the south, and 
an intermediate belt of arable land, “ that 
famous black soil of inexhaustible fertility, 
which it is only necessary to scratch for the 
harvest to burst out as by enchantment.” 
To forest, pasture, and agricultural wealth 
are added mineral resources—the coal of 
the Donetz, the oil of Baku, the gold and 
silver of the Ural regions and Siberia—such 
as are possessed by no other European 
country. 

What is more to the present point, Russia 
is not a nation, but a conglomerate of 
nations, speaking many languages— Polish, 
Finnish, Swedish, German, Rumanian, and 
three chief dialects of Russian—professing 
many forms of religion -— Buddhist, Mo- 
hammedan, Greek Orthodox, Roman Cath- 
olic, pagan—with every degree of civiliza- 
tion, from the nomadic tribes of the steppes 
to the progressive Finns, with their uni- 
versal public education, their democratic 
parliament, and their votes for women. 

For a thousand years the limitless Rus- 
sian plains, lying wide open to the world, 
have been a debatable land over which 
successive hordes have swept like spring 
torrents. Ethnologists have counted forty- 
eight racial elements representing the allu- 
vial strata of these invasions. “ Tchoudes 
and Tchouvachs, Tatars and Tcheremis- 
sans, Kalmucks and Khirgiz, Finns and 
Samoyedes, Georgians and Lesghians, Per- 
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sians and Armenians, Jews and Rumanians, 
Germans and Swedes, Poles and Lithua- 
nians, Great Russians, White Russians, and 
Little Russians—each unit of this babel of 
nations is a.living witness of a tragic past.” 


HOW THE CZARS’ EMPIRE WAS MADE 


The main threads in the making of 
modern Russia are two—the building, in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, of the 
Czardom of Muscovy, centering at Mos- 
cow, and the subjugation of the territories, 
stretching toward every point of the com- 
pass, by which the monarchy’s boundaries 
were rounded out to their present limits. 

The builder and subjugator was the Great 
Russian, the pioneer of the Slav race, who 
though originally the weakest element of 
that race politically, and much affected by 
Tatar and Finnish influence, became the 
most indefatigable conqueror and organizer 
of eastern Europe. The Great Russians 
to-day occupy the vast plains of the Volga 
and the Don, northward to the latitude of 
Petreograd—the heart of the country. They 
number about forty millions. 

Starting with the czardom of Muscovy, 
ruled from Moscow, the Russian nation 
grew by process of steady accretion around 
the rim. Ivan III (1462-1505) conquered 
Novgorod and extended his dominions 
northward to the polar sea. Alexis (1645- 
1676) absorbed the territories of the 
Ukrainians, or Little Russians, as far as the 
Dnieper. Peter the Great (1689-1725) 
acquired the Baltic lands of Ingria, Karelia, 
Livonia, and Esthonia, together with a part 
of Finland. 

Catherine Il (1762-1796) incorporated 
Courland, participated in three partitions 
of Poland—-by which Russia gained the 
major portion of that unhappy state—and 
compelled the Turks to yield the Crimea, 
together with large stretches of territory on 
the Black Sea and Danube. Alexander I 
(1801-1825) took advantage of the Napo- 
leonic wars to bring in the remainder of 
Finland, and started a piecemeal absorption 
of Caucasia which was brought to comple- 
tion by Alexander II, following the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877-1878. Expansion in 
Asia went on steadiiy from the seventeenth 
century to the first decade of the twentieth. 


DISSOLUTION? 29 


Each successive annexation brought more 
taxes, more soldiers, more resources of every 
kind, but it also added to the heterogeneity 
of the peoples gathered under Muscovite 


rule and raised new and difficult problems 


of assimilation. 

The supreme task which the modern 
Russian state set itself, after the rounding 
out of its dominions, was the Russification 
of its subject nationalities. In this it largely 
failed. Its efforts were spasmodic, its 
methods were harsh and repelling. It 
modeled its policies upon those of Prussia, 
and to a large extent depended on German 
officials to carry out its brutal decrees. 
After all was done, the empire remained a 
mere aggregation of geographical and racial 
units, held together partly by community 
of economic interest, but mainly by force. 
Even Great Russians, Little Russians, and 
White Russians quarreled incessantly and 
hated one another royally. 


THE CHANCE OF A FEDERAL UNION 


One solution of the problem would have 
been—would yet be—the adoption of a 
federal plan of organization, which would 
allow to the leading nationalities of the 
empire a large measure of self-government 
and cultural independence. Many of these 
nationalities confidently expected from the 
revolution of 1905-1906 a result of this 
sort; and the revolutionary program drawn 
up before the creation of the first Duma 
proposed the reorganization of the whole 
empire on the basis of a free confederate 
union. 

“ Every nationality which belongs to the 
union,” the preamble declared, “has the 
right to leave it whenever this procedure 
appears useful for it. Vice versa, every 
nationality that does not belong to the 
union may join it upon mutual agreement.” 


The revolution passed, and the empire - 


was not federalized. Content with their 
increased share, through the Duma, in di- 
recting the nation’s destinies, the leaders of 
Great Russian nationalism promptly fell in 
with the bureaucratic policy of Russifying 
the minor nationalities. Finns, Poles, and 
the rest felt the lash of intolerance under 
the new régime quite as severely as under 
the old. 
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Enraged by this disappointment of their 
fondest hopes, these nationalities fell into 
sullen disaffection, and lent a ready ear to 
the anti-Russian propaganda cleverly set 
on foot in various parts of the empire by 
German and Austrian agents. From the 
time of Austria~-Hungary’s annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1908 until after 
the outbreak of war in 1914 the Vienna 
and Petrograd governments were engaged 
in a titanic duel whose principal modus 
operandi on each side was the encourage- 
ment of sedition and separatism among the 
discontented racial groups of the other 
power. 

A short, successful war might have tended 
to consolidate the empire by vindicating the 
power of the national government and 
arousing a common pride of conquest; but 
the war, from the Russian point of view, 
has not been successful. Brilliant exploits 
have been succeeded by humiliating dis- 
asters; vast numbers of soldiers have been 
killed, wounded, or captured; territory 
taken from the enemy has been lost again; 
Russian soil has been invaded; the nation’s 
fighting front has collapsed; loyalty to a 
cause as personified in the Czar has been 
succeeded by an uncertain allegiance to 
half-understood principles of republicanism, 
socialism, federalism, and other “ isms ” too 
numerous to specify. 

For more than a year everything has 
been dissolution, disorder, chaos. Plainly 
the chance for which the various groups of 
nationalists have long been looking is at 
hand. 

If the former empire finally goes to 
pieces, what are some of the fragments that 
may be expected first to fly off from the 
main body? 

THE GRAND DUCHY OF FINLAND 


The first is the grand duchy of Finland, 
which, as has been observed, has already 
declared its independence. Finland is, with 
one or two exceptions, the most non-Russian 
part of Russia. Geologically it belongs to 


the Scandinavian peninsula, being cut off 
from Russia proper by a chain of lakes 
which forms one huge trench from the 
Baltic to the White Sea. It has an area of 
144,255 square miles, and is therefore about 
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the size of Montana, or two-thirds the size 
of France. 

The Finns, who form nine-tenths of the 
population of the duchy, took possession 
when they were still barbarous nomads, a 
thousand years or more ago. Racially, they 
are aliens in Europe, being akin to the 
yellow peoples of Asia, the Mongols and the 
Turks; although the relationship is now 
remote, and the traveler will find few evi- 
dences of it. In the twelfth century they 
were Christianized from Sweden, and at 
the same time they were brought under 
Swedish political control; for, like many 
good people before and since, the Swedes 
went forth with Bible in one hand and 
sword in the other. 

None the less, the Swedes extended to 
the backward Finns their superior civili- 
zation, gave them laws, improved their 
crude agriculture, and introduced among 
them various practical arts. In the six- 
teenth century the country was raised to 
the dignity of a grand duchy, and at the 
opening of the seventeenth Gustavus Adol- 
phus gave it a diet, composed of the four 
orders of the nobility, clergy, burghers, and 
peasants. 

Meanwhile Russia’s expansion northward 
brought her to the Finnish borders, and as 
early as the fourteenth century the unhappy 
territory began to suffer the common fate 
of “ buffer ” states by being made a cockpit 
of international war. Peter the Great con- 
quered the entire land, although by the 
peace of Nystad (1721) only the eastern- 
most province, that of Viborg, was annexed. 
Repeated efforts of Sweden to regain this 
province failed, however; and finally, in 
1809, Alexander I brought all the Finnish 
territories under the Muscovite yoke. 

Far fram treating the new lands as a 
conquered province, the liberal-minded Czar 
confirmed to them all the laws, rights, and 
privileges that they had enjoyed under 
Swedish rule. This meant that Finland 
continued to be a partially independent 
state, with its own laws, its own army, its 
own currency, its own postal system. The 
Czar, as grand duke, was represented in 
the country by a governor-general; the diet 
served, as before, the purposes of a national 
parliament. 
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MAP SHOWING NEW STATES (sHaDED) THAT MAY BE FORMED IF RUSSIA LOSES HER UNITY 


For eighty years the system worked 
smoothly and Finland prospered. Then, in 
the reign of Alexander III, the Pan-Slavist 
bureaucracy got the upper hand at Petro- 
grad, and Finnish liberties began to be 
curtailed. 

First, Russian was made the language of 
official correspondence. Then the local 
press was gagged. An imperial manifesto 
of 1899 canceled the powers of the diet and 
virtually abrogated the constitution. A 
new military law of 1901 practically amal- 
gamated the Finnish armed forces with the 
Russian. Finally, in 1903, the Russian 
governor was invested with powers closely 
resembling those of a dictator. The country 
was flooded with spies; newspapers were 
suppressed and books confiscated; schools 
were closed; arbitrary arrests and banish- 





ments became daily occurrences; no means 
of Russification was left untried. 

The oppressed people protested with all 
vigor, but without avail, until the Russian 
reverses in the war with Japan lent fresh 
force to their arguments. Then a great 
popular strike drove the Czar’s government, 
in six days, to abandon its autocratic policy. 
On November ‘4, 1905, a decree was issued 
annulling the whole series of despotic meas- 
ures and making Finland once more a free 
country, with a responsible government of 
its own. 

In the following year the Finns them- 
selves followed with a revision of their 
constitution, substituting for the antiquated 
four-chambered diet a consolidated parlia- 
ment, giving the franchise to women as well 
as men at the age of twenty-four, and estab- 
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lishing a system of proportional representa- 
tion. The first parliament of the new 
régime contained nineteen women. 

Troublous times set in again for Finland 
in 1908, when at the instigation of the 
Pan-Slavists the Czar began to insist that 
all Finnish questions affecting the empire 
should be decided by the ministry at Petro- 
grad. Thenceforth until the outbreak of 
the war in 1914 the tension was severe, and 
at times the Finnish constitutional system 
was in imminent danger of overthrow. 

Finland has, therefore, no love for Russia. 
Her ties with that country have been wholly 
artificial. Her three million people include 
hardly a person of Russian  <k, except 
here and there a public officer. Aside from 
a quarter of a million Swedes, who form 
the nobility and upper bourgeoisie, the 
population is purely Finnish. The country 
is small and poor, but its people are thrifty, 
spirited, and progressive. They are the 
last folk in the world to shrink from the 
responsibilities and dangers of separate 
nationality. 

A second important portion of the empire 
that is likely to go off at a tangent is Poland. 


POLAND’S STRUGGLE FOR NATIONHOOD 


The long record of Poland’s wrongs and 
misfortunes was outlined in an article pub- 
lished in the January number of this 
magazine, and need not be repeated here. 
It is enough to say that the sufferings of 
the Poles are one of the great tragedies of 
history, their future one of the enigmas of 
international politics. 

At the outbreak of the present war the 
Polish populations of central Europe num- 
bered some twenty millions. Four millions 
were under Austrian rule, four millions 
under Prussian, and twelve millions under 
Russian. In view of what has happened, 
there is deep irony in the fact that only a 
few years ago many oi these people looked 
forward to a world war with a feeling of 
grim satisfaction. So bitterly did they re- 
sent their national dismemberment and 


helplessness, so strong was their discontent 
under alien rule, that patriots were ready 
to welcome a general conflagration as the 
last hope of a revived and united Poland. 
Save in the event of a wiping of the slate 
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by war for a remaking of the map, the 
Polish question seemed buried forever. 

The Poles of Russia had hoped for bet- 
ter things following the revolution of 1905- 
1906; but they were doomed to disap- 
pointment. In so far as the liberals got 
power, they were nationalists of the most 
virulent type, who held that constitutional- 
ism would prove workable only after all 
parts of the empire should have been thor- 
oughly Russified. The Poles and other sub- 
ject peoples fared worse at the hands of a 
Russia with a Duma than before. 

The storm of war broke before even the 
Poles expected it; and never was there 
greater disillusionment. Instead of finding 
themselves in a position to act with delib- 
eration and turn the situation to their own 
advantage, the unhappy people saw their 
territory become immediately one of the 
principal theaters of the war, where whole 
nations met in a tremendous death-grapple. 
From the Carpathians to the Dwina the 
country now lies one vast scroll of horror. 

Furthermore, two million Poles of mili- 
tary age were drafted into the armies of 
the three contending nations and lined up 
on opposite sides of the battle-field, brother 
against brother; so that to the devastation 
wrought by pillage, hunger, exposure, and 
disease was added that of fratricidal war. 

Through the long course of disaster there 
has been one star ahead—the hope of a 
restored nationality. Specific pledges have 
been given by the combatants on both 
sides. In the first month of the war the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, commanding the 
Russian army on the west front, issued a 
stirring proclamation assuring the Poles 
that the hour had struck when the “ sacred 
dream” of their fathers and forefathers 
might find fulfilment, and promising that 
under the power of the Russian scepter 
Poland should be reborn “ free in iaith, in 
language, and in self-government.” 

A conference held at Petrograd in Feb- 
ruary, 1917, to discuss the future organiza- 
tion of Poland and her relations with the 
Russian Empire, was interrupted by the 
revolution which overthrew the government 
of the Czar; but one of the first acts of 
the provisional government was to pro- 
claim the principle of Polish independence. 
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The Polish members forthwith resigned 
from the Duma, saying that there was no 
reason why they should sit in a Russian 
parliament. 

Meanwhile, in November, 1916, the sov- 
ereigns of Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
ty a proclamation issued at Warsaw, 
agreed to reconstitute a kingdom of Poland. 

The Poles fully understand, however, 
that these are merely paper promises. The 
change of heart which they betoken is 
under the suspicion of being due to mere 
expediency. The proclamation of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas was not ratified by 
an imperial ukase; and in the hour of her 
successes in Galicia, far from confirming 
such liberties as Austria-Hungary had con- 
ceded there, Russia started in on the old 
policy of sweeping Russification. 

The Teutonic emperors, on their side, 
were extremely indefinite as to the bound- 
aries of the new Polish state. In fact, it 
was fairly to be inferred from their lan- 
guage that only Russia would be expected 
to make territorial concessions. 

In 1912 representatives of all the inde- 
pendence parties‘of Russian, Prussian, and 
Austrian Poland met to discuss plans of 
procedure in the event of an international 
conflagration. The sense of the gathering 
was that, in view of the relative leniency of 
Austria’s dealings with her Polish subjects, 
a federal union of a reconstituted Polish 
state with Austria and Hungary would be 
the most desirable arrangement short of 
full independence. Defeat of the Central 
Powers may very well make it unnecessary 
for the Poles to accept any Austrian con- 
nection; and, assuming that Russia will 
not recover and play an important part in 
the concluding stages of the war, an en- 
tirely separate Polish nationality is one of 
the distinct possibilities of the situation. 


THE UKRAINE—A POSSIBLE NEW STATE 


A third great ‘livision of the empire 
which the present ! disorders are likely to 
jostle loose is the Ukraine. The Ukraine 
has been described as a very vast, very fer- 
tile, and very beautiful country that does 
not exist! Certainly the average American 
has never heard of it, and he could not find 
it on the map if he were to try. 
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The Ukrainians, none the less, comprise 
one of the many important submerged 
nationalities which the war is bringing to 
the world’s attention. The part of Europe 
which they inhabit stretches in a mighty 
zone all the way from the Carpathians to 
beyond the lower Dnieper, and hence in- 
cludes large sections of both Austria-Hun- 
gary and Russia—eastern Galicia and 
Bukowina in the former, most of the great 
“black earth” belt in the latter. It cen- 
ters about the ancient Russian capital, 
Kiev, and includes not only the finest 
agricultural land in the efnpire, but also 
the richest mineral deposits. The name 
‘““ Ukraine ” means “ borderland ”; for this 
fantom country separates north and south, 
forest and steppe. 

The country was not always a fantom. 
In the sixteenth century it was a thinly 
populated region inhabited chiefly by Cos- 
sacks. Until 1569 it belonged nominally 
to Lithuania, but was practically indepen- 
dent. In that year, when Lithuania and 
Poland were permanently united, it fell 
under Polish rule. Polish control: was 
maintained with difficulty, and in 1654 the 
Czar Alexis intervened in behalf of the 
Ukrainians and took them under Russian 
protection, on the understanding that their 
ancient autonomy should be preserved. 

The Cossacks were democratic in their 
political life, and very soon they came into 
conflict with the Russian autocracy. Nu- 
merous wars ensued, and in 1667 the lands 
west of the middle course of the Dnieper 
were regained by Poland. Russia, how- 
ever, recovered them at the second Polish 
partition in 1793. 

Russian rule in the Ukraine is one long 
story of intolerance and oppression. The 
pledge of autonomy was repeatedly vio- 
lated, until by 1775 self-government was 
entirely a thing of the past. Thencefor- 
ward all effort was directed to the Russifi- 
cation of the subject provinces. 

As a single illustration may be cited the 
attempts to stamp out the Ukrainian 
language. On the ground that this tongue 
represented not a separate language, but 
only a dialect of Russian, ordinances were 
launched from Petrograd against its use, 
culminating in a ukase of 1876 forbidding 
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publication within the limits of the empire 
of anything in the Ukrainian speech except 
books of an antiquarian nature. 

“ The Ukrainian language,” declared the 
minister of the interior, “‘ never has existed, 
does not exist, and must not exist.” 

The Imperial Russian Academy of 
Sciences, in 1905, recommended that there 
should be granted to the Ukrainians the 
long-denied right to use their mother tongue 
for educational, scientific, social, and artis- 
tic purposes; but no action of the kind was 
taken. The foremost literary figures of the 
Russian south—Gogol, Kostomarov, Pota- 
penko, and others—have been obliged to 
put their works in the Great Russian form 
of speech in order that they may be law- 
fully published. The situation is made the 
more ironical by the fact that the Ukrainian 
claims to be the Russian of Russians, and 
it is generally conceded by non-partizans 
that this branch of the Slavic people retains 
most purely the characteristics, and espe- 
cially the language, of the race. 

The Ukrainians number to-day about 
thirty-five millions. In Austrian Galicia 
and Bukowina, where they are known as 
Ruthenians, there are ebout four millions: 
in Russia, where they are officially desig- 
nated as Little Russians, there are at least 
twenty-eight millions. They form the major 
part of the population in a stretch of coun- 
try about twice the size of Germany or 
France. 

There are, furthermore, more than four 
hundred thousand of the race in the United 
States, two hundred thousand in Canada, 
and one hundred thousand in South Amer- 
ica. Many have been for years industrious- 
ly gathering funds for their country’s libera- 
tion; and while it has been necessary of late 
to concentrate effort upon war relief, hope 
of a revived nationality burns nfore brightly 
than in a century. The Ukrainian Federa- 
tion of the United States, with headquarters 
in New York, has formally placed the 
Ukrainian cause before the Foreign Affairs 
committees of Congress, and by the circu- 
lation of literature has begun to bring it 
to the attention of the American people 
generally. 

Not only because they command the 
Black Sea, but because of their agricultural 
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and mineral riches, the Ukrainian lands are 
vastly more valuable to Russia than is either 
Finland or Poland. Their possession, more 
than anything else, makes Russia a Euro- 
pean power. From them a state could be 
formed with a population a third as great 
as that of the United States, and with 
wealth and resources fully equal to those of 
Italy. Kiev would be its logical capital. 


_ LITHUANIA AND CAUCASIA 


Still other parts of the former empire are 
marked off by conditions of geography or 
race for possible independence, or at all 
events for separation from the parent state. 
One of these consists of the Baltic provinces 
of Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia, col- 
lectively known as Lithuania or Lettland, 
with an area of thirty-six thousand square 
miles—a little more than the State of 
Maine—and a population of about three 
millions. These territories are sometimes 
spoken of as the “ German provinces,” for 
part of their population is German, and 
they have long been dominated by German 
influences. Until 1876 they had a separate 
government, under a viceroy, and enjoyed 
special rights. After that date they were 
drawn under the general Russian system. 

In their advance to Riga the Germans 
brought Courland under military occupa- 
tion, and it is the avowed intention of the 
Pan-German party that this province, and 
perhaps its neighbors, shall be kept per- 
manently. A final Teutonic victory would 
undoubtedly mean such a settlement. On 
the other hand, a recent newspaper despatch 
reported that an independent government 
had been set up at Walk, in Livonia, within 
the Russian lines, and that an appeal for 
Lithuanian unity and autonomy would be 
issued to all the powers. 

At the opposite corner of the empire lies 
another great area which might easily be 
detached. This is the governor-generalship 
of Caucasia, occupying the territory be- 
tween the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov 
on the west and the Caspian Sea on the 
east, and including portions of the Arme- 
nian highlands. Most of this region was ac- 
quired in the opening decade of the nine- 
teenth century, and largely from Persia; 
although additions continued to be made 
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until after the Russo-Turkish conflict of 
1877-1878. 

Here the country’s medley of races 
reaches its climax in a kaleidoscopic group- 
ing of Georgians, Tatars, Armenians, Ira- 
nians, Turks, Mingrelians, Lesghians, Os- 
s.s, Koumiks, and the rest—ten or eleven 
million people, of forty nationalities and 
almost as many religions. Mohammedan- 
ism is, however, the dominant faith; in- 
deed, the southeastern quarter of the empire 
contains fifteen or sixteen million Moslems, 
which far exceeds the number in both 
European and Asiatic Turkey. It is diffi- 
cult to see how a substantial state could 
be formed from this polyglot population; 
but in times like these secession is easy, 
whatever may be its consequences. 

The most probable course of a Russian 
dissolution is thus the “ peeling off ” of the 


conquered, oppressed, scantily Russianized 
border nationalities, leaving the Great Rus- 
sian “ core,” with perhaps the vast, thinly 
populated arctic and Siberian dependencies, 
which have no great interest in political 
autonomy. Great Russia itself may crack, 
and indeed it would not be surprising to 
see Moscow and Petrograd become seats of 
independent governments. Moscow is, after 
ali, the true Russian capital, and the part 
of the country that could be held to alle- 
giance to a Petrograd government as against 
a rival at the older center would probably 
be small and unimportant. 

One is reasonably safe in saying that if 
a break-up is to be entirely averted, it will 
be because of the reorganization of the em- 
pire on federal rather than unitary lines— 
a plan for which, happily, Russian history 
itself furnishes several good precedents. 





The Unguarded Convict 


GOOD RESULTS ACCOMPLISHED BY THE ROAD-CAMP SYSTEM WHICH IS BEING 
TRIED IN SEVERAL STATES * 


By Enos A. Mills 


Author of “The Spell of the Rockies,” etc. 


N the completion of the scenic high- 
way through Boulder Caion, Colo- 
rado, the Boulder Chamber of Com- 

merce gave a banquet. In one respect it 
was a rather unusual affair, for the guests 
of honor were the fifty-five convicts who 
built the road. 

In the scores of State penitentiaries there 
are thousands of convicts. Under present 
conditions only a small percentage of the 
total number are productively employed. 
The remainder are supported at public ex- 
pense in disease-breeding, deteriorating idle- 
ness. Each of these convicts, if given 
opportunity and direction in road and other 
work, would create a few dollars of wealth 
each day. 

Four years ago I spent some time at a 
piace where a mountain road was being 





built by convicts on the honor system. It 
was noon when I arrived at the convict 
camp, in a Colorado cafon. It was aclean 
and orderly camp—an almost ideal working 
settlement—infinitely better in many ways 
than a number of non-convict road-camps 
ir which I had worked. 

A flock of wild bighorn sheep were feed- 
ing contentedly on the mountainside only 
a couple of hundred yards away, indifferent 
alike to the convicts hurrying to camp for 
dinner, and to the crash, boom, and thun- 
dering echoes of rock-blasting a short dis- 
tance up the cafon. Though the convicts 
did not possess guns, they had trapped a 
number of mountain-lions, and their work, 
together with that of local hunters who 
were constantly pursuing lions, had cleared 
the canon of these menacing enemies of 
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sheep. The sheep had found a safety zone, 
and in it they had learned to overcome their 
fear of mankind. 

The population of the tent village num- 
bered more than one hundred. It was ruled 
over by a mayor, a chief of police, and a 
police judge. All these officers were con- 
victs, and had been elected by a vote of 
their associates. 

There were no armed guards. There were 
no uniforms. All were on their honor. The 
convict road-makers were working at their 
own request. 

The convicts mingled and conversed 
freely. During the meal they were jolly. 
Their jokes and friendly sarcasms were 
largely of a political nature. 

The following incident gives a glimpse of 
the discipline maintained by the chief of 
police. News of petty thieving by some of 
the inmates of the camp reached the fore- 
man, and he at once asked Chief Conlin 
to put a stop to it. Immediately after sup- 
per that evening Conlin rang the fire-alarm 
bell to assemble all the convicts. He made 
a little speech. He said it was exceedingly 
unfortunate that this orderly village in this 
most beautiful spot should harbor an indi- 
vidual so small as to appropriate the little 
belongings of others. 

“ Just think of a man,” continued Con- 
lin, “who could take Bill Williams’s socks!” 
Bill Williams was a corpulent negro. “ Now, 
boys,” he concluded, “I think that these 
few words will be sufficient to arouse your 
contempt for the individual who is doing 
this pilfering, and, what is better, to 
awaken him to a realization of his wrong- 
doing. I am sure that there will be no more 
of it. You may continue to leave your chests 
open and your things lying about as before, 
for we are not and have not been a set of 
thieves!” 

With convicts, as with other folks, the 
problem is the right use of leisure hours. 
Many were able to employ their spare time 
wisely, and the warden saw to it that all 
were kept interested in something. Home 
study was encouraged; there was a literary 
society with debates, speeches, and recita- 
tions; there was an occasional athletic 
field-day; some of the men did trapping, 
and some were interested in woodwork. 
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Election Day was near, when the voters 
of the country would choose a President of 
the United States and numerous State and 
other officials. At this time the convicts 
would elect their new officials for the en- 
suing year. The interest in the election 
was unanimous and intense. In what free 
village in the land can you find not a single 
citizen standing aloof? 


POLITICS IN THE CONVICT CAMP 


In this unique settlement the voters mar- 
shaled themselves under the nation-wide 
party names, with the Progressives, Pro- 
hibitionists, and Socialists leading. The 
weakest parties were the regular Democrats 
and Republicans. Ordinary political meth- 
ods prevailed—keen partizanship, fusion 
movements, and all sorts of strategic ma- 
neuvers. 

Pat Conlin, the present chief of police, 
was the Progressive candidate for mayor. 
He was a life-termer, but he was alert, hon- 
orable, active, and as popular a convict as 
there was in camp. He had been a miner, 
and excelled in rock-breaking work upon 
the road. He was running a saloon when 
the trouble came which caused his impris- 
orment. One day a bad man with a gun 
tried to bluff Pat and run the place. Pat 
got his man—and then a life sentence. 

Before completing the last link of the 
Rainbow Road, a scenic automobile high- 
way, it was necessary to move the camp to 
Five Points. The mayor chosen at the No- 
vember election would probably be selected 
as one of the orators at the celebration of 
the completion of the work. The celebra- 
tion would be attended by the general pub- 
lic. The Governor of the State, Congress- 
men and their wives, and other notables 
would be present. 

The streets of Five Points had been laid 
out and a number of tents pitched. All 
were eager to move to the new camp; but 
as the date set approached, it was found 
that two miles of emergency road, which 
would enable the present camp to be moved 
on schedule time, would not be ready. 
Headed by Conlin, all the convicts volun- 
teered to work extra time each day, so that 
the camp might be moved on the day 


_ planned. 
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Conlin was exceedingly anxious to be 
mayor. If elected, he would be called upon 
to give an address of welcome at Five 
Points, and to figure prominently in the 
celebration. As it became clear that the 
Prohibitionists had no chance of victory, 
he held a conference with the leaders of the 
“ drys” and succeeded in getting them to 
fuse with the Bull-Moosers. Of course, 
Conlin headed the fusion ticket as candi- 
date for mayor. His shrewd stroke resulted 
in the triumphant election of the fusion 
mayor, the Prohibitionists getting the chief 
of police and police judge. 


CELEBRATING A COMPLETED TASK 


The completion of the highway was cele- 
brated as planned. A number of convicts 
worked the greater part of the night pre- 
ceding the Sunday exercises, making 
streamers and painting banners on cement- 
sacks. The superintendent was surprised 
and delighted with the gala appearance of 
the road camp, as well as with the welcome 
that greeted him when he and the road 
foreman and their wives rode into camp 
at the head of the procession of convicts. 

A flagpole surmounted a ten-foot pile 
of rock, and the summit of this rock-pile 
was the speaker’s stand. Pat Conlin, as 
mayor, was greeted by prolonged cheering 
as he mounted the stand to deliver his ad- 
dress of welcome. There were many dis- 
tinguished guests from afar, mingled with 
ranchers, cowboys, and section-hands from 
the surrounding country. 

To the superintendent and foreman, 
Mayor Conlin expressed the men’s appre- 
ciation of the intelligent manner in which 
they had directed the work, and of their 
constant and kindly interest. Then he 
thanked the men for the cheerful manner 
in which they had worked to bring about 
this affair on time. He commented on the 
wisdom of selecting such a convenient and 
beautiful place for a permanent and final 
camp. He had something worth while to 
say concerning the part which good roads 
have always played in promoting cviliza- 
tion. By building them, he said, the con- 
victs were literally forcing upon the world 
one of the most reforming influences of 
the day. He concisely discussed the news 


of the day, told of the terrible war which 
had broken out in Europe, reviewed the 
financial situation of the country, spoke of 
the many unemployed throughout the land 
and their sufferings, and came to a climax 
by saying: 

“We are better off than all the world 
around us!” 

Growing prophetic, stirring, and elo- 
quently encouraging, he said to the as- 
sembled group, many of whom were life- 
termers: 

“ Boys, we are doing excellent work for 
our country and ourselves. Above this 
Rainbow Road arches the colored bow of 
hope for each of us. We are cheerfully 
putting our best into a road which for ages 
will be part of a much-traveled scenic high- 
way across the continent. If we continue 
to labor for the public and ourselves as 
faithfully as we have labored in the con- 
struction of this road, it will not be many 
years before each may be rushing along 
with his own family in his own automobile 
in the splendid procession of travelers along 
this road.” 

A few years before my visit to this Colo- 
rado camp I had been taken to a convict 
camp by prearrangement in the guise of a 
convict, and had worked there for a week. 
The other men thought me a convict, so of 
course I saw their ordinary daily life and 
not an exhibition of company manners. I 
seem to have acted or looked my part well, 
for one day, among the strangers who fre- 
quently came to see the road and watch 
the convicts work, a woman paused and 
asked me what I was in for! 

I found the convicts not one bit worse 
than equal numbers of free men in the 
camps in which it had been my lot to 
labor in years past. In fact, they were less 
quarrelsome, considerably cleaner, and far 
less vulgar in speech. 

While I was an inmate, no one in the 
camp made the slightest reference as to 
why he was “in.” There were no hard- 
luck stories. Apparently it never occurred 
to them to tell why they were convicts, 
any more than it would occur to you and 
me to explain to our neighbors why we 
were free men. 

The custom of placing unguarded con- 
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victs to work on public roads appears to 
have been known in Ireland one hundred 
and fifty years ago. The idea is growing. 
A number of States are trying it, and I 
have not heard of a failure. Convict road 
work, combined with the honor system, is a 
promising advance in prison welfare, be- 
sides making a useful contribution to the 
general welfare. 


THE TEST OF EXPERIENCE 


In Colorado, where Warden Thomas Ty- 
nan has most fully developed the work, the 
results have been highly encouraging. A 
long, hard, and bitter campaign was fought 
in the State over the proposition of con- 
vict work on roads. At last an enabling 
law was passed, and the first scenic high- 
way was built by convict labor. 

Years of experience in building roads in 
Colorado by the labor of convicts show 
that men within the prison walls have not 
lost their sense of honor. No prisoner is 
sent out to work on a road until he asks 
to be sent out; but most convicts are eager 
to go. On going out they promise on their 
honor not to attempt to escape, to do their 
work faithfully, and to refrain from dis- 
agreeable words or manners. 

If a convict wants to return to prison, 
he may do so; but no one, as yet, has made 
such a request. Not every one who asks 
to go out and work is allowed to do so. 
Those considered incurably weak, coward- 
ly, or vicious are kept in. 

The percentage of escapes from un- 
guarded outside camps in Colorado is ex- 
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ceedingly small—no greater, indeed, than 
from the guarded -prisons. 

Convicts build roads for one-fifth the 
ordinary cost; and meanwhile the convicts 
themselves are built into men. Generally, 
a road-working convict returns to the world 
rather proud of himself. He has cheerfully 
done good, useful work. He has been on 
his honor, supremely tested, and has made 
good. He plans to continue to make good. 

He has no bitterness toward society. A 
convict honorably discharged from a prison 
road-camp is fit to reenter the world of 
affairs. Physically, he might pass a better 
examination than the average man. His 
attitude of mind is good. He has apolo- 
gized to the world in good deeds. He seeks 
no revenge. The world owes him nothing. 
He is cheerfully ready to serve. 

The ordinary keepers of the average pris- 
ons are a menace. They have irrespon- 
sible power, and there is usually more or 
less abuse of their power. Then, too, the 
convicts themselves are embittered and 
hardened by barbaric methods. Those who 
direct the lives of unguarded convicts must 
use sympathetic, humane methods. The 
keepers and convicts are both bettered by 
this sympathetic cooperation, and the world 
is benefited thereby. 

Heretofore prisons have sown the seeds 
of increased crime and disease. Too often, 
when the convict leaves them, he carries 
their mental and physical evils out into the 
world like a plague. If society can protect 
itself and reform the criminal by the road- 
work system, it is following a wise plan. 


THE TEAMSTER 


He held the reins above his struggling team, 
Jammed in belated rush at river piers; 

While from his youthful eyes a steady gleam 
Promised reliance for eventful years. 


Often he chafed about his dull routine, 
And dreamed of colored days in lands afar, 
When life would sweep to flood across his screen, 
And he would fight beneath adventure’s star. 


Now, in the clash where empires sink and rise, 
His dread of tedious years is put to rout; 

And while the blaze of war burns in his eyes, 
He drags a cannon to some grim redoubt. 


Thomas J. Murray 


















A LOST ART, IT HAS BEEN CALLED, BUT 
INSTANCE—IT IS STILL AS 


‘The Art of Letter-Writing 


IN SOME FORMS—THE LOVE-LETTER, FOR 
MUCH IN VOGUE AS EVER . 


By Richard Le Gallienne 


Author of “ William Shakespeare,” 


F one were to believe some people, clever 
as humanity is credited with being at 
the present moment, with radium and 

air-ships and psychoanalysis and so forth, 
it has nevertheless lost more than it has 
gained during what we call the modern era. 
.For all our so-called twentieth-century im- 
provements, the ancients were ahead of us 
alike in general civilization and in certain 
specific arts and sciences. Not only do— 


Old poets outsing and outlove us, 
And Catullus make mouths at our speech, 


but there are those who, looking on the 
pyramids, delight in sententiously observing 
that the engineering skill which raised and 
placed those mammoth blocks of stone is a 
“ lost art.”” Such feats are even beyond the 
dizzy daring of the men who have given 
New York not one, but a hundred Towers 
of Babel. 

So with astronomy; the Chaldeans took 
away with them into their starlit dusk 
secrets about the stars which the gentlemen 
of the Lick Observatory have not come 
near even to guessing. And with regard to 
many minor matters, such as the purple of 
Tyre, or the gold of monkish manuscripts, 
or the “ crackle ” on ancient china, you will 
hear the same pessimistic pundit smacking 
his lips as he pronounces that succulent 
phrase—“ a lost art.” 

As a rule he knows little or nothing about 
any art, lost or found. He is only repeat- 
ing, parrotlike, a phrase picked up in some 
popular handbook, a phrase unusually 
well adapted for the use of those who love 
to play Sir Oracle to the simple-minded and 
the receptive. And it must be admitted 


“The Woman Behind the Man,” etc. 


that there is no little appeal to the imagi- 
nation in the idea the phrase suggests—of 
tremendous, wonder-working secrets of hu- 
man knowledge lying hidden under the 
majestic rubbish of centuries; of buried 
treasure of the mind overgrown with the 
jungle of modern industrialism and cheap 
mechanical “ progress ”; of something ex- 
quisite, something mysteriously powerful, 
found and lost long ago, and never found 
again. 


A CHAIR OF THE LOST ARTS 


Mr. Kipling, with characteristic cynicism, 
has suggested: 


Who can doubt the secret hid 
Under Cheops’ pyramid 

Was that the contractor did 
Cheops out of several millions? 


Yet, I confess, | would rather hear Mr. 
Algernon Blackwood on that subject, for 
the secret might be something less vulgar, 
after all. There may be something—one 
would like to think so—in the lost art 
theory, and I think there is room for a 
fascinating new chair at one of the univer- 
sities—the chair of the Lost Arts. 

Among the lost arts which will surely 
engage the early attention of our imaginary 
professor will be that of letter-writing. On 
no lost art is that Sir Oracle above referred 
to so elegiac. How often has one seen him 
shake his head and say that letter-writing 
is a lost art, till we have really come to 
believe that no one writes letters nowadays 
—or, at all events, that no one knows how 
to write them as the art was once practised. 

It is true that the modern business letter 
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has lost those gracious “limbs and flour- 
ishes ” which used to decorate the business 
letter of our grandfathers, and which still 
are to be found in the correspondence of 
French merchants and that of some old 
English houses, giving so charming a touch 
of transforming ceremony to transactions 
in themselves prosaic and even sordid. Yet, 
while I cherish such survivals of those man- 
ners which indeed constitute something like 
a lost art, nevertheless I confess myself 
delighted in a different way with the Ameri- 
can business correspondent who does not 
waste his office note-paper in reply to your 
proposition, but, simply turning over a 
corner of your letter, indorses on it “‘ Noth- 
ing doing,” or “ O. K.,” as the case may be. 
How such letter-writers would have de- 
lighted Cesar or Napoleon! 

“ Oh, brother,” they seem to say, “ life is 
running so fast, neither you nor I have time 
to waste on idle words. ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No’ is 
all we have time to say to each other in this 
hurrying world. No discourtesy intended. 
You understand!” 

It is merely an up-to-date American 
application of the Heraclitean doctrine of 
the eternal flux, or Horace’s carpe diem. 

Natural enough, you may say, for busi- 
ness letters; but how does the modern speed 
spirit affect those letters at the other pole 
of human life—love-letters, to wit? 


THE LOVE-LETTER CAN NEVER DIE 


The modern beloved no longer lives in a 
moated grange, accessible only by stage- 
coach, happy if his majesty’s mails bring 
her hungry heart a letter once a week. On 
the contrary, there are a hundred ways of 
meeting her every hour of the day. An 
automobile will take you to her on the 
wings of the wind, and a fairy mechanism 
which seems to have been specially designed 
for lovers, usually called the telephone, will 
carry her tender accents ta you across all 
negligible space. You can sigh good night 
to each other across the intervening miles, 
and when on the morrow you rise from 
dreams of each other, you can sigh good 
morning, and thrill at the information that 
you are engaged on your coffee and rolls 
at the same identical moment. Distance 
has been practically annihilated, and all 
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that is needed for your entire satisfaction is 
the invention of a telephone through which 
you can kiss each other good night and 
good morning, instead of merely saying it— 
an invention which, I understand, is nearing 
completion. 

It seems natural to conclude, from the 
accessibility of these and other modern con- 
veniences, that there can hardly be any 
necessity for the writing of love-letters 
nowadays, and that they have fallen into 
desuetude as a cumbrous method of com- 
munication between two hearts that beat 
as one. Yet I believe I am right in saying 
that the gray-garbed mail-carriers of Amer- 
ica are under no such illusion. 

For here, unlike the world of the business 
man, we are in a realm where what one 
might reasonably expect never happens. 
And, odd as it may sound—incomprehen- 
sible, indeed, to merely sublunary beings— 
it is a well-known fact that lovers may 
spend the whole of a long summer day 
together, and design to spend the next day 
together, yet feel it necessary to write 
twelve sheets of divine honeycomb to each 
other before seeking their lonely pillows; 
and so continue day after day of a whole 
summer, and even all the four seasons, so 
much, so much is there to say. 

Of course, we have no means of knowing 
whether these love-letters compare with 
those of the past—with the divine love- 
letters of Héloise, for example, which began 
with so heart-breaking a superscription, so 
supreme in its nobly primitive surrender: 


To her lord, her father, her husband, her 
brother; his servant, his child, his wife, his sister, 
and to express all that is humble, respectful, and 
loving to her Abélard, Héloise writes this. 


Whether those love-letters under the bur- 
den of which the mail-carrier has staggered 
for so many years contain passages of such 
sublime unselfishness of loving as that 
which I shall presently quote, we of the 
living present do not know. We can never 
know, unless we so far outspan our genera- 
tion as to catch up with posterity and be 
privileged to enter with it the closed doors 
of the hearts of the dead. We can. never 
know those with whom we rub shoulders 
day by day as we know Heloise, or Lady 
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Mary Wortley Montagu, or that immortal 
fribble Horace Walpole—unless we live to 
know them when they are dead, and risen 
again into the immortality of print. 

For print is the great advantage enjoyed 
by the past over the present. The past is 
published in such distinguished fashion and 
in so many editions! It comes to us in 
many an édition de luxe; whereas the pres- 
ent must be content with that newspaper 
perpetuity which hardly survives the dews 
of dawn, coming and going with the morn- 
ing milkman. 

Yet, if this particular wonderful present, 
to be alive in which those who love to 
watch humanity in its great moments of 
self-sacrifice and endurance must, after all, 
despite all the sorrow, be grateful—if this 
present, I say, could only be published now, 
laureled and illuminated as it deserves, I 
think that scarcely a period of human his- 
tory would be found to have left a more 
golden chronicle of itself. And particularly 
in the matter of these letters that fly be- 
tween human hearts—“ the flight of the 
young to the young ”—at which we may 
smile, but which, in reality, we all rever- 
ence; those love-letters without which the 
world could no more have gone on living 
than it could have gone on without April. 

If only some confidant of the soldiers at 
the front, or of the girls they left behind 
them, could be allowed to select from what 
one might call the soldiers’ and sweethearts’ 
mail, and print a mere hint of what he 
found, I think that probably we should 
have, for us and for all the future, the most 
poig: int volume of love-letters ever printed 
for the faith and comfort of human hearts. 
It would probably, I think, be the most 
heart-breaking book in existence; but how 
full it would be of reassurance that the one 
elemental force and confidence of the earth 
remains indestructible, against all the 
mechanisms of atheism! 

It would prove that still, as of old, many 
waters cannot quench love, neither can the 
floods destroy it—not to speak of the 
heaviest artillery or all the chemical cruel- 
ties of a race of pedants and Frankensteins, 
who either laugh at the soul or regard it as 
an unimportant microbe, and seem to con- 
sider man as a fortuitous concourse of 
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atoms to be dissipated by gunpowder or 
poisonous gases. 
FROM HELOISE TO ABELARD 


As I say, we cannot yet look in the 
soldiers’ mail-bag; so let us instead look 
into the old mail-bag of Abélard and 
Héloise, and read this calm yet flaming 
expression of a woman’s heart, to find a 
paler second to which we must wait for 
Mrs. Browning’s “ Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese.”” This is how Héloise wrote from her 
nunnery to her “ lord, her father, her hus- 
band, her brother ” in the year 1128: 


You cannot but remember—for lovers cannot 
forget—with what pleasure I have passed whole 
days in hearing you discourse. How when you 
were absent I shut myself up from every one to 
write to you; how uneasy I was till my letter had 
come to your hands; what artful management it 
required to engage messengers. This detail per- 
haps surprises you, and you are in pain for what 
may follow. But I am no longer ashamed that 
my passion had no bounds for you, for I have 
done more than all this. I have hated myself that 
I might love you; I came hither to ruin myself in 
a perpetual imprisonment that I might make you 
live quickly and at ease. Nothing but virtue, 
joined to a love perfectly disengaged from the 
senses, could have produced such effects. 


I will still love you with all the tenderness of my 
soul till the last moment of my life. 

How often have I protested that it was infi- 
nitely preferable to me to live with Abélard as his 
mistress than with any other as empress of the 


world! I was more happy in obeying you than I 
should have been as lawful spouse of the king of 
the earth. 


As the good letter-writers among our per- 
sonal friends are able to transport us across 
space to their sides, so the. good letter- 
writers of the past are able similarly to 
conjure us across time as well. They may 
be centuries away from us, yet they have so 
contrived to put themselves, as we say, in 
their letters that their living presences seem 
to come before us with the very voice and 
gesture of life. A phonograph or a cinema 
could scarcely bring them nearer. In fact, 
the letter in the hands of a maste> sur- 
passes these magical machines by an added 
breath of life. 


LETTER-WRITERS OF ANCIENT ROME 


Such letter-writers of the far past are 
Pliny and Cicero. When Pliny describes 
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his Tuscan villa to a friend, it all seems as 
near to us in his proprietorial enthusiasm 
as if he were some living acquaintance 
eagerly telling us of his bungalow on Long 
Island. Every lovingly thought out detail 
—groves, fountains, terraces—are clear be- 
fore us, and the note of satisfaction with 
which he ends comes to us like a personal 
confidence: 


No calls of public business; nothing near me to 
summon me from my quiet. Here I am 
at the top of my strength in body and mind; the 
one I keep in exercise by study, the other by 
hunting. Nor does any place agree better with 
my family. 

Centuries later, with the same loving 
precision, and the same power of creating 
the illusion of reality, Horace Walpole de- 
scribes his toy Gothic retreat at Strawberry 
Hill, on Thames-side, near Twickenham: 


Under this room is a cool little hall, where we 
generally dine, hung with paper to imitate Dutch 
tiles. 


As one reads that simple sentence, on: 
can hardly realize that the elegant Horace 
no longer dines in that “ cool little hall ” of 
an evening. Yet the glory of Strawberry 


Hill has long ago departed, and Pliny’s 
Tuscan villa is mere dust onthe winds of 
time. 

Cicero has the same way of making us 
feel at home with him across the centuries. 
Listen to him as he tells his friend Atticus 
of Cesar’s visit to his country house: 


Oh, this visitor so much dreaded! And yet one 
whose visit I am not sorry to have received, for 
it went off most pleasantly. When we came the 
evening before, on the 18th, to my neighbor 
Philippus, the house was so crowded with soldiers 
that there was hardly a vacant room for Cesar to 
sup in. There were about two thousand of them, 
which made me feel no little uneasiness for next 
day. But Barba Cassius set me at ease. He as- 
signed me a guard, and made the rest encamp in 
the fields, so that my house was kept clear. . 
On the roth he stayed with Philippus till one 
o'clock. He then walked by the shore 
to my house. At two he took the bath. The 
verses of Mamurra were then read to him. His 
countenance was unchanged. He was rubbed and 
anointed, and then he disposed himself at table, 
after taking an emetic, and ate and drank in a 
very free and easy manner; for he was entertained 
hospitably and elegantly, and our discourse re- 
sembled our repast in its relish and seasoning. 
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Need I add more? I acted as man with man. 
Yet he was not the man to whom one would say 
at parting, “I pray let me have this visit repeated 
when you come this way again.” Once is enough. 


Again, to skip about the centuries, one 
of the most vivid of dead letter-writers was 
Erasmus, whose witty and caustic pen- 
pictures in letters to his friends remind one 
forcibly of another atrabilious scholar of a 
later day, Thomas Carlyle. The historian 
Froude played biographer for both of them, 
and any one who would see the very “ form 
and pressure” of life as it was lived in 
Europe in Reformation times should read 
Froude’s “ Life and Letters of Erasmus.” 


THE SCHOLAR OF THE REFORMATION 


Perhaps of all letter-writers of the past, 
Erasmus is most modern. He is as viva- 
cious and impudent as a present-day news- 
paperman, and at the same time the most 
exact and picturesque of reporters. This is 
how he writes to his friend Anderlin of his 
visit to England: 


Your friend Erasmus gets on well in England. 
He can make a show in the .hunting-field. He is 
a fair horseman, and understands how to make 
his way. He can make a tolerable bow, and can 
smile graciously whether he means it cr not. If 
you are a wise man, you will cross the Channel 
yourself. A witty gentleman like you ought not 
to waste his life among those French merdes. If you 
knew the charms of this country, your ankles 
would be winged, or if the gout was in your feet 
you would wish yourself Dedalus. 

To mention but a single attraction, the English 
girls are divinely pretty—soft, pleasant, gentle, 
and charming as the Muses. They have one cus- 
tom which cannot be too much admired. When 
you go anywhere on a visit, the girls all kiss you. 
They kiss you when they arrive. They kiss you 
when you go away; and they kiss you again when 
you return. Go where you will, it is all kisses; 
and my dear Faustus, if you had once tasted how 
soft and fragrant those lips are, you would wish 
to spend your life there. 


In May, 1519, twenty years after this 
visit to England, Erasmus wrote thus from 
Antwerp to an English friend. I quote the 
passage chiefly for a description of Henry 
VIII, strikingly different from popular con- 
ceptions of that monarch: 


The world is waking ovt of a long, deep sleep. 
The old ignorance is still defended with tooth and 
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claw, but we have kings and nobles now on our 
side. Strange vicissitude of things! Time was 
when learning was only found in the religious 
crders. The religious orders nowadays care only 
for money and sensuality, while learning has 
passed to secular princes and peers and courtiers. 
Where in school or monastery will you find so 
many distinguished and accomplished men as 
form your English court? Shame on us all! The 
tables of priests and divines run with wine and 
echo with drunken noise and scurrilous jest, while 
in princes’ halls is heard only grave and modest 
conversation on points of morals or knowledge. 

Your king leads the rest by his example. In 
ordinary accomplishments he is above most and 
inferior to none. Where will you find a man so 
acute, so copious, so soundly judging, or so digni- 
fied in word and manner? Time was when I held 
off from royal courts. To such a court as yours 
I would transfer myself and all that belongs to 
me, if health and age allowed. Who will say now 
that learning makes kings effeminate? Where is 
a finer soldier than your Henry VIII? Where a 
sounder legislator? Who is keener in council, 
who a stricter administrator, who more careful in 
choosing his ministers, or more anxious for the 
peace of the world? That king of yours may 
bring back the golden age, though I shall not live 
to enjoy it, as my tale draws to an end. 


THE TRAGEDY OF WOLSEY’S FALL 


A letter from the same period, by the 
once haughty servant of the same king, is 
as poignant an example as one could well 
find of the manner in which “ the gentle 
art of letter-writing” can throw a sudden 
search-light on dramatic figures and mo- 
ments of the past, making them live again 
as no other medium can: 


I have non apparell for my howsys ther [York], 
nor money to bring me thither nor to lyve wyth 
tyl the tyme of the yeare shall come to remove 
thither. 


It is no less than Cardinal Wolsey who 
writes thus pitifully to Dr. Stephen Gar- 
diner, the king’s secretary. He continues: 


Remember, good Mr. Secretary, my poore degre, 
and what servys I have done, and how nowe 
approachyng to deth I must begyn the world 
ageyn. 


And the abjectly broken man finishes 
with: 


Wrytten hastily at Asher, with the rude and 
shackyng hand of 
Your dayly bedysman and assuryd friend. 


Compared with this document, what is 
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even Shakespeare’s Wolsey, though inter- 
preted by the greatest of actors? 

Dip where one will in a volume of such 
letters from the mail-bag of the past, and 
you will see momentous history enacting 
itself before your eyes as you will never see 
it in the pages of the most dramatic histo- 
rian. To read a letter of Queen Elizabeth’s, 
for example, to James VI of Scotland, on 
the subject of Mary Stuart, then a prisoner, 
is to know by the mere implacability of its 
accent for how long before she actually 
came to the block the Scottish Helen was 
already doomed in the heart of her jealous 
rival. 

Again, if you want really to see the 
Armada, better than volumes of other writ- 
ing is a bluff note signed “ Fra: Drake,” 
addressed to Lord Walsingham and dated 
July 31, 1588: 

Ther was never any thing pleased me_ better 
than the seeing the enemey flying with a sotherly 
wynd to the northwards. God grant you have a 
good eye to the Duke of Parma, for with the 
grace of God, yf we live, I doubt it not but ere 
it be long so to handell the matter with the Duke 
of Sedonya as he shall wish hymselff at Saint 
Marie Port among his orynge trees. 


NELSON’S LAST LETTER 


If we would hear the very heart-beat of 
another English hero, and breathe the air 
of another immortal excitement, what more 
is needed than the unfinished letter begun 
by Nelson to Lady Hamilton on the Victory 
an hour or two before Trafalgar: 


My dearest beloved Emma, the dear friend of 
my bosom, the signal has been made that enemy’s 
combined fleet are coming out of port. We have 
very little wind, so that I have no hopes of seeing 
them before to-morrow. May the God of Battles 
crown my endeavors with success! At all events 
I will take care that my name shall ever be most 
dear to you and Horatia, both of whom I love 
as much as my own life; and as my last writing 
before the battle will be to you, so I hope in God 
that I shall live to finish my letter after the 
tattle; may Heaven bless you prays your 

NELSON AND BRONTE. 


So for every period or personality one 
can find, owing to this least pretentious of 
the arts, human documents illuminating 
them with an almost uncanny radiance. 
When the letters are those of men of action, 
written often in the thick of great events, 
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as this of Nelson’s, there is not seldom a 
piquancy of contrast between the public 
character of the man as known to the world, 
and the man as thus revealed. 


NAPOLEON’S ARDENT LOVE-LETTERS 


Of even such “ iron men ” as Napoleon, 
Browning’s lines are thus often proved true 
—to our very human relief. They also 
“boast two soul-sides ”— 


One to face the world with, 
One to show a woman when they love her. 


In this respect Napoleon’s letters to 
Josephine are perhaps the most strikingly 
paradoxical. They are full of such boyish 
outbursts-as these: 


I put my hand on my heart where your portrait 
lies. 

Good night! I must try to sleep without you. 
I pray that I may sleep. Many times shall I 
clasp you in my arms, but, but—it will not be 
really you. 

Good-by, my darling Josephine. Love me, 
keep well, and often think of me—very often. 

I embrace you a million times. 

I hope that before long I shall clasp you in my 
arms and cover you with a million flaming, 
equatorial kisses. 


It seems strange indeed to see the grim 
name “ Bonaparte ” signed to such school- 
boy statements. And how strange, too, to 
find kisses and blood, battle and caresses, 
sharply side by side in the same letter, and 
heartache for his flighty love in the hour of 
some historic victory! 


Roverbella, July 6, 1706—I have beaten the 
enemy. Kilmaine will send you a copy of the 
despatch. I am tired to death. Pray start at 
once for Verona. I need you, for I think that I 
am going to be very ill. I send you a thousand 
kisses. I am in bed.—BoNAPARTE. 


Or again: 


Verona, September 17, 1796—My dear, I write 
very often and you seldom. You are naughty 
and undutiful—very undutiful, as well as thought- 
less. Without his Josephine, without the 
assurance of her love, what in the wide world re- 
mains for him? What is he to do? Yesterday 
we had a very bloody battle. The enemy -lost 
heavily, and was completely beaten. We took 
the suburbs of Mantua. 


A letter decidedly more Napoleonic in 
tone was this, which the emperor wrote in 
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June, 1813, to poor Josephine’s successor, 
Marie Louise: 


MADAM AND DEAR FRIEND: 

I have received your letter, in which you in- 
form me that you received the arch-chancellor 
while in bed. I beg that under no circumstances 
will you receive anybody, no matter who it may 
be, when in bed. That is permitted only to per- 
sons over thirty years of age. 

NAPOLEON. 


THE FICKLE LOVES OF A GREAT KING 


Napoleon was not the only soldier who 
wrote love-letters on the field of battle. 
Henry of Navarre had the habit two cen- 
turies earlier. He, too, was fond of ending 
his letters with “a million kisses ”—also, 
not always to the same lady. To Corisande 
d’Andonius he wrote in one of the most 
fateful hours of his life—May 14, 1590: 


I am before Paris, where God will aid me. 
Having taken it, I shall then be able to feel how 
it seems to wear a crown. I am faith- 
fully served, and tell you that the enemy gives 
me more harm than fear. On this truth I will 
kiss thee, dear heart, a million times on the hands, 
the mouth, and the eyes. 


Three years later these million kisses 
were transferred to Gabrielle d’Estrées: 


I kiss your lovely eyes a million times. 
To my true love, to you, my dear love, a million 
kisses on your feet. 


Again, five years later, we find them the 
property of Henrietta d’Entragues: 


On this eternal truth I kiss every little rascal on 
your feet a million times. 


The secrets of all hearts are indeed re- 
vealed in these old letters, and we smile as 
often as we sigh as we read them. To 
think of Charles II, writing to Catherine of 
Braganza, signing himself “ the very faith- 
ful husband of your majesty, whose hand 
he kisses,” and keeping his face straight! 
But, of course, he didn’t, and one still 
seems to see his dark, handsome smile as 
he appended the “ Charles Rex.” 

When we come on the gentle and happy- 
go-lucky Dick Steele of Spectator and 
Tatler fame writing to his “ Prue,” and 
signing himself “ with the greatest fondness, 
your most obliged and most obedient hus- 
band,” we have to deal not only with a 
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different type of husband, but with another 
type of letter-writing—the type, indeed, 
which has won for letter-writing the name 
of the “ gentle art ” par excellence. 


THE HEYDAY OF LETTER-WRITING 


The eighteenth century, it must be re- 
membered, was the heyday of letter-writing. 
The most popular novels of the period, 
Richardson’s, were written in the form of 
letters. Good letter-writers had. quite a fame 
within their own circles, and their epistles 
were handed about much as magazines go 
the rounds in country places at the present 
time. Letter-writing was as usual then as 
vers libre to-day. Apropos of “ free verse,” 
a passage from one of the most spirited of 
correspondents, Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, may fitly be recalled here: 


Poets increase and multiply to that stupendous 
degree you see them at every turn, even in em- 
broidered coats and pink-colored topknots. Mak- 
ing verses is almost as common as taking snuff, 
and God can tell what miserable stuff people 
carry about in their pockets and offer to all 
their acquaintances—and you know one cannot 
refuse reading and taking a pinch. 


Letters written by historic personages or 
relating to historic events survive indepen- 
dently of their qualities as letters. They 
may or may not have true epistolary value, 
but, for the most part, it is the importance 
of their writers, or of their subject-matter, 
that keeps them alive. 

The exact opposite is the case with the 
true creations of the “ gentle art.” Such 
letters keep alive the personalities of those 
who wrote them, who else might be for- 
gotten, or exist as “ naked nominations ” in 
biographical dictionaries. Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu and Horace Walpole and Lord 
Chesterfield were, of course, all notable in 
their day; but their names would have 
meant little or nothing to us if they had not 
been such skilled and human letter-writers. 

“ Save my letters forty years,” said Lady 
Mary, “ and they will be as good as Mme. 
de Sevigné’s.” Both ladies only exist for us 
to-day because they wrote such readable 
letters. 

“* My constant plan,” wrote Walpole to a 
friend, “‘ has been to be nobody, and for the 
rest of my days I shall be more nobody 
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than ever.” And he would have been no- 
body indeed to us to-day, but for the por- 
trait he was drawing of himself in his letters 
to his friends, by which he is still most 
engagingly alive. His “ Castle of Otranto ” 
was powerless to do him that service. 

One of Walpole’s dearest friends, Thomas 
Gray, was sufficiently equipped for immor- 
tality by his “ Elegy,” but his letters, which 
are too little read, make a good second to 
that famous achievement. Listen to him 


as he admonishes a young friend on the 
preciousness of a mother: 


’ It is long since that I heard you were gone in 
haste into Yorkshire on account of your mother’s 
illness; and the same letter informed me that she 
was recovered; otherwise I had then wrote to you, 
only to beg you would take care of her, and to 
inform you that I had discovered a thing very 
little known, which is that in one’s whole life one 
never can have any more than a single mother. 
You may think this is obvious, and what you 
call a trite observation. You are a green gosling! 
I was at the same age (very near) as wise as you, 
and yet I never discovered this—with full evidence 
and conviction, I mean—till it was too late. It is 
thirteen years ago, and seems but yesterday; and 
every day I live, it sinks deeper into my heart. 


Some other poets have been excellent 
letter-writers—one or two of them better 
letter-writers than poets—such as Cowper. 
The letters of Keats and Shelley are full of 
good literary criticism, but Byron is incom- 
parably the best letter-writer among the 
English poets—for one reason, perhaps, 
that his letters are never “ poetical.”” How 
delightfully he laughs at Tom Moore for 
his occasional fine frenzies, and with what 
brio, in letters usually brief, he dashes off 
all his news, epigrams, nonsense, and impu- 
dence, all thrown in in the most casual, 
nonchalant fashion, not a sign of self-con- 
sciousness anywhere. Indeed, I think that 
in the quality of being “ alive,” of creating 
the illusion of a lively, gossiping presence, 
Byron’s letters surpass all others. 


FITZ-GERALD AND THE CARLYLES 


Edward Fitz-Gerald—who gave us Omar 
Khayyam—had the same unconscious way 
with him, chatting away in chimney-corner 
fashion of his quiet days, of mutual friends, 
and of those old books which, like old 
friends, had stood the test of time. He set 
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down his crotchets unashamed, and occa- 
sionally looked out from his hermitage on 
the new literary fashions: 


Have you read poor Carlyle’s raving book about 
heroes? Of course you have, or I would ask you 
to buy my copy. I don’t like to live with it in 
the house. It smolders. He ought to be laughed 
at a little. But it is pleasant to retire to the 
“ Tale of a Tub,” “ Tristram Shandy,” and Horace 
Walpole, after being tossed on his canvas waves. 
This is blasphemy! 


In spite of this opinion, Fitz-Gerald and 
Carlyle later became good friends, and the 
sage once went to visit the poet in his Suf- 
folk seclusion. “ Please to let me know,” 
Fitz-Gerald wrote to Mrs. Carlyle, before 
the visit, “ what C. is to eat—drink—and 
avoid.” Carlyle, replying, expressed in 
characteristic fashion the hope that Fitz- 
Gerald might be able to meet him at the 
station: 

It will be pleasant to see your face at the end 


of my shrieking, mad (and, to me, quite horrible), 
rail operations. 


It need scarcely be added that Carlyle 
and Mrs. Carlyle themselves are among the 
great letter-writers—though geniality can 


scarcely be named as a pervading quality 


of their letters. Seldom have Scottish 
superiority to the world in general and 
caustic portraiture and criticism of neigh- 
bors and friends got into literature as one 
finds them in the letters of Thomas and 
Jane Welsh Carlyle. 
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How good, after all their vitriolic clever- 
ness, to turn and warm oneself at the kind 
heart of Charles Lamb—another of the 
great letter-writers! In addition to this 
personal human quality, shown in his letters 
and essays alike, Lamb used the form of 
the letter, very much indeed as he used the 
essay, for the fun of the thing, for the 
chance it gave him to play with words and 
fancies to the mutual amusement of himself 
and the friend he was addressing. With 
him the letter was a conscious literary exer- 
cise in his peculiar vein of humor. 

The same may be said of perhaps the 
most attractive letters of our own time— 
those of Robert Louis Stevenson. They 
are delightfully living and natural, tell us 
the news vivaciously, and bring the situa- 
tion of the moment before us; and yet they 
are almost always conscious literature, too 
—“*R. L. S.” a little en masquerade, as it 
was so natural for him to be. 

Thus Stevenson’s letters probably reflect 
his fantastic habit of talk, which so many 
of his friends have celebrated. They give 
us himself—and to bring us themselves is 
what all good letter-writers do, by one form 
of magic or another. Thackeray does it 
in one way, Dickens in another, Scott in 
another; and talking of Dickens, Samuel 
Weller’s dictum on letter-writing may be 
recalled with profit: 


She'll wish there was more, and that’s the great 
art o’ letter-writing! 





THE CRY OF YOUTH 


Nay, not to-morrow, dear! 


I want you now, 


Before the fires of youth burn down to ash 
And leave me—hope; a thin, pale ghost to dash 


Fruitless his wings against the walls. 


Not how 


Nor when will this be right and sane and wise, 
But now, while still the torches in your eyes 
Burn signals I can see, and seeing heed, 
And steer me safe where you alone can lead! 


To-morrow never comes! 


Hope cheats at last, 


_ And age gives naught but nerves that thrill no more. 
He cries “ Too late!” who stands upon the shore 
And watches life’s receding tide slip fast 
Beyond his vision to that ocean vast 
Where no light trembles, and no pinions soar. 


Arthur Stanley Riggs 





From New York to Chicages 
by the Air Mail 


A SIX-HOUR VOYAGE IN THE COMING ERA OF WORLD-WIDE AIR TRAVEL 


By Willis J. Abbot 


EDITORIAL NOTE—Daily mail service by aeroplane across wide stretches of 
land and sea—from London to New York, from New York to Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco—may be said to be now in sight, and will probably be an accomplished fact 


within a few years after the end of the war. 


Perhaps the best way to visualize the com- 


ing era of air travel is to cast the description in semifictional form, as Mr. Abbot has 


done in the accompanying article. 


HE terminal field of the Transcon- 
tinental Aerial Lines, on the crest of 
the Palisades opposite that section 

of Greater New York which, in the early 
days of the twentieth century, they used to 
call Yonkers, was crowded with aircraft of 
every degree that bright autumnal after- 
noon when we flew over to take the 
Typhoon Limited for Chicago. 

The broad concourse was a brilliant 
spectacle with the clashing colors of the 
green, yellow, and scarlet aerotaxis dashing 
up with passengers, the more subdued pri- 
_ vate monoplanes and biplanes with their 
pilots and guards in livery, and the huge, 
striped aerobuses carrying a score of pas- 
sengers each and clanging discordant gongs 
as they settled down to earth to run off 
their momentum along the level stretch of 
bright green sward. Semaphores waved 
their rigid arms, and the traffic regulators 
were all alert, speeding off the planes that 
had deposited their passengers, and herd- 
ing those that had to wait into the space 
reserved for parking. 

At all times the concourse must be kept 
free and open, for the hurrying messengers 
of the air, once they had determined to 
alight, were exigent and not to be gainsaid. 
Our own little flyabout, a new model 
Woodhouse monoplane, with a wing-spread 
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of thirty feet of collapsible construction, 
forty-horse-power motors, and capable of 
taking up its headway in a forty-yard run, 
was a handy little craft, clever at nosing 
its way among a crowd; yet to-day the 
concourse was so crowded that we had to 
cruise off and on for some little time before 
the frantic waving of a red-and-white flag 
below notified us to make our landing. 
The congested conditions of our aero- 
dromes, airway terminals, and even the 
more popular air-lanes, is getting to be a 
serious problem. The_ traffic authorities 
seem to be unable to cope with it, and it 
makes nervous people sigh for the more 
leisurely days of the plodding Empire State 
Express, and those quaint old go-carts that 
people called high-powered automobiles. 
To-day, however, the beauty of the scene 
soon obliterated any thought of the delay 
and annoyance in finding our landing-place. 
The terminal field, nearly a mile square, 
lay flat as a billiard-table, with grass as 
level and as green as the best-kept putting- 
greens of the Baltusrol Club. Broad strips 
of white marked off the landing and ascend- 
ing lanes, while huge white arrows, headed 
toward different points of the compass, in- 
dicated the throw-off direction for planes 
bound northeastward for Boston, north- 
ward for Albany and Montreal, for Pitts- 
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burgh, Chicago, and the West, or for 
Washiggton and the South. 

Along the eastern line of the field, where 
the basaltic cliffs dropped off to the lordly 
Hudson four hundred feet below, ran the 
maroon-and-white line of low concrete 
buildings used as waiting-rooms and offices. 
From their eastern windows one looked 
across to Westchester Borough of Greater 
New York, now the most populous of all 
the seven boroughs, stretching to the glit- 
tering waters of Long Island Sound, a roll- 
ing plain of bricks and mortar, unbroken 
save where here and there the green tree- 
tops and white villas of what were once 
garden suburbs like Bronxville, Greenacres, 
or Wykagy] stood out like oases. Over all 
the scene, riotous with color, with the sense 
of what the painters of a bygone generation 
called “ full air,” was the steady drone of 
the aerial motors—one of the disagreeable 
features of flying which has been done 
away with in machines of certain types, 
and which inventors are confident will soon 
be eliminated altogether. 
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A SIX-HOUR RUN TO CHICAGO 


We are speedily stowed away in the car 
of the express, one of which starts every 
hour, on the hour, for our neighboring city 
of Chicago. 

It is odd to read in those quaint items 
which the newspapers print under such 
headings as “ Thirty Years Ago To-day,” 
that this trip used to consume twenty hours 
on the very fastest trains, and that it was 
considered so remarkable an achievement 
that a heavy extra fare was exacted, and 
an indemnity was paid to the passengers if 
the train was late. Our schedule is six 
hours for the trip, and delays are most 
unusual. People run out to Chicago for 
the week-ends, as they used to run over to 
Tuxedo or Atlantic City. 

The machine in which we made our run 
—a triplane of the type usually used for 
considerable distances — was an American 
modification of the old Caproni aeroplane, 
originating in Italy. It had a spread of 
wings exceeding two hundred and forty 
feet, and carried three engines for propul- 
sion, generating thirty-five hundred horse- 
power. Any one of the three propellers— 
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two tractors, one a pusher—could operate 
the machine if the others were out of com- 
mission. Any engine could be disconnected 
from its propeller and used to operate the 
helicopter, if it were necessary to stop in 
mid air, or to descend perpendicularly be- 
cause of some special danger. 

The passenger car, about a hundred and 
twenty feet long, was built of aluminum 
and designed for lightness. In the forward 
end was the driver’s booth, a mere cubby- 
hole with levers controlling the rudders, 
both horizontal and lateral, and speaking- 
tubes to the posts of the men operating the 
motors. A long row of dials told of the 
height, the rate of ascent or descent, the 
degree of dip, the force of the wind, and 
the extent of the drift, while a mariner’s 
compass occupied the center. Directly be- 
hind the pilot was the wireless operator, 
with his apparatus reduced to its simplest 
and lightest form. 

At all times the carriers of the air are 
under control from their division head- 
quarters, getting warning of heavy weather 
ahead or derelicts in their course. Icebergs, 
the terrors of the sea, they need not dread; 
but out on our Western plains the cyclone 
is an occasional peril, while electric storms 
that work havoc with their delicate ma- 
chinery are avoided whenever possible. 

The equipment and service of our first- 
class aerial lines are a source of pride to the 
nation. Constant and almost unrestricted 
competition has kept their managers on the 
qui vive, for the air is open to all, and it 
has not been difficult or costly to start an 
aerial passenger service. 

It is evident, however, that this era of 
free competition is drawing to an end. The 
air is getting crowded. The government, 
which now controls the routes, will soon be 
compelled to limit the number of users. 

The increasing difficulty of getting ter- 
minal facilities anywhere near a large city 
is also tending to embarrass newcomers. 
People who still recall the conditions exist- 
ing at the beginning of the century will 
understand this when I point out that the 
most advantageous site for a New York 
terminal is on the Jersey side of the Hud- 
son, opposite Yonkers; and this, the great- 
est of all the transcontinental lines, could 
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come no nearer to the center of Chicago 
than a terminal near Pullman—a suburb 
named after the inventor of an obsolete 
railway-car. 

A swift run along the level runway, a 
lunge into the air above the river, a few 
brief turns and dives until-our pilot gets 
the direction from the great white arrow of 
concrete inlaid in the terminal field, a con- 
sultation of compass and wind-gage in the 
pilot-house—and we are off! 

Our car holds about forty passengers, 
with provisions for serving meals. It is 
particularly bright, being almost entirely of 
glass along the sides. Before each chair is 
a sliding panel which, when opened, dis- 
closes a sheet of heavy, triplex glass in the 
floor; and through this the passenger, if so 
inclined, may watch the changing pano- 
rama ten or twelve thousand feet below. 

We fly on the highest level, being a 
through express. The first two thousand 
feet, from the ground up, are prohibited to 
general traffic. To that height the air has 
been adjudged the property of the owners 
of the land below, though the general pub- 
lic has in it a right of user for purposes of 
ascending and descending. But above two 
thousand feet the air belongs equally to all 
men, subject to regulations prescribed by 
the Aerial Board of Control. 

Though there is not complete satisfaction 
with these regulations as yet, they are 
gradually being perfected. Above the first 
prohibited zone comes a second zone, also 
of two thousand feet, set aside for com- 
mercial uses, suburban traffic, the trolleys 
of the air, delivery planes—for in this era, 
of course, retail stores deliver goods by air 
to a distance far greater than was custom- 
ary in the days of the lumbering motor- 
truck. Here, too, fly the neighborhood 
travelers who make but short flights. : 

This is the zone in which the clatter of 
the engines has hitherto given the most 
trouble. On a busy highway the rat-tat-tat 
of the exhausts makes a continuous roar, 
like the machine guns of war-time, or the 
old pneumatic rivetcrs before some mechan- 
ical genius substituted the direct thrust for 
the primitive method of pounding the ends 
of the rivets. Householders below were 
fairly driven frantic. Land under an air- 
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lane threatened to lose its value. The 
government did all it could to encourage 
the invention of silencers, and ultimately, 
finding one or two practical ones, clinched 
the matter by making their use obligatory 
at an early date upon the users of the air 
up to eight thousand feet altitude. When 
this regulation shall be generally enforced, 
the air will be as quiet as the sea. 

We were now skimming along over the 
northern spurs of the Alleghanies, following 
the well-known Woodrow Wilson Highway, 
laid out shortly after the great war and 
named for the President who so success- 
fully guided the United States through that 
conflict. It runs directly from New York 
to San Francisco, with branches setting 
forth from the spinal column to such nerve- 
centers as Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, and New Orleans. The passengers 
are now settling down to the routine of the 
day’s journey, ordering lunch from the 
buffet, producing books and magazines, or 
trying to identify the towns and natural 
features below the speeding car. 

Brooks, of our party, produces a some- 
what battered volume, which he holds up 
for inspection. 


KIPLING’S VISION OF THE FUTURE 


“ Here,” said he, “is a fanciful story 
written in the early years of the century 
by an English author named Kipling, whose 
imagination had been fired by the early 
essays in aviation then in progress. It is 
called ‘With the Night Mail,’ and pur- 
ports to give an account of a trip in an 
aerial mail-packet from London to Quebec 
—a journey accomplished in a night. To- 
day, when aerial navigation has become 
commonplace, it is curious to consider Mr. 
Kipling’s quaint essay in prophecy in the 
light of the development of aircraft since 
it was written. You will see that he based 
the whole future of aircraft upon the big 
gas-bag, the dirigible balloon—the Zep- 
pelin, in brief. His story was written in 
1905, just at the time when Count Zeppelin 
was most active in developing his huge 
flying tanks, which figured so conspicuously, 
but on the whole so ineffectively, in the 
war. The stout old German inventor was 
indeed a figure to compel attention; but it 
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seems odd that the British novelist, with 
his undoubted foresight and keen appre- 
hension, should have practically ignored the 
work of the brothers Wright and Santos- 
Dumont in the development of the heavier- 
than-air machine. 

“You will notice at the very outset that 
* No. 162,’ as he calls his mail-packet, did 
not await her freight and passengers on the 
ground, but was moored at the top of a 
tower three hundred feet high, up which 
both were conveyed in elevators. This was 
a device clearly suggested by the destruc- 
tion of two Zeppelins, which, after com- 
pleting successful flights, were dashed to 
pieces against trees or ‘surrounding build- 
ings by storms which came up after they 
had landed. One of the two German mon- 
sters, though a whole battalion of soldiers 
was called out to hold it down, broke away 
from them and soared up into the air, 
carrying one man, who had not presence 
of mind to let go his rope, a thousand feet 
up before he dropped. Then the great air- 
ship drifted away, empty and untenanted, 
to fall into the North Sea. 

“So frequent were the disasters that 
came from insufficient housing for Zeps on 
earth that the plan of mooring them in mid 
air, as a ship is moored in mid stream, was 
urged upon the inventor. But he was a 
stubborn old Teuton, hostile to suggestions 
from without. He clung to the huge han- 
gar, or balloon-shed, and as a result these 
were scattered all over Germany and those 
parts of Belgium and France held by the 
Germans during the war. .Some are still in 
existence, though the Zeppelins fell into 
disfavor after their comparative failure in 
the war. 

“ Kipling adopted the idea Zeppelin re- 
jected. He had a genius for the description 
of imaginary objects and incidents in a way 
to make them appear real and living to the 
reader. I will read you his account of the 
start of his No. 162. 


“ At nine o'clock of a gusty winter night I stood 
on the lower stages of one of the G. P. O. out- 
ward mail-towers. My purpose was a run to 
Quebec in ‘ Postal Packet 162, or such other as 
may be appointed’; and the postmaster-general 
himself countersigned the order. This talisman 
opened all doors, even those in the despatching- 
caisson at the foot of the tower, where they were 
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delivering the sorted Continental mail. The bags 
lay packed close as herrings in the long, gray un- 
derbodies which our G. P. O. still calls ‘ coaches.’ 
Five such coaches were filled as I watched, and 
were stot up the guides to be locked onto their 
waiting packets three hundred feet nearer the 
stars. ; 

“On the notice-board in the captains’ room the 
pulsing arrows of some twenty indicators register, 
degree by geographical Gegree, the progress of as 
many homeward-bound packets. The word 
‘Cape’ rises across the face of a dial; a gong 
strikes; the South African mid-weekly mail is in 
at the Highgate receiving towers. That is all. It 
reminds one comically of the traitorous little bell 
which in pigeon-fanciers’ lofts notifies the return 
of a homer. 

“* Time for us to be on the move,’ says Captain 
Purnall, and we are shot up by the passenger-lift 
to the top of the despatch-towers. ‘Our coach 
will lock on when it is filled, and the clerks are 
aboard.” 

“No. 162 waits for us in Slip E of the topmost 
stage. The great curve of her back shines frostily 
under the lights, and some minute alteration of 
trim makes her rock a little in her holding-down 
slips. 

“Captain Purnall frowns and dives inside. Hiss- 
ing softly, 162 comes to rest as level as a rule. 
From her North Atlantic winter nose-cap—worn 
bright as diamond with boring through uncounted 
leagues of hail, snow, and ice—to the inset of her 
three built-out propeller-shafts is some two hun- 
dred and forty feet. Her extreme diameter, car- 
ried well forward, is thirty-seven. Contrast this 
with the nine hundred by ninety-five of any 
crack liner, and you will realize the power that 
must drive a hull through all weathers at more 
than the emergency speed of the Cyclonic. 


“Consider how much resistance to the 
air must have been offered by Kipling’s 
No. 162 with her length of two hundred 
and forty feet and beam of thirty-seven 
feet,” continued Brooks. ‘“ We are no 
petty little construction ourselves, with our 
three planes spreading two hundred and 
forty feet, and our fuselage as big as a 
fair-sized trolley-car; but we offer no such 
resistance as that. The Zeps were as long 
as six hundred and fifty feet—or the length 
of our ocean steamer of about sixteen thou- 
sand tons. Fancy what a target that was 
for artillery or aeroplane attack, and what 
a broadside it offered to a gale!” 


THE SIGN-POSTS OF THE AIR-LANES 


Meanwhile we were darting through the 
air, swift as an arrow, for our destination. 
Ours was an express following the straight 
lane laid out by the Aerial Traffic Commis- 
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sion for through traffic between New York 
and Chicago. The air-packets for Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Pittsburgh, and Cincinnati 
followed the same lane much of the way, 
but flew at a lower level. Their points of 
departure from the main line were marked 
off on the ground below with the broad 
arrows of white concrete used all over the 
land to indicate direction to aviators flying 
above. At night lighthouses, of the type 
imagined by Kipling, marked the points of 
divergence with party-colored beams shot 
straight up into the sky. But the practised 
aviator, with his rows of dials before him 
registering the speed, the dip, the drift, the 
distance covered, knew well enough where 
he was before either arrow or ray became 
visible. 

“In conceiving the idea of the perpen- 
dicular columns of light, Mr. Kipling’s 
foresight was shrewd,” continued Brooks. 
“ His description of the party-colored rays 
piercing the blackness and the fog is grip- 
ping. Listen to this!” 

Again the speaker turned to the book, 
from which he read the following dramatic 


passage: 


“Overhead a film of southerly drifting mist 
draws a theatrical gauze across the firmament. 
The mocnlight turns the lower strata to silver 
without a stain, except where our shadow under- 
runs us. Bristol and Cardiff double lights—those 
statelily inclined beams over Severnmouth—are 
dead ahead of us; for we keep the Southern 
Winter Route. Coventry Central, the pivot of 
the English system, stabs upward once in ten 
seconds its spear of diamond light to the north; 
and a point or two off our starboard bow the 
Leek, the great cloud-breaker of St. David’s Head, 
swings its unmistakable green beam twenty-five 
degrees each way. There must be half a mile of 
fluff over it in this weather, but it does not affect 
the Leek. 

“*Our planet’s overlighted, if anything,’ says 
Captain Purnall at the wheel, as Cardiff-Bristol 
slides under. ‘I remember the old days of com- 
mon white verticals that ud show two or three 
thousand feet up in the mist, if you knew where 
to look for ‘em. In really fluffy weather they 
might as well have been under your hat. One 
could get lost coming home then, an’ have some 
fun. Now it’s like driving down Piccadilly.’ 

“He points to the pillars of light where the 
cloud-breakers bore through the cloud-floor. We 
see nothing of England's outlines; only a white 
pavement pierced in all directions by these man- 
holes of variously colored fire—Holy Island’s 
white and red—St. Bees’s interrupted white, and 
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so on as far as the eye can reach. Blessed be 
Sargent, Ahrens, and the Dubois brothers, who 
invented the cloud-breakers of the world, where- 
by we travel in security!” 


Our lights to-day are for a purpose very 
different to that of the old-time lighthouses 
at sea. There are no Minot’s Ledges or 
Eddystone Rocks to tear the ribs of the 
good ships of the air. Once free of the 
ground, their course is straight, with no 
tortuous channels to follow or obstacles to 
avoid. The lights serve to mark the points 
of divergence to other lanes, or to identify 
towns the craft may be seeking. 

It was thought at one time that planes 

might go straight to their destination with- 
out following any prescribed lanes, but the 
air soon became too crowded for this. Fur- 
thermore, the need, dictated by prudence, 
of having emergency landing-places every 
few miles necessarily compelled the laying 
out of certain routes, along which these 
aerodromes were located. As a result, there 
are few points on the routes between New 
York and San Francisco, or Chicago and 
New Orleans, at which a disabled plane 
cannot find shelter within ten miles. 
“In some respects,” resumed Brooks, 
“ Kipling let his imagination run riot, but 
always with the most careful attention to 
the plausibility and apparent truth of his 
narrative. Listen to his description of the 
motor-power of No. 162.” 


THE MARVEL OF FLEURY’S RAY 


This part of the story, in which Kipling 
described his imaginary traveler’s visit to 
the motor-room of the “ night mail,” de- 
manded our careful attention as Brooks 
read it: 


“Here we find Fleury’s paradox of the bulk- 
head2d vacuum—which we accept now without 
thought—literally in full blast. The three engines 
are H. T. & T. assisted-vacuo Fleury turbines, 
running from three thousand to the limit—that is 
to say, up to the point when the blades make the 
air ‘bell ’—cut out vacuum for themselves, pre- 
cisely as overdriven marine propellers used to 
do. No. 162’s limit is low, on account of the 
small size of her nine screws, which, though 
handier than the old colloid Thelussons, bell 
sooner. The midships engine, generally used as a 
reenforce, is not running; so the port and star- 
board turbine vacuum chambers draw direct into 
the return mains. 
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“The turbines whistle reflectively. From the 
low-arched expansion-tanks on either side the 
valves descend pillarwise to the turbine-chests, 
and thence the obedient gas whirls through the 
spirals of blades with a force that would whip 
the teeth out of a power-saw. Behind is its own 
pressure, held in leash or spurred on by the lift- 
shunts; before it, the vacuum where Fleury’s ray 
dances in violet-green bands and whirled tur- 
billions of flame. The jointed U-tubes of the 
vacuum chamber are pressure-tempered colloid— 
no glass would endure the strain for an instant— 
and a junior engineer with tinted spectacles 
watches the ray intently. 

“It is the very heart of the machine—a mystery 
to this day. Even Fleury, who begat it and, un- 
like Magniac, died a multimillionaire, could not 
explain how the restless little imp shuddering in 
the U-tube can, in the fractional fraction of a 
second, strike the furious blast of gas into a chill, 
grayish-green liquid that drains—you can hear it 
trickle—from the far end of the vacuum through 
the eduction-pipes and the mains back to the 
bilges. Here it returns to its gaseous—one had 
almost written sagacious—state, and climbs to 
work afresh. Bilge tank, upper tank, dorsal tank, 
expansion chamber, vacuum, main return—as a 
liquid—and bilge tank once more is the ordained 
cycle. Fleury’s ray stes to that; and the engineer 
with the tinted spectacles sees to Fleury’s ray. If 
a speck of oil, if even the natural grease of the 
human finger, touch the hooded terminals, Fleury’s 
ray will wink and disappear, and must be labori- 
ously built up again. This means half a day's 
work for all hands, and an expense of one hundred 
and seventy odd pounds to the G. P. O. for 
radium salts and such trifles. 


“ Now that, of course,” said Brooks, as 
he laid down the book, “ was the purest 
imagination; and unless the imagination of 
the reader can keep up with that of the 
writer he gets but a scant idea of the au- 
thor’s meaning. In a vague way it sug- 
gests that some mysterious ray, derived 
from radium, performs a vital function in 
driving the motors. The suggestion, though 
only vague, curiously parallels the idea of 
H. G. Wells, another fanciful writer of that 
period, in his ‘World Set Free.’ The 
latter’s conception was to have all the latent 
force and power which we coax from coal 
and gas by the wasteful process of combus- 
tion, set free by some method akin to the 
radiation of heat from radium.” 

“ But do you suppose that in his own 
mind Mr. Kipling had a clear idea of the 
processes which he described so pictur- 
esquely but unconvincingly?” asked one of 


the party. 
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“ Yes, I believe he did. The question 
recalls a story told by one of Kipling’s con- 
temporaries, Brander Matthews, the Amer- 
ican critic and essayist. You recall the 
Englishman’s extraordinary combination of 
Calvinistic theology and complex machinery 
in ‘ McAndrew’s Hymn’? It appears that 
before it was published, before it was even 
written—for Kipling had a habit of per- 
fecting his verses in his mind before com- 
mitting them to paper—he repeated part of 
it to Professor Matthews. Perhaps this was 
the stanza: 


“Lord, send a man like Robbie Burns to sing the 
song o’ steam! 

To match wi’ Scotia's noblest speech yon orchestra 
sublime, 

Whaurto—uplifted like the just—the tail-rods 
mark the time. 

The crank-throws give the double-bass, the feed- 
pump sobs an’ heaves, 

An’ now the main eccentrics start their quarrel 
on the sheaves; 

Her time, her own appointed time, the rocking 
link-head bides, 

Till—hear that note?—the rod’s return whings 
glimmerin’ through the guides. 

They're all awa’! ‘True beat, full power, the 

clangin’ chorus goes 

Clear to the tunnel where they sit, my purrin’ 
dynemos. 

Interdependence absolute, foreseen, ordained, de- 
creed, 


To work, ye'll note, at any tilt, an’ every rate o’ 


speed. 

Frae skylight lift to furnace-bars, backed, bolted, 
braced, an’ stayed, 

An’ singin’ like the mornin’ stars for joy that they 
are made! 


“ Whether or not this was the verse that 
Kipling recited, it must have been a pecu- 
liarly mechanical one, for Mr. Matthews a 
trifle dubiously inquired if the poet was 
quite sure that his description of the en- 
gines was correct. 

“*]T think so,’ said Kipling; ‘ but to- 
morrow I have an appointment with Ad- 
miral Melville, the chief engineer of the 
United States navy, who is going over the 
stanzas with me to see that I have done no 
violence to marine engineering.’ 

“Mr. Kipling did not say whether he 
had submitted the theological portions of 
the poem to a doctor of divinity, but it is 
evident that a poet who was so careful not 
to misrepresent MicAndrew’s engines would 
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be equally careful to make his imaginary 
aircraft motors conform to the possibilities, 
at least, of future invention and develop- 
ment. Nothing like his mysterious Fleury 
ray has yet appeared, but science is young, 
and is advancing with giant strides. 


THE RESCUE OF AN AERIAL DERELICT 


“ Do you recall the rescue in mid air of 
the crew of ‘ an ancient, aluminum-patched, 
twin-screw tramp of the dingiest’ which 
had fallen a victim to a ‘ wulli-wa’ in a 
lower level, with her ray out, and her en- 
gines like a conjurer’s watch? That’s a 
typical bit of the Kiplingesque.” 

The passage to which Brooks referred 
describes the dire state of the derelict and 
the timely arrival of the good Samaritan of 
the air: 


“A Planet liner, east-bound, heaves up in a 
superb spiral and takes the air of us, humming. 
Her underbody colloid is open and her trans- 
porter-slings hang down like tentacles. We shut 
off our beam as she adjusts herself—steering to a 
hair—over the tramp’s conning-tower. The mate 
comes up, his arm strapped to his side, and 
stumbles into the cradle. A man with a ghastly 
scarlet head follows, shouting that he must go 
back and build up his ray. The mate assures him 
that he will find a nice new ray all ready in the 
liner’s engine-room. The bandaged head goes up, 
wagging excitedly. A youth and a woman follow. 
The liner cheers hollowly above us, and we see 
the passengers’ faces at the saloon colloid. 

“* That's a good girl! What's the fool waiting 
for now?’ says Captain Purnall. 

“ The skipper comes up, still appealing to us to 
stand by and see him fetch St. John’s. He dives 
below, and returns—at which we little human 
beings in the void cheer louder than ever—with 
the ship’s kitten. Up fly the liner’s hissing slings; 
her underbody crashes home, and she hurtles away 
again. 

“Now nobody knows what an ‘ under- 
body colloid’ is,” commented Brooks. 
“ Dictionaries still refuse it admission—in 
the sense here used; but ‘colloid’ is a 
favorite word of Mr. Kipling’s. He uses it 
half a dozen times in this brief story— 
sometimes as a synonym for a glazed port- 
hole, sometimes as a transparent substance 
enduring strains which no glass would 
sustain. 

“ However, colloid or no colloid, how 
would we to-day set about rescuing the 
crew of a plane disabled in mid air? Of 
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course, unless she was fitted with the latest 
devices for stopping short and hovering in 
one spot, there would be no question of 
rescue. Her commander, unless he could 
pick up an immediate tow, would have to 
glide to earth and trust to finding an emer- 
gency landing-place. If over the ocean, 
like the luckless tramp, he would be hard 
put to it. But a rope thrown him from a 
passing plane would be his salvation. We 
need no gas or mysterious rays to keep 
afloat; all that is necessary is: forward 
movement, whether it comes from our mo- 
tors or from a tow-line. Securely hitched 
to a friendly plane, the most decrepit of 
machines would keep afloat until a landing- 
place could be found. Moreover, our more 
modern triplanes, equipped with gyroscopic 
stabilizers and the helicopter in its latest 
perfection, cannot only hover in case of 
need, but can rise or descend vertically, and 
settle to earth as gently as an aeronaut in 
a parachute. 

“Mr. Kipling’s graphic story describes 
the rescue of an imperiled crew and the 
loss of their battered gas-bag. Nowadays, 
of course, when such a mischance befalls an 
aeroplane in a frequented lane, both crew 
and craft are speedily rescued. 

“ There is a fine picture of the fancy in 
Kipling’s conception of the ‘ mark boat,’ a 
sort of lightship in mid air. She is more 
than that. She is to the English romancer 
‘a shutterless observatory; a life-boat sta- 
tion; a salvage-tug; a court of ultimate 
appeal-cum-meteorolog:cal bureau for three 
hundred miles in all directions, till Wednes- 
day next, when her relief slides across the 
stars to take he: buffeted place. Her black 
hull, double conning-tower, and ever-ready 
slings represent all that remains to the 
planet of that odd old word, authority.’ 

“When Kipling pictured her she was 
posted in the foggiest point of the old At- 
lantic—the stretch of sea that old-time sail- 
ors used to dread. ‘ Very far to the west 
an elongated blur of red, low down, shows 
us the North Banks mark boat. There are 
specks of fire round, rising and falling— 
helpless shipping hanging on to her light 
for company’s sake.’ ” 

Brooks clesed his book, looked on the 
company quizzically, and remarked: 
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“ There’s the true Kipling touch in that. 
You can see the picture of the big and little 
cigar-shaped balloons, nosing into the wind, 
with their propellers going just fast enough 
to keep them in position, hanging on the 
neighborhood of the mark boat lest they 
drift off somewhere into desolate, wind- 
swept space. But it is a picture that we 
can see only with the mind’s eye.” 

“ Will it ever materialize?” asked an in- 
quisitive soul. 

“ Perhaps. It’s a long way to Kipling’s 
A.D. 2000, and man has done far more to 
conquer the air in the last twenty years 
than was done in the twenty Christian cen- 
turies that preceded them. But see, we are 
getting in!” 

Shoving aside the floor-panels, we looked 
down on the tossing blue waters of Lake 
Michigan. On our port bow were the glit- 
tering sand-hills of Michigan City. Through 
the windows we saw the lowering clouds of 
smoke of the great city that was running 
New York neck and neck for primacy. 

Toward that city, through the air from 
every side, sped aircraft of all sorts and 
sizes — carriers of fruits and vegetables 
from the Michigan farms; passenger ex- 
presses from Detroit, Grand Rapids, Mil- 
waukee; heavy freighters from up the lakes; 


and express packets from the south. The . 


sun was dipping to the western horizon, 
and the scene was irresistibly reminiscent 
of a flock of chimney-swallows at night, 
flying toward the hospitable doorway of 
their home. 


WHAT THE WAR DID FOR AVIATION 


As we look back upon the history of the 
conquest of the air, we find that the great 
war really gave to aviation its most effec- 
tive impetus. When it ended, there were 
in the several armies not fewer than two 
hundred and fifty thousand trained air- 


pilots and mechanics. In the nations en- 
gaged were hundreds of aeroplane factories, 
which for two years had been turning out 
aircraft in scores of thousands. There was 
a great, vested interest, an established busi- 
ness, which could not be abandoned simply 
because generals no longer needed aircraft 
to spy out one another’s positions, to show 
artillery where to drop its shells with the 
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deadliest effect, or to rain bombs upon an 
enemy’s works. 

Even during the war some essays had 
been made toward utilizing aircraft for 
peaceful purposes. In Italy several mail- 
routes had been laid out, where the country 
lying between large camps of the army was 
too rugged to make swift intercommunica- 
tion easy. England early began using aero- 
planes for special mail between London and 
the headquarters in Flanders. 

A distinguished advocate of aircraft de- 
velopment, Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, 
planned a service between London and 
India, needing only thirty-five hours, as 
against the twenty days then occupied in 
making the voyage by sea. As his route 
contemplated passage over Germany and 
Austria, his project was abandoned at the 
time as interesting but impracticable. That 
was troublous air to navigate in those days! 

A more promising suggestion was Lord 
Montagu’s “ Red Route,” so-called because 
it was all British from throw-off to landing- 
field. Bags of mail could be dropped at 
Gibraltar, Malta, Alexandria, and Basra— 
while short side flights took in Jerusalem 
and Bagdad, then lately fallen under Brit- 
ish control. The whole journey from Lon- 
don to Bombay was estimated at from 
seventy-five to eighty hours. 

The British House of Commons, while 
the war was still in progress, appointed a 
Civil Aerial Transport Committee to study 
the possibilities of the useful employment 
of aircraft in transportation. France fol- 
lowed suit with a Commission of Civil 
Aeronautics. The United States, which 
perhaps had not had a government long 
enough to know how to use it, left the mat- 
ter to private initiative. The Aero Club of 
America did the work that Congress should 
have done, mapping out transcontinental 
highways and local mail-routes which were 
ultimately adopted by the government. 
Subsequently the government established a 
few mail-routes in Alaska, and one between 
the island of Nantucket and the mainland. 
The beginnings of aerial service in this 
country were small indeed, amd-made with 
hesitation and timidity. 

The great war brought to the world 
many useful by-products; but perhaps the 
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most notable of these was the practical 
development of aerial navigation. Prior to 
that conflict there were in the United States 
less than four hundred machines, mainly 
used for exhibition purposes. Aviators were 
about as numerous, and held about the 
same place in public estimation, as per- 
formers on the flying trapeze. Aeroplanes 
were looked upon as fool-killers, and mor- 
bid spectators flocked to aerial meets in 
expectation of fatalities. 

The enormous employment of aircraft in 
the war, however, made the profession of 
aviator honorable, and greatly reduced the 
element of danger by perfecting the ma- 
chines and making flying a science. Above 
all else, it accustomed people to look upon 
aircraft not as toys, not as accessories to 
“ circus stunts,” not as the tools of a most 
perilous sport, but as useful engines of 
transportation, not perfected as yet, but 
undoubtedly furnishing the fundamentals 


for the complete conquest of the air. 
WHERE KIPLING GUESSED WRONG 


Had Kipling, with his extraordinary 


prophetic vision, waited a dozen years be- 


fore writing his “ Night Mail,” it is proba- 
ble that many of his prophecies would have 
been materially different. He would have 
come out of the spell that Count Zeppelin 
had laid upon his imagination, and. would 
not have dismissed aeroplanes with easy 
contempt. After the record of economic 
failure of the German experiment with the 
Deutschland, he would hardly have gone 
out of his way to depict an ocean full of 
submersible freighters. 

““ Now we look down on a sea thronged 
with heavy traffic,” he wrote. “ A big sub- 
mersible breaks water suddenly. Another 
and another follow with a swash and a suck 
and a savage bubbling of relieved pressures. 
The deep-sea freighters are rising to lung 
up after the long night, and the leisurely 
ocean is all patterned with peacocks’-eyes 
of foam.” 

If anything was convincingly demon- 
strated during the war, it was that the sub- 
marine could not be economically employed 
as a cargo-carrier. Even the suggestion that 
it might be used to enter and leave ice- 
bound harbors was finally dismissed as 
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chimerical, because of the limitations which 
the apparatus for submerging put upon the 
cargo capacity of even the largest boats. 

On the other hand, we must concede to 
Kipling prophetic insight so far as his 
Aerial Board of Control is concerned. That 
had to come. The horizontal zones for dif- 
ferent classes of air-traffic, and the cloud- 
piercing perpendicular beams of the light- 
houses, are reasonable developments of the 
aeronautical science of his day. Over the 
battle-field, during the war, aircraft oper- 
ated in three zones—bombers and _ photo- 
mapping machines on the lowest; above, 
the scouts studying the enemy’s disposi- 
tions and flinging out signals for the guid- 
ance of their own batteries; and higher still 
the fighting machines alert to guard their 
working colleagues below. 

But thus far the Kipling idea of the 
development of the liners of the air has 
gone askew. His selection of the lighter- 
than-air machine as the future type, seems, 
according to present-day developments, a 
basic blunder. Nor was it necessary to 
invent the seemingly supernatural “ Fleury 
ray,” or “ Fleury’s paradox of the bulk- 
headed vacuum,” in order to get engines to 
drive his huge sausage. 

Perhaps in A.D. 2000, of which Mr. Kip- 
ling wrote, these may be things which, as 
he says, “we accept now without thought”; 
but the actual tendency has hitherto been 
toward the lightening and simplification of 
aircraft motors. The zeal of the inventor 
has been directed toward making them 
fool-proof. He does not favor devices co 
delicate and mysterious that young officers 
in violet-tinted spectacles must watch them 
unremittingly from port to port, lest the 
ray should “wink and disappear” and 
need to be built up again at heari-break- 
ing cost. 

Yet much water will pass under the 
bridges before A.D. 2000, and this is an age 
of many inventions. Perhaps, when the 
prescribed time comes, Mr. Kipling’s vision 
—however seemingly awry to-day—may 
prove to be indeed inspired; as good proph- 
ecy as it is good writing. Then premature 
critics will have to hide their diminished 
heads; but, as Mr. Kipling himself was 
wont to say, “ that’s another story.” 
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drunk that he was going home of 

his own volition. He had had 
enough of wine and gay company— 
which, being interpreted by one who knows 
Perkins, means that he had had enough 
to satiate ten average men. 

It was two o’clock in the morning, and 
the residential street was dark and de- 
serted. A fine, foglike rain showered 
down from the wet, black sky. A chill 
wind from the North Pacific struck a minor 
melody from the swaying skeletons of the 
naked shade-trees. 

Perkins lurched rhythmically onward, 
breathily mouthing a foolish song. Dan 


Pron was drunk. He was so 


Carwood stepped from out the shadows 
behind him and struck. The shot-weighted, 


leather-cased black-jack in Dan’s hand 
sounded against the drunken man’s skull 
and flicked out the guttering flame of his 
sodden consciousness. 

Dan knelt by the huddled form on the 
drenched sidewalk and thrust practised 
fingers into the stricken man’s pockets. 
Suddenly, in obedience to a warning of in- 
stinct, a warning that thrilled through him 
like an electric shock, he bent forward, 
tensed for a spring. He had heard no 
sound, seen no menace of substance nor 
shadow, but he knew that an enemy 
menaced. 

He whirled about with the speed of a 
fighting cat, coming to his feet as he did 
so. As he rose, the steel-shod butt of a 
revolver crashed into his face, and a blue- 
clad arm encircled his neck. 

“ Easy there, you!” the gruff voice of 
Patrolman Cavanaugh growled in his ear. 
“One wriggle out o’ you, an’ I'll feed you a 
full meal o’ hot lead!” 

Carwood hung limp in the circle of the 
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patrolman’s flexed arm, striving desperate- 
ly to assemble his shattered senses that he 
might plan some method of escape. It 
seemed that nothing short of a miracle 
could save him; and as he thought this— 
the miracle happened. 

The officer grunted sharply, and his arm 
relaxed from about Carwood’s neck. Dan 
staggered back. As his vision cleared, he 
saw that the patrolman lay inert, sprawled 
across the prone form of Perkins. A low 
voice from the darkness called: 

“Dan! This is Pinky Slemmer. 
all right?” 

“Yes,” Carwood muttered dazedly. 
“Where the—” ' 

“Can the talk!” the other urged. “I 
beaned the bull, but he’s liable to come to 
an’ whistle any minute. Come on!” 

Confused, still racked with pain from 
the blow of the patrolman’s revolver-butt, 
half-believing himself the victim of a de- 
lirious fancy, Dan Carwood fled through 
the wet dark with the man who had saved 
him from the law. Dan knew Pinky Slem- 
mer—Pinky, the faro-dealer, con man, bank 
sneak, and worse—but until this strange 
meeting, he had no knowledge of the lat- 
ter’s presence in the city. Pinky had 
seemingly materialized out of the dark like 
a ghost; but the blow he had struck at 
Cavanaugh had not been dealt with an 
astral weapon. 

Dan followed him up one street and 
down another, till they came at last to a 
well-lighted thoroughfare. An automobile 
stood purring by the curb. The man at 
the wheel nodded to Pinky. 

Slemmer threw open the door and mo- 
tioned Dan to enter. 

“ My car,” he said. “ Get in!” 

As Dan stumbled in, from far behind 


You 
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them there came the shrill blast of a police- 
man’s whistle. Pinky laughed as he leaped 
in beside Dan. 

“That bull’s got his wind back,” he 
said. “ Whistles nice, don’t he? Beat it 
for Casey’s, Jim.” 

The man at the wheel nodded, and the 
machine leaped away. Carwood rested 
his bloody face in his hands and groaned. 

“ Hurt?” Pinky asked anxiously. 

“ Not much,” Carwood muttered. “ I’m 
worried. Is all this real, or did that bull’s 
rap make me eligible for the foolish 
house?” 

Pinky laughed. 

“ Tt’s all real, old-timer,” he assured Car- 
wood. “I’d been out on a wine party, 
and I’m taking a little spin in my jit to 
cool off when I pipe you under the electric 
light at the corner of Eighth and Pine. 
I’m not sure it’s you, at first, and I hop 
out of the car to give you the up-and-down. 
Then I make it that you're trailing that 
souse, and I fall in behind to watch you 
work. I figure that when you start to work 
on him, I'll stand off in the dark and say 
a little something—just throw a little scare 
into you for a joke, see? I trail along be- 
hind a piece, and see you tap the stew on 
the bean. I’m just coming up to have my 
little joke when I see the bull step out and 
mace you; so I come from behind and feed 
him one of his own cough-drops. When 
did you make town?” 

“Last night,” Carwood said shortly. 
“Man! That bull certainly had me right!” 

Slemmer eyed him curiously. 

“What’s the idea of your rolling 
drunks?” he inquired. “ That guy have 
some real money on him, did he?” 

. “T’m broke,” Carwood admitted blunt- 
ly. “I needed an eating-stake and bed- 
money.” 

Slemmer whistled his surprise. 

“ Dan. Carwood rolling a drunk for the 
price of a meal and a bunk!” he said in- 
credulously. “ What’s wrong?” 

“The whole country’s on the blink!” 
Carwood declared savagely. ‘“ The law- 
and-order boys sloughed me in every camp 
in Alaska; the desert camps are all dead; 
there isn’t a game running on the coast 
where a man can pick up a dollar. I went 
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East for a while, but I wasn’t in right back 
there, and I couldn’t do anything. I just 
got back. I blew my case buck yesterday, 
and I’m clean as a sea-gull!” 

“Why didn’t you look up some of the 
boys?” Pinky asked. ‘“ We’re for you!” 

“ Ye-e-es?” Carwood drawled. “ You’re 
a good pal, Pinky. I’d have took a chance 
on tapping you for a piece of change, if I'd 
known you were in town; but the rest of 
the gang are all blind when a guy can’t 
make some kind of a flash. There’s men 
doing business in this town that have 
touched me for many a stake in the old 
days, when it was breaking my way, and 
they were down to the boots they stood in; 
but now they’d set a bull on me if I boned 
them for the price of a beer!” 

“ Well, you’re with me now, kid,” Pinky 
assured him comfortingly. “I’m soft in 
this town. I put over the old badge game 
with a moll of mine on a guy down in 
Portland, and drained him fer twenty-five 
thousand. 1 bought a third interest in 
Casey’s place, down on Third Avenue, and 
I’ve put on a few fights that have done 
pretty well by me. Oh, I’m a right guy 
now! Why, I'll be joining the chamber of 
commerce here next. I'll stake you to a 
front, and you can do something in this 
town. The moral boys have got the lid on 
here, but the pot’s boiling underneath. I'll 
show you the ropes!” 

When Carwood spoke, his voice was 
husky with gratitude. 

“You're as right as a_ stop-watch, 
Pinky!” he declared. ‘I won’t forget this. 
I was getting close to the edge. Imagine 
me far enough down to roll a drunk! 
Wah! And the stretch I’d have got, if 
you hadn’t plucked me off that bull, would 
have finished me. I never did a bit, and 
I’m too old to fall now and come back. I 
was near to the stew-bum stuff, Pinky!” 

“Well, you’re with me now, kid,” 
Pinky reiterated assuringly. “In a couple 
of months you'll be there with a shirt full 
of ice and the old bankroll. I’ve seen you 
work before, and I know what you can do 
with any kind of a running start.” 

“Whenever you want me, I’m yours,” 
Carwood promised earnestly. ‘“ Any time, 
Pinky. If ever you’re jammed, and want 
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some guy to go strong for you, whistle. 
I'll perform!” 

“ | believe you, Dan,” Slemmer assured 
him. “ You've said it, and it goes with 
me. I know a lot about you, and the thing 
I know best is that you never renege on a 
pal, once you’ve passed your word. I’d 
rather have your word than most men’s 
notes, Dan!” 


II 


Tuat was the one good thing that could 
be honestly said about Dan Carwood. Dan 
was bad. He had been bad for twenty 
years, and grew worse with age. 

At a time when gambling flourished 
from San Francisco to Nome, he was re- 
puted the cleverest man on the coast with 
a deck of cards. Tall, lean, almost minis- 
terial in appearance, he had the knack of 
winning a stranger’s confidence. Dan 


could horn into a game on boat or train 
from which every other professional on the 
coast would be barred at sight. 

He took a fiendish delight in wrecking 
men who could be utterly wrecked by 
their losses in a poker-game. 


It was said 
of him that he would rather win a 
thousand from a man with a wife and 
family and just that much money than ten 
times the amount from one who could 
afford the loss. He was possessed by a 
passion for destruction. 

To the women of his world he was a 
deadly magnet. Cold, utterly cruel, he 
toyed with them, only that he might get 
them firmly enough within the grasp of 
his evil charm. He hated the world and 
the people thereof. He hated women more 
bitterly than men. Most of all he hated 
anything that savored of goodness, purity, 
faith. His supreme delight was the de- 
struction of a man’s or a woman’s faith 
in anything. And all this because his own 
faith had been destroyed! 

Dan Carwood might have been fine. 
There was a time in his middle twenties 
when his soul was clean and worthy. It 
was a strong soul, and tender. It was a 
worth-while soul, and as such was claimed 
by both good and evil and played for in 
a game in which circumstance dealt the 
cards. Evil won—with a woman. 
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She was a good woman. It was a part 
of the game that she should believe her- 
self in love with Dan. It was part of the 
game that she should find herself truly in 
love with another. It was part of the game 
that Dan should see her in the other’s 
arms; and that sight was the birth of the 
Dan Carwood whom the coast knew. 

The woman, as I have said, was a good 
woman. She married the man to whom her 
heart belonged, bore him a child, and was 
happy. Her happiness was dimmed by no 
shadow of mourning for Dan. A woman 
mourns only him whom she loves—and this 
woman loved her husband. When she 
heard of the life Dan led, she thanked God 
that she had been saved from him, and 
continued serenely happy. 

Nor did Dan mourn her. He looked 
back at the time when he had faith in her, 
at the time when the thought of her 
brought dreams of children, of a warm, 
safe home, of a life of effort to shield and 
honor her, as a time when he had been a 
fool. He felt a certain bitter sense of 
gratitude to her for having opened his eyes 
to his sentimental folly, for having re- 
vealed to him the faithlessness of women, 
the unreality of truth and hope. 

Dan had no moral regrets for the life he 
had lived. He believed that he had led a 
wise life. He looked upon honorable men 
as fools, either too blind to see the fraud 
of righteousness or too weak to break the 
imprisoning bonds of moral convention. 

But he hated the scent of roses! It 
brought back to him, as nothing else could, 
memories that revived the sense of pain in 
wounds long since scarred over and almost 
forgotten. The loss of the woman he 
loved had hurt Dan at first—had hurt him 
with such a stunning agony that any re- 
minder of her materialized the ghost of it~ 
in his consciousness; and even the ghost 
hurt. 

The scent of roses made the memory of 
her real to him as nothing else could. There 
was a rose-bush in full bloom on the lawn 
by the front gate on that moonlit night 
when he had first taken her in his arms. 
The scent of the flowers was inseparably 
associated in his mind with the keen thrill 
of her first kiss. On the night when he 
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saw her in the other man’s embrace she 
had a rose in her hair. 

So, after twenty years, the scent of roses 
meddened Carwood with the recollection 
of a long-dead agony. He had become a 
crook; and the only good thing that even 
a fellow crook could say of him was that 
he never broke his word to a pal. 


III 


Carwoop fulfilled Slemmer’s prophecy 
of prosperity. Properly introduced to the 
guardians of semiprivate games, he found 
opportunity to ply his trade. He was 
clever enough to know the value of per- 
sonal. popularity, and had the ability to 
develop it. He became a prime favorite 
with the men who are the real sustenance 
of the underworld—sportily inclined law- 
yers, physicians, business men, and poli- 
ticians. They looked upon him as a ro- 
mantic figure. He acquired a reputation 
among them as a gentleman gambler of 
the old school. He spent lavishly, pre- 
tending a fine scorn of money, and they 
felt it an honor to lose to him. 

He lived with Slemmer in an ornate 


apartment above Casey’s Café, dressed 
elegantly, dined on the best, and accumu- 


lated a bank-account. He planned to buy 
an interest in the café. He realized that 
the day of ease and luxury for the roving 
gambler and man of the underworld had 
passed with the passing of the old-time 
dance-halls and gambling-houses. With 
the acquaintances he had formed he could 
invest what the had and settle down to a 
reasonably profitable and peaceful life as 
a permanent citizen. He was getting on 
in years, and he had no taste for hazard 
and hardship in a world that was rapidly 
growing harsher toward men of his sort. 

And then Slemmer made a mistake. 

Dan was sitting in a comfortable game 
at a club early one autumn evening when 
an attendant called him to speak to Pinky 
on the phone. Dan was mildly surprised. 
Pinky had been on a hunting-trip east of 
the mountains for several weeks, and was 
not expected back for several more. 

“I’m in the apartment,” Pinky’s voice 
came over the wire. “Listen, bo. You're 
doing well in this town, aren’t you?” 
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“ What’s the answer?” Dan countered. 

“Tt was I that put you in right,” Pinky 
continued. ‘“ Now I want you to come 
across for me.” 

“With everything I’ve got!” Carwoed 
promised instantly. ‘‘ What’s wrong?” 

“ Nothing. I want a little job done, and 
I want you to do it. Get right down here, 
will you?” 

“On the jump,” Dan assured him, and 
hung up the receiver. 

He sighed heavily as he settled into the 
coat that an obsequious attendant held for 
him. Carwood was enjoying his peace and 
prosperity, and he knew that whatever - 
Slemmer wanted him to do probably in- 
volved risk. Dan had no appetite for haz- 
ard. He hated to endanger the position he 
had attained; but he had passed his word 
to help Pinky when called upon, and ‘he 
had no thought of breaking his promise. 
Dan’s one virtue was his fidelity to his 
word; and when a man’s virtue is single, 
he is prone to be fanatically faithful tolit. 

“T want you to help me out with a 
dame,” Pinky explained. “ She’s a little 
chicken I met over in Spokane, and I fell 
for her like a farmer. Listen—-I could 
rave over this. I’m stuck, that’s all. Pm 
in love like a sap-headed shoe clerk. That 
girl could take me for anything I’ve got!” 

“Why, you poor boob!” Dan drawled 
contemptuously. ‘“ Don’t you know better 
than to soften up like that? Prosperity’s 
spoiling you. Who’s the floss?” 

“ She’s nothing but a little high-school 
fluff,” Pinky said plaintively, as one who 
mourns his weakness. “ A little eighteen- 
year-old, churchgoing pippin that’s never 
so much as been out to a rude dance after 
dark; and she’s got me! You know Jake 
Palmer, the outside man that used to rib 
up the suckers for Smith’s old gang up in 
Skagway? Well, he blew himself to a 
Methodist front, and he’s in right with our 
very best people over in’ Spokane. He 
hooked up with a deacon’s daughter over 
there, and the old one died and left a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of stores and town lots 
and things to his daughter for Jake to play 
with. Jake leads the prayer-meetings, and 
does his drinking in the basement with the 
lights out. I blew in to see him on my 
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way into the mountains, and he took me 
home with him. He tipped me off to play 
the straight and narrow thing, and intro- 
duced me to his family and friends as a 
regular business man. That’s how I meet 
this little party that jarred me loose from 
my good judgment. I didn’t go hunting at 
all; I stayed right there at Jake’s, and 
made a play for this thing. Jake got wor- 
ried, and told me to lay off; so I swung 
the club on him. I know something about 
Jake, and I told him as long as he kept 
still about me, I’d keep my own tongue in 
my cheek—and no longer. So he had to 
stand for me, and I had my chance to go 
for the little girl as a regular guy, all tout- 
ed up by a member of the church, and all 
that—see? She’s strong for me, and I’m 
going through with it—get me?” 

“Good night!” Dan said sorrowfully. 
“Going to marry it?” 


“T can’t,” Pinky complained. “I got 


a wife somewhere—that blonde that used 
to sing in Faro Jim’s place in Dawson. I 
don’t know where she is, but I guess she’s 
still alive, and I ain’t going to give her a 
chance to get bigamy on me. She’s a gold- 


digger, that one. If she got anything like 
that on me, she’d wring me dry as a 
bone!” 

Carwood shrugged his shoulders, there- 
by expressing resignation to whatever form 
Slemmer’s folly might take. 

“What’s the program?” he inquired. 
“What do I do?” 

Pinky grinned. 

‘You take the part of the parson,” he 
explained. ‘“ The little girl will be here to- 
night. I talked her into an elopement, and 
she left on the next train after the one I 
took. If she must have a parson to square 
things, far be it from me to disappoint her! 
You're the parson, see?” 

Carwood grinned and nodded. 

“The phony hitch, huh? IT’ have to 
rustle a long black coat and read up on the 
marriage-service.”’ 

“ You can look the part,” Pinky assured 
him. “I'll have a couple of the boys up 
here for witnesses, and we'll put it over 
right. I knew I could depend on you, 
Dan!” 

Carwood sighed. 
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“You put me on earth in this town, 
Pinky,” he said slowly. “ This is a risky 
game, and I think you’re a boob to play 
it; but I’m yours for anything you want.” 

“ Never a risk in the world!” Pinky 
boasted. “ Nobody in on it but you and 
me and a couple of the boys that we can 
trust to keep still. This little girl is awful- 
ly strong for me. By the time she finds 
out what we put over on her, I'll have her 
wised up so the speech of one real preacher 
more or less won’t bother her so much. I'll 
have a spread sent up from Carson’s, and 
we'll give her everything real but the par- 
son, Dan. What she don’t know won’t 
hurt her.” 

“T’m with you, Pinky,” Carwood said 
doggedly. ‘It’s a boob stunt, this, but 
I’m with you!” 

IV 


Carwoop recognized her the moment 
Slemmer ushered her into the apartment. 
The daughter was the image of the mother 
—of the mother as Carwood remembered 
her twenty years before. She was the 
daughter of the woman Carwood had loved 
and lost. 

Following the first shock of surprise, 
there came to Carwood a thrill of savage 
satisfaction. The woman he had loved 
had hurt him. He had it in his power to 
hurt her. He was to aid in wrecking the 
daughter of the man and woman who had 
cheated him of love. A revenge ordered in 
a day-dream could not have been more 
perfect. 

Dan laughed from an excess of sheer joy 
when Slemmer presented him to the girl as 
the Rev. Dr. Daniels. 

“ This is Miss Willamore,” Slemmer said 
to Carwood with a wink. “ But not ‘ miss’ 
for long—eh, Helen?” 

The girl blushed and bowed demurely to 
Dan. She was a slender, dark-haired girl, 
with delicate features and large brown 
eyes. They were replicas, those eyes, of 
the ones that had once held the reflection 
of heaven and hell for Carwood. Dan 
looked into them and laughed again. 

“Your parents both living, Miss Willa- 
more?” he inquired, with an assumption 
of ministerial unction. 
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“ Only my mother,” the girl answered. 
“ Father died two years ago.” 

“ Ah!” Dan murmured sympathetically. 
“ Your mother will find it lonely without 
you.” 

“Oh, but she’s going to live with us,” 
the girl said quickly. “ Mr. Slemmer and 
I have arranged that. Mother couldn’t do 
without me. She’s not well, and she has 
- depended on me for everything since father 
died. It would—would kill her if I left her 
alone!” 

“ She is very fond of you?” Dan probed 
further. 

“ We've always been such chums!” the 
girl murmured brokenly. “I never had a 
secret from her before. I—” 

Her eyes flooded with tears. She stepped 
forward and laid both hands on Dan’s 
arm. 
“Oh, Dr. Daniels,” she cried, “am I 
doing very wrong? Tell me! I’m so be- 
wildered! Mr. Slemmer didn’t want to 
tell mother of our engagement, because he 
thought she’d want us to wait, and —TI 
don’t know! Is it—all right?” 

Carwood patted her shoulder tenderly 
and winked over her head at Slemmer. 

“You must not worry, child,” he said 
consolingly. ‘ Brother Slemmer is a good 
man, and he will be kind to your mother. 
She will not have lost a daughter by your 
marriage, but will have gained a son—a 
strong man upon whom she can rely.” 

“T’m so glad!” the girl sobbed, comfort- 
ed by the words of the gambler masquerad- 
ing as God’s minister. “I’ve felt so—so 
wrong about it all!” 

“ Everything will be well,” Dan intoned, 
and walked quickly from the room to give 
vent to his mirth. 

The situation was perfect, he told him- 
self. The mother alone and an invalid— 
good! Her suffering would be the keener. 
Dan knew, none better, the path on which 
he was helping to set the daughter’s feet. 
Disillusionment, horror, degradation, death 
—those were the stations along its course, 
and a delicate young girl of Helen Willa- 
more’s type would not be long in passing 
all of them. She and her mother had been 
such chums, had they? Well, they 
wouldn’t be quite so chummy henceforth! 
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Thus Dan’s thoughts, and they pleased 
him mightily. He only wished that he 
could let the mother know his part in the 
destruction of the daughter without in- 
criminating himself. He would like to have 
her know that he, Dan Carwood, the man 
she had jilted, had aided in ruining her 
daughter—the daughter of the man for 
whom she had broken her troth to him. 
He would like to have her know! 

Dan was eager to seal the girl’s fate. 
The witnesses, two sartorially presentable 
cronies of Slemmer, had arrived. Dan 
could hear them in the next room congratu- 
lating Slemmer and the girl. The caterer 
had finished his arrangements for the wed- 
ding supper. Dan returned to the living- 
room, smiling smugly. 

“Tf we’re all ready—” he hinted pleas- 
antly. 

“« Just a minute,” Slemmer said. “ The 
flowers have just come from Dandridge’s. 
They’re bringing them up-stairs now. 
Can’t have a wedding without flowers, you 
know! Here they are now.” 

A florist’s messenger entered, bearing a 
large paper box. Slemmer opened it, re- 
vealing several dozen American Beauty 
roses. Helen Willamore gave a little croon 
of delight. 

“ Oh! 
happily. 

“ That you loved roses?” Slemmer said, 
laughing as he took the flowers in his arms. 
“Indeed I did. That’s why I ordered 
them—roses and nothing else. Like 
them?” 

“Like them? Oh!” The girl fondly 

touched her cheek to the cool, fragrant 
petals. ‘‘ They are mother’s favorite flow- 
ers, too.” 
. Dan Carwood’s brain was ablaze with 
hate. The sight of the roses, so inseparably 
associated with the memory of the woman 
who had hurt him, parched his heart with a 
savage thirst for revenge. He remembered 
the rose in the mother’s hair on the night 
when he had found her in the other man’s 
embrace—in the embrace of the man who 
was this girl’s father. 

As he thought of it, a savage whim pos- 
sessed him. The daughter should wear a 
red rose in her hair, while he, Dan Car- 


You remembered!” she exclaimed 
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wood, performed the mock ceremony that 
doomed her! He would place it there him- 
seli—would crown her with red, the red 
that would soon be the symbol of her 
shame! 

He stepped forward and snapped a huge 
red rose from its stem. 

“ A crown for your happiness,” he said, 
bowing, and fixed the flower in her bent 
head. 

Vv 


As he arranged it, he was aware of a 
strange tide of weakness flowing through 
him. The room swam before his eyes. He 
felt himself growing faint under the influ- 
ence of an irresistible power that acted 
upon him like an anesthetic. He tried to 
fight it, but was powerless, for he knew 
not what it was that numbed him. 

The mysterious and potent something 
sapped the foundations of his evil will. He 
felt the cynical, brutal structure built of 
the experiences of twenty hard, bad years 
crumbling, falling away from him, under 
the disintegrating influence of the metaphy- 
sical ether that flowed about him, leaving 
his soul exposed, naked, and young and 
true. . 

Under the strange influence he found 
himself after a moment of bewildered ter- 
ror, the mental and spiritual ‘counterpart 
of the Dan Carwood of twenty years past. 
It was as if he had spent a score of years 
toiling painfully up a long, steep slope, to 
drowse for a flash of time, and then to 
awake to find himself magically transported 
within that instant to the almost forgotten 
valley from which he started. 

There was a haunting, elusive familiarity 
about the noble intoxication that possessed 
him. There was an elation, a clean, boyish 
feeling of sanctity, a scent— 

The roses! The red, cool flower in the 
fragrant hair of the daughter of the woman 
whom Dan had loved; the image and like- 
ness of her, as she had been twenty years 
before, when he lapsed into the nightmare 
of evil. It seemed that it had indeed been 
a nightmare, an ineffectual, foolish dream, 
from which he had suddenly awaked to find 
himself the straight, clean, sane boy he had 
been ere he slept. 
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All the cynical philosophy of the dreamer 
was gone with the dream. Dan Carwood 
was awake—awake as the boy of twenty 
years before, awake to the unreality of the 
mad things of the long dream, and also to 
the ugly realities of the situation the 
awakened dreamer had to face. 

He looked upon the daughter in her pres- 
ent situation as the young man of twenty 
years before would have looked upon the 
mother under the same circumstances. He 
glanced at Slemmer—Slemmer who had 
been his pal, his benefactor, the man to 
whom he had passed his word; and loath- 
ing almost betrayed him. He masked his 
feeling of revulsion with a smirk and a 
wink. Slemmer was an ugly reality re- 
maining from the evil trash of the long 
dream, a venomous reality to be banished 
by the awakened Dan Carwood. 

Dan knew that he had need for all his 
cunning, and his cunning did not fail him. 
He winked again at Slemmer and bowed to 
the girl. 

“T think we are all ready for the cere- 
mony,” he said suavely. “If you'll step 
into the other room with me for a moment, 
please? There are a few questions I must 
ask you before we proceed.” 

The girl nodded assent, and Dan mo- 
tioned her toward the open door of the 
front room. A convulsion of instinctive 
suspicion twisted Slemmer’s face. He 
caught Dan by the arm. 

“What’s the idea?” 
“ What—’”’ 

“Shut up!” Dan whispered in his ear. 
“Got to make the play good, you boob! 
The minister always has to ask the bride 
a few fool questions. What’s ailing you?” 

“Oh, all right,” Slemmer said, mollified. 
“ Hurry up, though. I want to get this job 
done.” 

“Won't be but a minute,” Dan assured 
him easily. . 

Passing into the front room after the 
girl, he closed the door behind him—closed 
it and carefully, silently locked it. He 
walked across the room to the front win- 
dow, which opened upon a fire-escape that 
led down to the street. Then he turned to 
the girl and, taking her by the shoulders, 
looked deep into her clear, dark eyes. 


he demanded. 
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“Can you be brave?” he asked gently. 

The girl’s face blanched. She fell to 
trembling violently. 

“ What—what is it?” she asked. 

“Don’t scream,” Dan _ whispered. 
“ Don’t faint. You’re in danger, and you 
must keep your wits about you to save 
yourself. Slemmer is a crook. I am not a 
minister. Slemmer had planned to make 
you the victim of a mock marriage. 
Steady, now! Have you friends in this 
city?” 

“Y-yes,” the girl quavered. 
Daniels, what—” 

“ Do you believe me?” Dan interrupted 
her. 

The girl stared into Dan’s eyes for a 
space, and nodded like one hypnotized. 

“ Yes!” she said faintly. 

“Get out of that window and go down 
‘the fire-escape as fast as you can travel,” 
Dan directed her in a whisper. “ You say 
you have friends here in the city; go to 
them as fast as you can. I know your 
mother. If you ever tell her anything of 
this, tell her that Dan Carwood helped you 
out. That’s my name.” 

“ You—you know my mother?”’ the girl 
whispered. 

“ Yes,” Dan replied. ‘“ Go now!” 

Slemmer’s voice came from the next 
room, suspicious, urgent. 

“ About ready?” he called. 

“ Be right out,” Dan replied easily. 

He helped the trembling girl over the 
window-sill. 

“ Won’t you come?” she asked. 

Dan smiled. 


“ Oh, Dr. 
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“ll stay here and sort of keep Slem- 
mer worried,” he said whimsically. 

“ Will they—hurt you?” 

“T shall be all right,” Dan parried. 
“Will you let me have the rose in your 
hair—to keep?” 

The girl’s fingers were trembling so that 
she was unable to pluck the flower from her 
hair. Dan reached out to take it, and for 
a moment his hand rested on her dark hair, 
as if in a benediction, 

Slemmer’s voice came to them, harsh, 
ugly. The door-knob rattled as he tried it. 
“Hurry! Hurry!” Dan urged, an 

shut the window. V 

Patrolman Murdock found him in an 
alley. The officer gave evidence at the 
coroner’s inquest—which was perfunctony, 
inasmuch as the police care little about the 
manner of the death that such as Carwooed. 
meet—that he had been dragged there after 
he was murdered. r 

Slemmer testified at the inquest. He 
and Dan were known to have been great 
friends, and no finger of suspicion was 
pointed at him. It was known that Dan 
carried a considerable amount of money 
on his person, and the easy guess of the 
police department was that he had been 
killed by hold-up men. 

There was only one feature of the affair 
that made it worth a front-page story. 
Dan was found lying on his face, with the 
palm of his right hand pressed to his lips. 
In the.palm of the hand, mixed with blood 
and dirt, were the crushed petals of a 
large red rose. 





PARIS BY NIGHT 


Apove the shaded lamps of Paris town 
The cold and distant stars like frost-lights gleam; 
On the Pont Neuf I stand and gaze and dream, 
And wonder if our God is looking down. 
Then in mid heaven dawns another star, 
Fire-red like Mars—a man-made star of war. 


*Mid the fixed worlds it moves serene and slow; 
I hear its drone from out the upper air, 
Man's answer to a desperate people’s prayer— 
It guards the sleeping millions here below. 
Behold! Behold! In spite of blood-soaked clod, 
Man has climbed up one spiral nearer God! 


Augustin W. Breeden 





EDITORIAL 





‘One of the Greatest Needs of the Present 
Day—A Budget System in Congress 


r BF the United States conducted its financial affairs in the manner recom- 
ti mended by common sense, a budget committee in Washington would 
} prepare each year a financial statement for the guidance of Congress in 
the preparation of the appropriation bills covering routine expenditures. 

These bills would all be prepared by one committee of the House, and 
‘submitted by it to the members. Were appropriations made after this fashion, 
a diligent Representative or Senator would be able to inform himself and 
his constituents as to the condition of the Treasury, the practicability of 
incurring suggested expenses, and the possibility of providing new improve- 
ments without curtailing necessary activities. Unusual expenditures, emer- 
gency expenses, would be undertaken with a definite knowledge of the 
condition of the public purse. Extravagance and waste would be reduced 
‘to a minimum, and the burden of the taxpayer would be adjusted to the 
needs of the nation thoroughly understood. 

But the United States does not follow this sensible system. Each 
department—in some cases each bureau in each department—compiles its 
requests for appropriations. These requests are made without regard to 


the public service in general, without thought of the taxpayer, with contempt 
for every. other department and bureau, regardless of the work it may be 


” and are 


doing. They are assembled in the Treasury “ Book of Estimates, 
distributed among eleven committees of the House. 

These committees consider them in detail, but never study them in 
relation to the activities of the country as a whole. The bills prepared by 
the committees are submitted to the House at the pleasure of their authors; 
the House votes on them piecemeal, never with understanding of all they 
imply, or of how they affect each other. There is duplication, overlapping, 
utter disregard for the general condition’ of the business world, ignorance of 
the probable state of the Treasury. Where there should be cooperation and 
coordination of effort, jealousies and contentions are found. The dignity 
of an office obscures the requirements of the United States; the temporary 
popularity of a member of Congress becomes a determining factor in the 
disposition of Treasury receipts. 

No philosophy of administration stands in the way of a reform of this 
evil practise. No legislator can devise a defense for the chaos that obtains 
to the injury of the citizens who pay the bills. The President has pleaded for 
centralization of authority in the House, which would automatically bring 
about the practical adoption of a scientific budget. President Roosevelt 
pleaded for reform. Chairmen of the House Appropriation Committee for 
years have lamented the conditions that tie their hands. There has been 
non-partizan, bipartizan, mugwump, and antipartizan exposure of the evils 
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that exist; but the selfish ambitions of a few members who hold place on 
the eleven committees having to do with the apportionment of money have 
always been able to block the efforts of enlightened men for progress. Mean- 
while, the taxpayers foot the bills, dumb through ignorance—ignorant because 
under the present conditions no man can be informed as to the nation’s 
finances. 

War has compelled the readjustment of all business to meet the situation - 
it has created. The government is spending money at an unheard-of rate. 
The best brains of the country have entered the public service to convert 
the machinery of peace into an engine of war. Yet the House, all-powerful 
purse-string holder, refuses to correct what was an unbusinesslike and highly 
mischievous practise in peace and is a positive menace to national safety in 
war; and the only comprehensible reason for inaction that can be advanced 
is the desire of a few individuals to preserve for themselves some crumbs of 
patronage, a little power which intelligent and disinterested administration 
would take from them. 

The financial practises of the government in apportioning its income are a 
scandal, and the movement to reform them must enlist the support of every 
patriotic. American. 





The City and the City Child 


NE of the most interesting social experiments tried out during Mayor 
O Mitchel’s term in New York City was the establishment of the Chil- 
dren’s Home Bureau in connection with the Department of Charities. 
This bureau, which ended its experimental year in November, 1917, was so 
successful that its originators hoped for its continuance and enlargement. It 
was designed primarily for the care in foster-homes of the children of parents 
temporarily unable to provide for their ofispring. The homes were selected 
by a system of conscientious investigation, the city paying a small sum for the 
support of the children, enough to prevent their maintenance from becoming 
too heavy a burden in a household in moderate circumstances, and at the same 
time too small to attract the avaricious. 

The method of the bureau has many advantages over the institutional 
care of children, and a year’s test in New York has proved that the plan can 
be executed practically and efficiently. It may be necessary to add, in order to 
make clear the soundness of the bureau’s idea, that it attempts to handle only 
children committed to the city’s care through the Departmént of Charities, and 
not those which come under municipal supervision through the courts. The 
proper disposition of the latter class, made up largely of the subnormal and 
delinquent, must necessarily remain a separate problem. 

We do not know whether there are other cities in the United States 
where such a method of caring for destitute children is in force. It seems too 
intelligent a plan to pass unnoticed. Americans give large sums to organized 
charities, many of them useful and meritorious, and many having to do with 
the care of the children of the poor. Yet, from the civic point of view, it 
cannot be denied that we have been as wasteful in our treatment of the coming 
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generation as in most other things. We have not always remembered what 
the Germans for forty years have never lost sight of—that anemic, tea-fed, 
adenoidish babies, in seventy-five cases out of a hundred, can be developed 
into robust and useful citizens. 

In this relation it is interesting to note that very recently there has been 
shown a greater willingness and desire to adopt children, among both wealthy 
and moderately well-to-do people. The bureau in New York just referred to 
reports that the demand for children to adopt exceeds the supply, the poor 
having a human if sometimes selfish and unreasonable reluctance to make 
their children over permanently to strangers. 

We presume, however, that the desire of the adopters is frequently 
accompanied by restrictions and specifications, so to speak, hard to fulfil. It 
is not alone the childless who are becoming foster-parents. Often couples 
whose children are grown and launched in life fill up the loneliness of middle 
years in this benevolent fashion. Those who have pondered much on the 
inevitable processes of heredity are apt to hesitate before taking such a step. 
Yet, unless a child is drawn directly from the criminal classes, the chance 
ought to be at least even that the adopted or foster parents will find comfort 


and happiness in their venture. 





A “Perfect Substitute” for Tobacco 


MANUFACTURING corporation of reputable standing in London has 
A recently been prosecuted and fined in a substantial amount for making 
and selling what is described as a “ perfect substitute for tobacco.” 
A government analyst who testified against the company said that it was 
the finest and nearest imitation of tobacco he had ever seen. Six tons of the 
preparation were confiscated at the defendant’s factory. It was difficult for a 
smoker to believe that the preparation was not tobacco in fact, although it 
apparently consisted of forest leaves which had been cut up, dried, and 
colored by some secret process. 

We suppose that the basis for penalizing the manufacturer was the 
misleading representation as to the character of the product. Assuming it to 
be harmless in its effects upon the human system, there could be no rational 
objection to the sale of such a substance if it were sold for what it really is— 
not tobacco, but an equivalent of tobacco. The law properly frowns, however, 
upon any attempt on the part of a tradesman to mislead the purchaser as to 
the character of the goods he offers for sale. 

Some years ago a manufacturer of Persian amulets, as he called them, in 
the city of New York, brought a suit against a former employee to restrain 
him from disclosing the secret process by which the amulets were made. 
On the trial it came out in the evidence that the statement which induced 
people to buy the amulets—namely, that they were extensively worn in 
Armenia to avert misfortune from the wearers—was totally and absolutely 
false. The trial judge, as soon as this fact was admitted by both parties, 
dismissed the case, on the ground that while an honest manufacturer would 
be protected against the disclosure of his trade secrets, no such protection 
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would be afforded where the secret was to be used in making a deceptive 
product. 

We may hear more of this English substitute for tobacco if it is anything 
like as perfect as the expert witnesses testified. 





The Use of Carrier-Pigeons in the Great War 


OST people are already familiar with the valuable services rendered by 
dogs in the great war. Hundreds of lives have undoubtedly been 
saved through the marvelous sagacity of the trained ambulance dog, 

which is sent into the battle-field to hunt for the wounded. 

Not so well known, however, is the use of the carrier-pigeon as a war 
aid. In all the other armies it has been successfully employed, especially by 
the Belgians, who are the greatest fanciers of this bird in the world. Now 
the United States is following the example of its Allies and foes, and a recent 
call from the government for five thousand carrier-pigeons for army use 
shows that we are realizing what important work may be done by these birds. 

As long ago as 1574, at the siege of Leyden, the Prince of Orange used 
carrier-pigeons to communicate with the besieged town which he afterward 
relieved. It is said that in appreciation of the pigeons’ services he ordered 
them fed with strawberries, and gave directions that when they died their 
bodies should be embalmed. Even longer ago the Romans used them as 
messengers. Pliny tells of their being employed by Decimus Brutus and 
Hirtius to plot together during the siege of Mutina, or Modena, by Mark 
Antony. In modern times they were utilized for a long while to convey 
news of the fluctuations of the Bourse from Paris to Brussels. At one of 
the gates of Paris may be seen a memorial made by the great Bartholdi, on 
which is inscribed: “ Monument to the Balloonists and Carrier-Pigeons of 
1870.” 

Even though placed in a closed conveyance and carried long distances, 
these pigeons will return to their starting-points, and in war one of their 
great advantages is that they fly so high, in order to avoid the smoke and 
concussion of the guns, that they are less likely to be captured or shot. In 
cases where telephone and telegraph wires are cut, and the smoke is too 
dense for signaling to be possible, the birds can frequently bring back mes- 
sages and reports that could not be transmitted by any other means. 

It has been reported that at a critical moment in this war they helped 
in a large measure to save Verdun. Brought to the front by two famous 
trainers, at a moment when communication by either wire or wireless was 
entirely cut off, some carrier-pigeons were despatched inside a pannier attached 
to a trained dog, who was then sent through the thickest fire to a French 
officer, his master. The dog carried a message-promising relief in a desperate 
situation. Instantly the officer wrote another message, telling just where the 
need of support was greatest, fastened it to one of the pigeons, and released 
the bird. She immediately flew back to her starting-point, thus—with the 
faithful dog’s assistance—doing what could not possibly be accomplished by 
any human agency under such conditions. 
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It seems a curious anomaly that this bird of the same family as the dove, 
our universal symbol of peace, should prove so valuable an instrument in 
the prosecution of war. 





The Need for a Telephotograph with Every 
Telegram and Telephone Message 


N authentic account of a recent occurrence can best justify the title 
at the head of this article. 
A few days before New Year’s, 1918, the telephone rang in Mrs. 
Tudor’s house. Her daughter answered it and recognized the voice of Mrs. 
Capet. Would Mrs. Tudor come to her house New Year’s from ten to two? 
Mrs. Capet was giving a party for twenty-five. 

Miss Tudor reported the invitation to her mother, a semi-invalid. Mrs. 
Tudor was perplexed. A married daughter was to visit her New Year’s; 
Mrs. Tudor herself was seldom equal to the exertions of social affairs nowa- 
days; the hours “ from ten to two” seemed strange. They sounded like a 
reception, but must denote a dinner. 

After some hesitation Mrs. Tudor accepted. Her family all commended 
her decision. 

“ Go,” they told her; “ it will do you good.” 

On the first day of the year Mrs. Tudor went. Mrs. Capet was astonished 
to see her. She was giving a dinner, to be sure, although—but Mrs. Tudor 
must stay and dine with them. Mrs. Tudor, much embarrassed, fled. When 
she got home the fatigue of the trip and the fearful mystery of the whole 
business made her ill. 

Mrs. Tudor’s daughter-in-law—also a Mrs. Tudor, whom we shall distin- 
guish as Mrs. Tudor, Jr.—wondered if Mrs. Capet were not the victim of 
some mental infirmity. When she got home, she related the incident to her 
family. A girl employed by the day overheard it and furnished the key to 
the puzzle. Shortly before noon that day, New Year’s, Mrs. Capet had 
called her up and asked why her mother, also a worker-out by the day, 
was not at her house to serve dinner for twenty-five guests. Had she 
forgotten about the party? 

So then everybody understood that Mrs. Capet, calling on the telephone 
before New Year’s, had hastily looked in the telephone-book under “ Tudor,” 
and in her hurried glance had picked out the telephone number of Mrs. 
Tudor, Sr., instead of that of her daughter-in-law. When her call was 
answered, she had said: “Is this Lucy?” As that happened to be Miss 
Tudor’s name, and as Miss Tudor knew Mrs. Capet’s voice, she had 
replied: “ Yes,” and had received and conveyed to her mother the ambiguous 
message intended to engage extra kitchen help. 

No doubt Mrs. Capet was to blame for the mix-up, and yet it was 
mainly mischance. But had Mrs. Capet been able to see the person to 
whom she was talking, or rather a presentment of that person, an exceedingly 
disagreeable incident would have been averted. 
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Again, a man receives a telegram containing information of vital impor- 
tance and signed with a familiar name. He acts upon the communication, 
and jeopards or loses his money or his reputation because it turns out 
afterward that the signature was not that of the sender, but of some irrespon- 
sible or malicious person. 

If, with the telegram, the victim had received a telegraphed portrait of the 
sender, he would have attempted to verify the message before doing anything 
else; or he might have recognized the sender as one little likely to be well- 
disposed toward him. In either case the portrait would go far to assist in 
the capture and punishment of the forger. 

The idea of telephotography, in this special sense of the term, is not 
new; some headway has been made toward the transmission of pictures or 
photographs by wire. At infrequent intervals we hear or read of devices 
intended to meet the need—and that it is a need there can be no doubt 
whatever. Evidently nothing commercially profitable, perhaps nothing really 
practical, has been worked out. But it is easy to imagine a day not far 
distant when every telegraph office will have a simple and hidden apparatus 
photographing every one offering a telegram to be sent; when every telephone 
will automatically photograph the user the moment he takes the receiver 
from the hook. 

As for the difficulties involved in sending photographs by wire, why 
should they be any more insuperable than the obstacles to transmitting human 
speech by wire? The voice causes certain sound-waves, which agitate a deli- 
cate diaphragm. Well, a picture reflects and absorbs certain light-waves, 
and we know substances, such as selenium, which are completely responsive 
to light-waves, so much so that, in the case of selenium, a substance may be 
used to put out gas street-lamps automatically when the sun rises. 

After finding a cheap and ready means to wire photographs, the inventors 
may be encouraged to devise a method of sending pictures by wireless. To 
the luxury of sitting in your home and listening to Caruso at the Metropolitan 
Opera House will then be added the pleasure of viewing Europe’s old masters 
while reposing comfortably in your favorite armchair. 





The Poland of the Future 


HE reestablishment of Poland is one of the things for which we hope at 
the end of the war. It is the custom to consider this act of international 
justice as an almost entirely disinterested restitution on the part of the 

Allies, a wiping out of the stain of the unpunished crimes of Frederick the 
Great and Catherine II, a buffer in the balance of European power, perhaps, 
but hardly a unit of reckoring size for the gain side of the balance-sheet. 
Yet would it be unwarranted to expect great things of a Poland thus 
revivified? Exiled, oppressed, and persecuted, the Poles have nevertheless 
made the name of their race almost synonymous with genius. It would be 
interesting to speculate on what a race so gifted might accomplish in happier 
circumstances and in the light of twentieth-century culture. 

When the crown of the Jagellons became the center of the intrigues of 
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Europe, in 1572, Henry of Valois affected to despise this northern kingdom 
as a land inhabited by boors and drunkards. Yet it was not so much that he 
loved the throne of Poland less as that he coveted the lilies of France more. 
Catherine de’ Medici, at any rate, thought highly enough of the prize to fawn 
on the Prince of Orange, whom she hated perhaps more than any other 
person in the world except that other less devout but more fascinating 
champion of Protestantism, Henry of Navarre. Serious historians affect to 
disdain the prince of entertainers, Alexandre Dumas. It must be confessed 
that Dumas sometimes softened or intensified the features of historical person- 
ages to suit his purposes. For stage settings, however, he can be relied upon. 
He gives a brilliant picture of the entry into Paris of the Polish ambassadors 


of the sixteenth century: 


A troop of cavaliers dressed in red and yellow, with furred mantles and caps, and 
bearing large sabers curved like Turkish simitars. Behind this troop came a second, 
clothed with Oriental magnificence. They preceded the ambassadors, who, four in number, 
gorgeously sustained the reputation of their chivalrous country. 

Behind these four principal ambassadors came a number of gentlemen whose steeds, all 
glittering with gold and precious stones, excited the clamorous admiration of the populace. 
In fact, the French horsemen, notwithstanding the richness of their appointments, were 
completely eclipsed by these visitors whom they disdainfully regarded as barbarians. 


Such was the Poland which laid her crown at the feet of one of the most 
cowardly figures that ever wore a crown. Poland has had her spurts of glory 
since, yet her general downfall seems to begin with the short reign of that 
weakest of all the degenerate offspring of Catherine de’ Medici. 

The day of gorgeously appareled ambassadors has gone forever, and 
with the final extinction of the dreams of William II the world hopes to see 
the last of great military powers. If there is to be a Poland again, we wish 
not so much for a Poland mighty with the sword, as a Poland mighty in the 
arts, a nation to breed and nurture Chopins, Modjeskas, Wieniawskis, and 


Sienkiewiczes. 





Pershing, the Diplomat 


OHN JOSEPH PERSHING, “ Black Jack ” of intimate army intercourse, 
J full general on the roster of Uncle Sam’s expanding military forces, earns 
by his natural gifts inclusion in the diplomatic list. He knows not only 
how to command men, but how to lead them. He proved it in the Philippines, 
where persuasion was as useful in curbing and bringing to subjection fanatical 
native chieftains as force had been; where, in truth, might left peace because 
there was nobody alive to be hostile, while persuasion eee meee the same 
end without depopulating the countryside. 

In the larger theater which our entrance into the _ war opened to 
General Pershing his capacity for timely silence, for meaty statement when 
words are needed, his fine judgment of when and where to keep his lips 
closed, and when and where to open them, have been disclosed to all of us. 
Since the fateful day on which he was called from the Mexican frontier to 
the responsibilities, not all military, of command of our expeditionary forces 
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in Europe, there has not been an hour when temptation has not been thrust 
on him to strong words, to dangerous flights of oratory, to entangling lapses 
into sentimentality. All of them he has resisted. The accumulated public 
utterances that have been credited to him are few in number, short in text, 
admirable in content, memorable for good sense and restrained optimism, 
and worth while for their vigor. A sample worthy of place is: 


The Germans cin be beaten. The Germans must be beaten. The Germans will be 
beaten. 


Confident, .nodest, cheering; the ambassador speaks through the lips 
of the soldier. 





Music to Do Its Bit 


NE of the most interesting innovations in the American army and navy 
camps is the teaching of mass singing to the soldiers and sailors. This 
is being done not merely as a pastime, but with the distinct object of 

making better fighting men as a result of such training. 

The deep influence of music on a people has long been a recognized fact. 
Take, for example, a case cited by one of the ablest organists in New York. 
He tells how years ago he was about to give a recital on the famous organ in 
the cathedral at Riga, one of the largest instruments in the world. After 
he had arranged his program for the concert, it was discovered that he had 
chosen for one of his selections a classical military march. The Russian 
authorities obliged him at once to remove it, explaining that no such music 
was permitted for fear of stirring up and exciting the people. 

The use of music as a therapeutic agent has also long been known to 
the medical profession, as illustrated by its psychologic effect on the insane. 
Interesting experiments, too, have been made to test the unconscious influence 
of music on dreams of persons who hear it in their sleep. To individuals of a 
highly sensitive musical temperament, the feeling of intense sadness produced 
by such a composition as Chopin’s noble “ Funeral March ” or his “ Prelude 
in E Minor” is as marked as the exhilaration and enlivenment resulting 
from hearing one of his military polonaises or a jolly popular air such 
“ There’ll Be a Hot Time in the Old Town To-night.” But even the average 
person who is neither musical in the sense of being an artist, nor even an 
amateur performer, responds to chorus singing in a way that is hard to 
overestimate. Some of our highest army officers have realized this fact, 
Major-General Bell having been quoted as saying that “singing men are 
fighting men.” 

Officers have therefore encouraged the establishment of this new system 
of mass singing in the camps all over the country. Not only have experienced 
leaders of community singing taken up the work of teaching, but also distin- 
guished composers and operatic singers are organizing the soldiers, sailors, 
aviators, and ambulance workers into enormous choruses. This is being done 
in cooperation with a National Committee on Army and Navy Camp Music, 
which has been formed to carry on this work and its branches. 
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The fact that in general music is primarily looked upon as merely a 
recreation should in no wise minimize its usefulness and importance in the 
war. We must realize that there are many places into which it is impossible 
for a band to go. On shipboard singing will often relieve the dull monotony 
of routine. On a long “ hike ” the men can often find the encouragement and 
cheer they need through singing together the songs they have practised and 
learned in camp. 

But more than all this, when the men reach the front at last, and far - 
from home join their comrades in the good old songs of America, the very 
spiritual stimulus of this musical communion may prove the inspiration which, 
when the time comes, will carry them “ over the top ” to victory. 





The Wrong Pew and the Pew Right 


SONG, popular some years ago, had a refrain, “ You’re in the right church, 
but the wrong pew.” The author of it could hardly have been conscious 
of the serious consequences arising from the situation he depicted, for he 

did not go on to make it clear that the owner of the enclosure could lawfully 
proceed to ejectment. 

It appears that of all the vested interests, with the exception of choirs, 
pews are perhaps the source of the most bitter quarrels. This is the opinion 
expressed, at least, in a serious way, in Carl Zollmann’s recent treatise on 
“ American Civil Church Law,” published by Columbia University. A whole 
chapter is devoted to pew rights, and respecting these we are assured that 
“there is hardly a contention that can be raised that has not at one time or 
another received judicial consideration ’—not at the hands of the pewholders, 
to be sure, but in calmer minds on the bench. 

We learn that “ pew ” comes from the Dutch word “ puye,” and signifies 
an enclosed seat in a church. The seat must be attached to the building in 
such a way as to become a part of it, in order to be a pew. Merely sitting 
in the same place is ineffective in establishing a pew right. The pew right 
consisis in the exclusive privilege of occupying a certain part of the meeting- 
house for the purpose, only, of attending public worship. 

When a person acquires the right to a pew, he does not acquire the right 
to dispose of it unrestrictedly should the sermons prove of a disappointing 
character or should the back of the pew be too low to keep drafts off his 
neck. One reason for this is the fact that attempts have been made to turn 
congregations out of house and home. Pew rights have been bought until 
members of another denomination were in a majority. A church can limit 
the disposal of its sittings in self-protection. 

In New York a man may absent himself from his pew for two years and 
yet not forfeit his pew right; but in Massachusetts an owner of a pew who 
possibly preferred the Sunday newspaper to pulpit thunders, and who stayed 
away for four years, was held to have surrendered his sitting. 

A pew carries with it certain responsibilities. These are generally recog- 
nized, and the attire and the bearing of pew-men seldom fail to meet them 
fully, in the minds of those who sit, not in pews, but in the seats of the 
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scornful. The principal responsibility recognized by the law, however, is 
financial. It places the pewholder in the position of a stockholder, in that 
he may be taxed to raise money necessary to carry on the work of the church; 
but the pewholder is not personally liable for such taxes. 

For any structural changes not dictated by necessity the pewholder has a 
just claim for compensation. If the church wishes to exercise what may be 
called its right of eminent domain, it must pay either with money or with a 
new pew just as good as the old one. 

If a mortgage be foreclosed on a church, the creditor cannot trample on 
the rights of the pews. He may not, for example, make the building over for 
business purposes.’ He has to keep it as a church and satisfy himself with 
such rents and profits as he can gain from it in that form. Pewholders are 
preferred among the general creditors. If a judgment creditor wishes to 
levy execution by taking away the pulpit, or some other part of the structure 
which makes the pews valuable, the courts will stop him. 

Sometimes pew rights are personal property, sometimes real property. 
Generally an action for trespass will lie against intruders. But it has been 
laid down that the pewholder’s right to use the pew “is so strictly limited 
to the time when services are conducted that he subjects himself to an action 
of trespass if he enters it at any other time.” Which leads to the reflection, 
inevitable and summarizing, that pews are queer; almost as queer as some of 
the people in them. 





What the Roll of Honor Discloses 


ROM our casualty lists in France another lesson may be gained besides 
that of brave men giving themselves for honor and for the safety of 
those they left behind them. Even before the Rainbow Division with 

its representatives of thirty-three States gained the other side the reports of 
deaths and wounds and illness told the story of defenders of America from 
every corner of the land fighting shoulder to shoulder. In these lists will be 
found a cross-section of the continent; no preponderance of men from this 
region or from that, but sons of every mountain range and valley, from 
North and South, from East and West, inspired by one thought, upheld by 
one ambition. New England and California, the Gulf States and the common- 
wealths that border the Great Lakes, the empire that is the mid-continent, 
all contribute to these heroic rolls. Each of them denies the slander uttered 
by German propagandists that our war was unpopular here, unsupported 
there, brought about by sectional feeling in this community, opposed through 
unworthy motive in another. 

The navy lists reveal the part our navy plays in States far from tide- 
water. From these same lists no man could learn that Massachusetts lies 
on the coast, Utah in the interior. The navy takes from the prairies as well 
as from the deep-water States. 

The roll of honor tells not only of brave deeds and unquenchable 
devotion; it represents 2 cuuntry that knows no internal division in its 


adherence to high ideals. 





The Mouth-Organ 


BY WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE 
Author of “Mrs. Archibald’s Emeralds,” “ After Death, What?” etc. 


N the window of a cozy little crimson- 
ramblered cottage in that cozy little 
cul-de-sac called Sterling Street, there 

sat a man and woman, watching. On the 
porch next door—the porch of another 
little vine-clad cottage—a girl was seated, 
also watching. And at the corner up above, 
at the entrance to the cul-de-sac called 
Sterling Street, three hulking youths 
skulked behind a tree. They also watched 
and waited. 

There is but one entrance to the little 
block-long street, and it was toward this 
entrance that the eyes of these six widely 
different individuals were turned. 

Suddenly, as in a flash, their cumulative 


patience was rewarded. Another youth 
swung jauntily into the street—swung rak- 
ishly, loose-jointedly, teward the blind end 


of the little street. He was a very classy 
gentleman, this youth. He wore white 
flannel trousers and a Norfolk jacket; he 
sported tennis shoes. Upon his head there 
perched a white felt hat encircled by a 
band of navy blue. In fact, he was a sym- 
phony in blue and white, save for the pink 
skin of his face—skin of baby clearness, 
innocent of even the suggestion of a coming 
beard. 

And so he breezed along, transforming 
Sterling Street by his very presence—decor- 
ating and redeeming it, even as the rouge of 
the crimson ramblers hid the dead pallor 
of the little houses. 

He didn’t breeze far. 

Three figures leaped, as with one accord, 
from behind an ample tree-trunk and de- 
scended upon him like a thousand of brick. 
The leader of the three lunged forward, 
aiming a vicious blow at a point just be- 
hind the newcomer’s ear; but the classy 
youth seemed to have eyes located in that 


particular spot. Without taking the 
trouble to turn and look, he ducked, and 
the blow passed safely over the top of his 
white felt hat. 

Then he turned swiftly and faced the 
trio. Into his glance leaped a ray of recog- 
nition. He grunted in disdain rather than 
defiance. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed in tones of unutter- 
able contempt. “It’s you!” 

Even while he spoke, he charged into 
them. With a stunning blow he smashed 
his left into the leader’s chin and sent him 
sprawling. He swung his right foot into 
the air, catching the second of his assail- 
ants squarely in the pit of the stomach. 

The third had climbed upon his back, 
clutching him quite unwisely about the 
windpipe—quite unwisely, because the 
climber’s wrist was within the easy grasp of 
the white-hatted young gentleman. He 
caught the wrist with one hand, swung him- 
self about, released himself, and twisted 
the wrist and arm over the climber’s head. 
The climber, with a yell of torture-driven 
pain, plunged forcibly, head foremost, into 
the gutter some fifteen feet away. 

The classy young gentleman looked him- 
self over. His attire was no less immacu- 
late than before, his trousers were unsullied, 
his white hat was just as white as ever. 
He leaned against the trunk of the over- 
hanging tree, took a mouth-organ—a new 
one—from his pocket and played upon it 
softly, lovingly. 

He watched his enemies rise slowly from 
recumbent positions—one of them groaning 
as he essayed the attempt. Finally they 
stood erect, at varying distances, eying the 
musician belligerently. He kept on play- 
ing, leaning with nonchalance against the 


tree. 











THE MOUTH-ORGAN 


They made a concerted move toward 
him. Thrusting his mouth-organ into his 
pocket, he started toward the youth who 
had arisen from the gutter. 

“Do you want any more?” he politely 
inquired, catching this adversary by the 
wrist—the same wrist. “ No trouble to 
show goods, you know!” 

The sufferer jerked himself away and 
sprang, panic-stricken, from the arena. 

“No, no!” he yelled. “For the holy 
cat’s sake, no!” 

In an instant he was half-way down the 
block on Second Street. He of the white 
hat poised one foot in air and exploited the 
skinned knuckles of his left fist. 

“No trouble to show goods!” he re- 
peated, charging upon the two remaining 
warriors. 

The two remaining warriors stood not on 
the order of their going, but went at once. 
The classy youth breezed his way into the 
cul-de-sac, breathing gently, soulfully, into 
his mouth-organ as he went. 

As he neared his destination—if, indeed, 
he had one—he spied the girl upon the 
porch. His swinging pace quickened to a 
run. He drew up, panting, loose-jointed, 
flushed of face, before her picket gate, 
jerked it open and flung himself upon the 
step beside her. He held up before her 
gaze the new mouth-organ. 

“ Just bought ’er for a quarter,” he an- 
nounced. “ You get a piece o’ tissue-paper 
an’ a comb.” 

The girl was a pretty girl. She was ex- 
cited. Her eyes were wide; her face was 
pale. She caught his hand—the hand with 
the grazed knuckles—and examined it 
anxiously. Her warm hand trembled as 
she held it. 

“ You’re hurt!” she cried; and in her 
tones was the tenderness of a mother for 
her child, of a wife for her man—of the 
sweetheart for her lover. 

“ Hurt?” returned he of the white hat. 
“Not me!” He lifted the mouth-organ 
once more to his lips. “ Go on, Louise,” he 
added. ‘“ Get a piece o’ tissue-paper an’ a 
comb.” 

The girl still held his hand—he was 
rather glad she did. She still trembled— 
and he was glad of that. 
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“Who were those boys?” she demanded. 
“What did they have against you?” 

The youth waved his mouth-organ in the 
air. 

“ Umpired a game for ’em,” he explained. 
“ They’re a tricky, rotten bunch, that team. 
They played the Ironsides—I gave the 
Ironsides the game. These fellows said 
they’d get square—that’s all. Say, Louise, 
go on.. Get a piece o’ tissue-paper an’ a 
comb.” 

The girl’s warm clasp tightened With her 
indignation. 

“The cowards!” she cried. 

The youngster at her side turned his 
quick, appreciative glance upon her. Some- 
thing that was in her eyes caught him, 
stirred him to his depths. Her lips were 
parted; the color had come back into her 
face. Her dark eyes glistened; her neck 
and chest were bare—bare and smooth as 
velvet. Her bosom rose and fell; she still 
held his hand—and trembled. 

The boy twisted his hand slowly and 
caught her by the wrist. Then his eyes 
assumed the mastery. It was he who held 
her glance; and the whole world seemed 
blotted out, to her—to him. 

The boy came to himself with a start. 
Suddenly, unconsciously, he had glanced 
over the girl’s shoulder, and his eyes had 
met those of the two people sitting in the 
window of the little house next door. He 
dropped the girl’s wrist like a shot. The 
girl shook her loose braids from her shoul- 
ders and leaned back against the railing. 
The spell was broken. 

He waved his hand—the hand that 
clutched the mouth-organ—toward the two 


people in the house next door. Then he 
sang the same song again. 
“Go on, Louise,” he pleaded. “ Get a 


piece o’ tissue-paper an’ a comb.” 

The girl nodded vivaciously but some- 
what perfunctorily, and rose and disap- 
peared into the house. The instant that 
she did so, the woman next door thrust 
her head out of the window, beckoned mys- 
teriously to the boy, and called to him in 
low, tremulous tones. 

“ Paul!” she cried. “ Paul, come here— 
we've got some news for you.” 

He nodded. 
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“ Just a minute, mother,” he returned. 
“ Wait till Louise—” 

“ We can’t wait to tell you, Paul,” said 
the woman. 

The man thrust his head out. 

“Come, Paul!” he said. “ We've got 
great news for you!” 

Reluctantly the boy rose from his seat, 
and with lagging steps sauntered down the 
gravel path and pushed open the picket 
gate. Then he crossed to the next yard, 
pulled open another picket gate, and saun- 
tered up another gravel path. The woman 
and the man within the window watched 
him—watched him anxiously with furrowed 
brows. 

It is a strange thing that though they 
saw the mélée at the corner, though they 
wondered at it while it was in progress, 
though it afforded them some momentary 
alarm, it had nevertheless left them com- 
paratively calm. At no time had they been 
fearful of the final result. But from the 
instant that the boy with the white hat 
had taken his seat beside the girl next door 
—from that instant their souls were 
troubled. They had seen it all, and they 
knew what it meant. It had frightened 
them. Their eyes were anxious and their 
mouths were working as tne boy confronted 
them. 

“ Paul,” said the man—he was a pathet- 
ic, wizen little specimen, old before his 
time, with scraggly hair covering his half- 
bald head—* Paul, I’ve done it. I’ve suc- 
ceeded. I’ve got you a scholarship in 
Princeton!” 

“A scholarship,” echoed the woman. 
She, too, was thin and wizen and old before 
her time. 

“It’s the Cushing scholarship,” went on 
the man. “I know the Cushing family, 
and they indorsed you.” 

“ They’ve indorsed you, Paul—think of 
it!” said the woman. “ The Cushings are 
great people.” 

“ T’ll be right out again, Louise!” shout- 
ed the boy from his point of vantage in the 
window. 

The woman pretended to shiver. 

“ Tt’s—it’s almost cold to-day,” she said 
in loud tones—loud enough to be heard 
next door. 
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She shut the window—it affected her 
neuralgia, she said; but the boy kept look- 
ing at the girl. 

“A scholarship!” he echoed blankly. 

“ You’re going to have a college educa- 
tion,” said his father. 

The boy kept his glance fixed on the 
girl. 

“* But—I—we can’t afford it, father,” he 
protested. “ The scholarship only pays tui- 
tion, and I’d have to board. It’s too much 
money to spend on me!” 

His father shook his head. 

“T’ve got the money in the bank,” he 
returned. “ I’ve been saving up for this— 
for years.” 

Still the boy looked out of the window. 

“ But,” he went on, “ I—I don’t want 
to go to college—I really don’t, mother. I 
want to go out and go to work. I want 
to earn my living, and get—get along. I’m 
old enough. College would take four years, 
and I—I don’t want a college education 
I really don’t!” 

His mother crossed the room and deftly 
seated herself between Paul and the outer 
world, cutting off his view of the girl next 
door. His father rose and walked slowly 
up and down the little room. 

“ Listen, Paul,” he said. “ All my life, 
and all your mother’s life, since you came 
to us, we’ve been looking forward to just 
one thing—we want to make a big man out 
of you. If we can’t do it, we’ve lived in 
vain. I’ve told your mother many times 
that I’d see to it that my son never had 
to live the life that I’ve lived!” 

“ But,” protested the boy, “ you make 
enough for any man, and we’re happy—I 
am, anyway.” 

“ Paul,” his father went on, “I am a 
bookkeeper who never makes mistakes. 
That’s my life, Paul. That’s my alpha 
and omega—I’m a bookkeeper who never 
makes mistakes. Good Lord!” he groaned. 
“You don’t know what it is to be just a 
bookkeeper who never makes mistakes— 
and never makes anything else, either. 
But by the Eternal,” he went on in a sort 
of fury that seemed unjustified, “ my son, 
God willing, is going to live a better life— 
I'll see to that. And your mother—she’ll 
see to that!” 
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His mother wiped her eyes. She laid 
her hand on her son’s. 

“You’re a good boy, Paul,” she qua- 
vered. ‘“ We love you, and we want you 
to have everything—everything. And this 
is your chance!” 

II 


ANnp thus it was that Paul Vermilye be- 
came Vermilye of Princeton—the Vermilye 
of oughty-eight, who lowered the mile track 
record by six seconds and a fraction, who 
lengthened the intercollegiate hammer- 
throwing distance by three feet or more, 
and who broadened the broadest broad 
jump by five inches and a little more. Ver- 
milye the versatile he was; and because of 
his name and the clearness of his skin they 
called him Pretty Poll. 

During his second year, on the verge of 
Easter, his roommate wakened him one 
morning by the genteel process of dragging 
him out of bed and about the room, over 
many pleasing obstacles, by the heels. 
Heroic methods such as these indicated to 
the sleeper that Chan Churchill really had 
something serious to say—for Paul’s room- 
mate was Chan Churchill, of the Churchill 
millions. 

“* Now look a’ here, old scout,” said Chan 
solemnly. “ This short vacation’s coming 
on, and I’ve got no place to go but home. 
And you know what my home is—I haven’t 
had any since the Britannia went down.” 
He sobered. “No home—no folks, Poll, 
cuss the luck!” He slapped Vermilye on 
the shoulder. There was yearning in his 
voice. “ You’ve got folks, Poll,” he 
pleaded, “and a home. Be a good old 
scout and take me home!” 

Vermilye wakened instantly. 
at Chan Churchill. He blinked. 

“ Wha-what’s that?” he demanded as if 
he had not heard. 

“T’ve never met your folks, you know, 
Poll,” pleaded Chan; “ and I want to meet 
‘em. I want to go home—to a real home, 
Poll, where there are folks. Be a good old 
scout and take me!” 

Paul Vermilye turned pale. His folks! 
His home! And that cul-de-sac called 
Sterling Street. Ye gods! Trouble shone 
in his eyes. 


He stared 
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“Look here, old man,” he blurted out, 
“my house is no Churchill palace, you 
must understand.” 

“Can that stuff!” said Churchill. He 
said it almost contemptuously, for instinc- 
tively he detected the note of apology in 
Vermilye’s voice. “ The Churchill palace 
is a tomb!” 

Two days later Chan’s tidy little racer, 
tooled by Pretty Poll, rolled down Second 
Street and swung reluctantly into Sterling. 

“ My eye!” said Churchill. “ What a 
cozy street!” 

“Cozy!” grunted Paul. And then he 
added to himself: “ Wait till he sees my 
house—and my folks. Good Lord!” 

They rolled on slowly, and Chan gripped 
his companion’s arm. 

“ Holy saints!” he cried. “ What a pretty 
girl! Oh, put me down—oh, put me down 
right here!” 

The girl was seated on the porch of a 
little cottage that nestled well back from 
the street-line, behind a picket fence. Paul 
brightened. 

“ That’s 
Louise!” 

“Lo yourself!” she answered with a 
vivid smile; but there was a false note in 
her greeting—it didn’t ring just true. 

Vermilye, coward that he was, stopped 
the car. Every moment that he could de- 


Louise,” he cried. “ ’Lo, 


lay Chan Churchill’s introduction to his - 


wizen little parents, and to his poverty- 
stricken little home, was precious to him. 
He stopped the car in front of the Oliver 
cottage and sprang out. Churchill followed 
his example. Vermilye introduced the lat- 
ter to Louise. 

“The sight of you, Louise—” began 
Paul. 

“Oh, yes!” returned Louise, tossing her 
head. “ The sight of me is all very well. 
I read about you in the newspapers—that’s 
about all I hear of you—let alone from 
you, Pretty Poll!” 

Vermilye flushed. Channing Churchill 
thrust himself forward eagerly but easily. 
His face broke into Chan’s famous smile; 
his white teeth glistened. 

“ Here, here!” he said. “ No recrimina- 
tions! The newspapers—that’s all you 
hear about him. Well, Miss Oliver, we'll 
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fix all that. In the future you shall hear 
all about him that you want to know— 
from me. That is, if you'll let me let you 
know. What do you say?” 

Louise smiled into Channing Churchill’s 
eyes—and in her smile there was a momen- 
tary flash of gratitude. 

“Tf Paul can’t take in hand a pen—” 
she faltered. She faltered with good rea- 
son; for Churchill was devouring her 
beauty with his ever-hungry, ever-pathetic 
eyes. 

“ He can’t,” said Chan. “ He’s only a 
poor old scout of a hammer-thrower with 
long legs. /’m the dandy little ink-slinger. 
Try me!” 

The girl flushed and swung about to face 
Vermilye. 

“ Paul,” she said seriously, “ I meant to 
write you. What do you think I’m going 
to be? I’m going in for a career, Mr. 
Churchill. I’m going to be a nurse—a 


child’s trained nurse.” 
Churchill 
height. 
“T’m an orphan—and of very, very ten- 
der years,” he said. 


whimsically shortened his 


She laughed. 

“Oh, you!” she returned. “I’m not 
thinking about you—it’s Paul I’m talking 
to. When he marries that girl up there in 
Princeton, and lives happily ever afterward, 
and has lots of children, he can hire me to 
take care of them while he sports around 
with her.” 

“Say, look here protested Paul. 
“ There ain’t no girl in Princeton—is there, 
Chan?” 

Chan doubled up. 

“Ho, ho! Ha, ha! 
turned intelligibly. 

“You make me sick—the two of yous,” 
said Paul. He screwed his courage to the 
sticking-point. Then he blurted out the ap- 
palling fact. ‘Come on, little one,” he 
said to Chan. “ My mother’s waiting for 
us in the house next door.” 

He picked his sizable companion up in 
his arms and lifted him gently over the in- 
tervening picket fence. As he did it, he 
watched for the inevitable expression of 
surprise, of disappointment, of contempt, 
upon the face of Churchill; but none ap- 


” 


Hee, hee!” he re- 
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peared. Chan darted up the steps of the 
Vermilye cottage and ran plump into the 
arms of the little woman waiting by the 
open door. 

“Mrs. Vermilye—Poll’s mother!” he 
said, by way of a complete introduction, 
shaking her vigorously by the hand. “ If 
he will stop to introduce me to sirens by 
the way—” he continued in a voice quite 
loud enough to reach Louise. 

It was all over. Behind Paul Vermilye’s 
mother was Paul Vermilye’s father; and in 
an instant Chan Churchill was tremendous- 
ly, uproariously, at home. Old man Ver- 
milye, tremulous at first—for he worked 
for a banking-house that knew all about 
the Churchill millions — was soon just as 
much at home as Chan was, and that’s 
saying a good deal. 

“Look here,’ Churchill said to Louise 
Oliver on the night before he left, “ this 
Pretty Poll is a chum of mine, and all right 
at that; but, believe me, his people have 
got him beat a mile. Paul’s white, but 
they’re—well, they’ve simply got him beat 
a mile!” 

The girl sobered. 

“ Paul Vermilye,” she returned, “ is what 
his folks have made him. They expect 
great things of Paul. He'll fall far short if 
he fails to make his mark. Paul and I 
are friends. I understand him and his 
folks; and Paul is white, for he’s follow- 
ing instructions—their instructions, Mr. 
Churchill. They’ve made him what he is.” 

Churchill gripped her hand. 

“If Paul Vermilye’s white,” he asked, 
“what do you think of me?” 

She let him have her eyes. She let him 
feel the gentle pressure of her hand. 

“Why, Mr. Churchill, you’re true blue!” 
she said. 

Ill 


Ir was that summer that Paul Vermilye 
came into his own—that his name became 
a household word in the homes of every 
university man on the continent. They 
talked about him on the ferry-boats, in the 
tubes, on the surface-cars, in sixty-horse- 
power machines, on the corners of streets, 
in the homes of millionaires, and in the cot- 
tages of clerks. And Pretty Poll forgot 















everything save the one important, all-ab- 
sorbing fact that he was Vermilye of 
Princeton. 

He forgot his home, he forgot his father 
and mother, he forgot Louise Oliver—he 
almost forgot Chan Churchill. Wherever 
he went, he was the center of an admiring 
crowd, the cynosure of all eyes. He was 
in a class by himself—he was Vermilye of 
Princeton. 

It was on the day when he slaughtered 
three important records—that very day— 
that he met Miss Shoemaker, of sugar 
fame. Through the press of the crowd that 
packed itself about him, Chan Churchill 
brought her to him. Chan was brutal in 
his frankness after he had introduced her. 
His avowal took the form of a whisper— 
heard by none save Paul. 

“ She’s all shot through with lucre, boy,” 
he said confidentially. “She’s after me; 
but not for mine—not for mine. You say 
you've got to marry money—marry her. 
You can have her for the asking. Take a 
chance. Go in and win!” 

Vermilye listened seriously to the advice; 
and it was given seriously. He had told 
Churchill frankly that he must marry 
money; and Churchill had promised, in his 
elegant phrase, to “ put him next.” Now 
he was “ next.” 

Here he was, in the center of this closely 
packed crowd of rooters, leoking into the 
eyes of Eleanora Shoemaker—one of the 
richest girls within a radius of a hundred 
miles. Her gloved hand, for the instant, 
lay upon the muscles of his brawny forearm. 
She was watching the play of his big chest 
muscles as he panted from a recent final 
heat. She noted his clear eyes and his 
pink skin. And she told him plainly 
enough, with her eyes, that she was for him, 
strong for him! 

Behind him there was a sudden commo- 
tion. A wizen little man was trying vainly 
to get through the crowd of athletes. 

“ Let me in!” cried the wizen little man 
in an excited voice. “I want to see him! 
Paul—Paul!” 

Paul heard, but Miss Shoemaker did not. 
Paul turned his head slightly, and saw. He 
saw his wizen little mother and his wizen 
little father. And he saw something more 
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—the wistful eyes of Louise Oliver. Of 
course, they had come down to see his 
triumph! 

A spasm, well repressed, shot through 
him. He caught Miss Shoemaker by the 
arm. 

“ There’s an opening,” he said. “ Let 
me take you out of this. Say, boys, let us 
through!” 

They let them through, and Paul and 
Miss Shoemaker sauntered—somewhat 
rapidly—away from the wizen little couple 
and from Louise. This, Paul reasoned, was 
no time to spoil a chance. 


IV 


Two years later Vermilye of Princeton 
entered the employ of the house of Church- 
ill at a handsome salary—and one day 
after that, his engagement to young 
Eleanora Shoemaker was announced. 

“ Thank the Lord!” Chan Churchill con- 
fided to an intimate friend. “I was afraid 
she’d get me, by hook or crook! I’ve got 
nothing against the girl at all.. She’s as 
good as the rest; but when I marry, if I 
ever do—which isn’t likely—I don’t want 
to sit down at breakfast every morning 
across the table from a face like that. I'll 
have a pretty girl or none, believe me! 
And just now it looks like none.” 

Paul’s handsome salary—he was a good 
man, and earned it—made no difference in 
the condition of his parents. He needed 
every cent himself, to live as he was called 
upon to live. Just once he lavished some- 
thing more than two hundred dollars in an 
effort to make his people adequately pre- 
sentable, and took them to call upon Elea- 
nora Shoemaker. 

To Miss Shoemaker’s eyes, clothes made 
the man and woman. Physically unattrac- 
tive as she was herself, she saw nothing 
unusual in the appearance of Paul’s par- 
ents; only they were hopelessly insignifi- 
cant. She told Paul so. 

Paul replied vaguely, suggesting that 
they lived out of the world, in their own 
way, living upon their income—he drew a 
picture of a secluded life that satisfied his 
fiancée. She made no further inquiry about 
his parents, and Paul never produced them 
after that. 
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At the wedding—St. Bartholomew’s—the 
ushers were flabbergasted by the insistent 
demands of a wizen little couple who 
claimed that they were entitled to a place 
in the front pew on the right-hand side. 
One ill-mannered usher—who ought to have 
been kicked into the middle of Fifth 
Avenue—shifted his chewing-gum from the 
right cheek to the left and looked down 
upon the little man. 

“You Paul Vermilye’s father! 
you giving us?” 

Immediately afterward he apologized, 
flushing to the roots of his hair. 

“ Honest, Vance,” he confided to an- 
other usher, “I thought the little shrimp 


What 


was just trying to beat his way in. And 
that’s Vermilye’s father! Glory be!” 
Once, during the ceremony, Chan 


Churchill, who was best man, glanced cas- 
ually into the faces of the assembled multi- 
tude. As he did so, his eyes encountered 
those of Louise Oliver. Her eyes were 
wide, her lips parted, her face white and 
shocked. She was staring, as if in despera- 
tion, at the bridegroom. 

In that instant Churchill sensed the 
tragedy that was happening. Louise Oliver 
was in love—hopelessly in love with Paul 
Vermilye! Chan turned his head swiftly. 
He had no right to look. 

As Paul Vermilye marched back down 
the aisle, with loose-jointed and yet some- 
what stately tread, his bride upon his arm, 
he, too, momentarily caught the girl’s 
glance. His flushed face turned a deeper 
shade of pink. 

As he passed the first pew, he was con- 
scious that a thin arm shot out, and for an 
instant he felt his mother’s clasp upon his 
hand; but he looked neither at his father 
nor at his mother. All these he had cast 
off. He must cling ever to his bride. He 
had made his bed, or somebody had made 
it for him—he wasn’t quite sure which. 
He must lie upon it. 

After the bridal couple had disappeared 
from view, Paul’s mother turned and stared 
into her husband’s face. He returned the 
stare. An unspoken message flashed be- 


tween them. 
“He is our son,” they exultantly told 
each other. 


“Our son! We have accom- 
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plished the impossible. We have made him 
—he is made for life. Our son!” : 
V 

LoutseE OLIveRr, lovelier than ever in her 
seersucker dress, turned to the Vermilye 
footman. 

“* Brewster,” she said with a little click 
of her teeth, “if Mrs. Vermilye returns 
while I’m gone, you may tell her that I’ve 
taken Paul across the river to see his grand- 
mother and grandfather. We'll be back in 
about three hours.” 

Brewster bowed. 

“ Perhaps, Miss Oliver,” he faltered, “ it 
might be as well just to say you’ve gone for 
a drive.” 

Louise stiffened. 

“You may tell her,” she repeated, “ that 
Paul is visiting his grandparents—precisely 
that, please.” 

“Very well, Miss Oliver,” said Brewster 
doubtfully. 

He opened the door, and, with the four- 
year-old boy upon his shoulder, escorted 
Miss Oliver to the waiting car. Louise 
held the boy upon her lap. He was a grace- 
ful, rangy, loose-jointed boy, with skin like 
a baby’s. He was Paul Vermilye by name 
and Paul Vermilye by nature. He was his 
father’s boy. Louise was glad of that— 
and sorry, too. 

While the swift car ate up the long miles, 
she closed her eyes and dreamed. 

“Mine!” she whispered to _ herself. 
“ Mine!” 

The boy wriggled, nestling closer. She 
came to herself with a shock. He wasn’t 
hers—he never would be hers. And yet she 
remembered, dimly but certainly, another 
Paul Vermilye, a replica of this one— 
young, like this Paul. 

‘“* My Paul!” she had often whispered to 
herself. 

She whispered it now, and dreamed 
again. The chauffeur woke her. 

“Which way, Miss Oliver?” he queried. 

“ There’s only one way,” she returned, 
shaking her reverie from her. “ Go down 
this street to the very end.” 

In another instant they had climbed out 
pell-mell into the arms of the old Ver- 
milyes. It was Saturday afternoon, and 




















the old man was at home. The grand- 
mother wept with excitement. 
“ Five years!” she wailed. “I don’t 


know how we've lived through it. Louise, 
he’s my son just as much as he’s that 
woman’s husband; but we’ve seen him just 
seven times in five years, and that woman 
—my son’s wife—not at all!” 

The old man sighed. 

“Don’t forget, Hetty,” he said cheer- 
fully, “that he belongs, and we don’t. 
He’s living life, thank God—and we’ve 
never got that far. I said I’d do it,” he 
went on triumphantly, “ and I did. My 
son lives life!” 

Louise stared blankly at them. Life— 
they called Paul’s existence life! Well, it 
was not for her to disillusionize them. Let 
them dream on! 

The boy rushed in upon them, clutching 
a dozen things in his chubby hands. 

“ What a funny lawn you have!” he 
cried in glee. “I never saw such a funny 
lawn!” 

Louise smiled gently. 

“ He’s never seen a back yard in his 
life. Even his mother has never seen an 
old-fashioned garden like yours.” She 
stepped to the door and looked out across 
a back-yard fence. “ And ours,” she added. 
Then she turned swiftly to Paul’s mother. 
“Why,” she said, her lips tremulous, “ you 
—you have—” 

“ T know—I know,” soothed the old lady. 
“ T couldn’t bear to see it go to seed. I let 
it go a while, but it kept reminding that 
your aunt was dead, and you away, and I 
couldn’t sleep nights. - So I—sort of kept 
it up, and made believe you were home.” 

Louise caught her in her arms. 

“You dear!” she exclaimed. 

Paul Vermilye, Jr. was over in the cor- 
ner at the what-not. He dropped his re- 
cently acquired possessions and _ seized 
something that rested on the topmost shelf. 

““What’s this funny thing?” he cried. 
“ What’s this very, very funny thing?” 

He brought it over.te Louise. She took 
it from him, and immediately dropped it on 
the floor. Her hand trembled as she picked 
it up. 

“ It’s—it’s an old mouth-organ,” she. ex- 
claimed. “ It used to be your daddy’s long 
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ago. It makes music, just like this.” She 
started to put it to her lips, and then she 
passed it to old man Vermilye. 

“‘ Grandpa’ll show you how it goes,” she 
said. 

An hour later she threw up her hands in 
whimsical despair. 

“ There’s no way out of it,” she told 
them. “ We’ve got to go back. It’s late. 
And he won’t go—he’s got Shoemaker 
blood in him—unless you come, too. You’ve 
shown him your things—he’s got to show 
you his. He’s got Shoemaker blood in him, 
and he’s said the word. You'll have to 
come—that’s all!” 

“ Will—will ske be there?” queried the 
old lady anxiously. 

Louise tossed her head. 

“What if she is?” she retorted. “I’m 
this boy’s ‘nurse, and he has rights as well 
as she. Come on!” 

An hour later, in the nursery at the Ver- 
milye town house, Mrs. Paul Vermilye 
swept into view. Just within the threshold 
she stopped and stood and stared. Louise 
gave her no advantage. 

““ Mrs. Vermilye,” she said, “‘ I took Paul 
over to see his grandmother and grand- 
father Vermilye.” 

Mrs. Vermilye acknowledged their pres- 
ence with a stony glance. She knew now 
that Paul’s father was only an old boek- 
keeper who never made mistakes. 

“ And,” proceeded Louise, “the only 
way to drag him home was to induce them 
to come; so they came.” 

There was a note of triumph in her 
voice, and she glanced fearlessly into the 
eyes of Paul’s wife. 

The boy, waiting politely until Louise 
had had her say, now sprang forward. In 
his hand he held aloft the old mouth-organ. 

‘““ Mother,” he cried, “ just look at this! 
Daddy used to play on it years and years 
ago. Look! It goes like this.” 

He lifted it to his lips. His mother, 
with a swift movement, caught it from his 
hand and flung it into the fireplace. 

““ Miss Oliver,” she exclaimed, “ you call 
yourself hygienic, and you bring this mis- 
erable thing into my house!” 

The old lady sprang forward eagerly to 
rescue the mouth-organ. Then, remember- 
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ing herself, she drew back. Louise, how- 
ever, snatched it deftly from the fire, and 
handed it to her. 

“It’s worth saving,” she exclaimed. 
“ Keep it—take it home.” 

Grandfather Vermilye rose to his feet 
and moved feebly toward the door. 

“ We—we’d better go, I guess,” he fal- 
tered. “ Grandma, we’d best go home!” 

VI 

As Paul Vermilye and his friend and em- 
ployer, Chan Churchill, piled out of the 
former’s roadster at Paul’s house, late that 
afternoon, Paul noted—out of the tail of 
his eye — the fast-receding figures of his 
mother and his father as they toddled 
slowly but nervously down the street. Sup- 
pressing a sudden impulse, he eyed Chan 
to see if Chan had noted them; but Chan 


- had not. 


Chan darted up the steps and waited 
for his friend. Together they entered the 
Vermilye house, and Paul led the way to 
his little den on the ground floor. 

Then Louise appeared. She was dressed 
for the street, and carried a suit-case. Paul 
stopped her and eyed her in amazement. 

“ Louise,” he cried, “ what’s happening 
—what’s happened?” 

“JT—I’ve_ resigned,” returned Louise. 
She smiled. “I’ve been fired, in fact.” 

His face paled. 

“ After all these years!” he said. “ Is 
it—final?” 

“ Absolutely,” returned Louise, “ Mrs. 
Vermilye put her foot down, and I fol- 
lowed suit.” 

“ After all these years!” repeated Paul. 
“What shall I do—and little Paul?” 
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Louise slowly shook her head. 

“It had to come,” she said, holding out 
her hand. “Sooner or later, it had to 
come. Good-by!” 

Paul took her hand, dropped it almost 
immediately, and passed on into his den. 

At the entrance to the music-room Chan 
Churchill met her. He flashed a look at 
Brewster, and Brewster fled. Then he 
drew Louise gently in between the portiéres. 

“ Louise,” he said, as he caught her 
gently in his arms, “ this is the great chance 
—the great moment of my life. I’ve stood 
off and watched you too long. I can’t 
stand it any more. I love you, little wife— 
little mother!” He trembled—she felt it. 
“ Louise,” he cried, “ I want you to come 
with me—now, now. Is there any reason 
why you can’t?” 

She caught him swiftly about the neck. 

“Chan,” she cried, with unutterable 
hunger in her tones, “I will! Oh, I will— 
I will!” 

It was hours later when they stood be- 
fore the old Vermilyes. 

“We've been married, Louise and I,” 
said Chan simply; “and we want your 
blessing—a good old-fashioned one.” 

They got it—a blessing tremulous, but 
happy. As they left, Louise caught her 
husband by the arm. 

“ Chan,” she whispered, drawing him in 
through her picket gate, “ would you mind 
if we spent this end of our honeymoon here 
—in my house—just as it is? Come, Chan 
— it’s home to me!” 

From her little leather bag she took her 
latch-key and handed it to him; and to- 
gether, side by side, they entered—to begin 
their honeymoon. 
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OnLy yesterday I passed it, small and commonplace and gray; 

No one would have turned to give a second look —until to-day. 

Now that little house seems altered—still the same low, sagging stairs, 
Still the dingy paint, and yet what odd new dignity it wears! 

For a tiny silken flag is pressed against the window-glass, 

One blue star within its center—message mute to all who pass. 

Little house, the ones you shelter are unknown to me and mine, 

And, though I am fain to linger, I go by and make no sign; 

But I whisper this: “God bless them, whosoever they may be, 
Dwelling in that star-marked cottage, but with hearts across the sea!” 


Bertha Gerneaux Woods 
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F you had asked Roger Sands whether 
he called himself romantic, he would 
have laughed. He would have con- 

sidered that answer enough—the only an- 
swer such a question was worth. 

He didn’t look romantic. With his steel- 
gray eyes, the straight, black line of brows 
drawn low and nearly meeting above them, 
the thick, black hair lightly powdered with 
silver at the temples, and his clean-shaven, 
aggressive chin, he had the air of being hard 
as nails. Most people, including women, 
thought him hard as nails. He thought it 
of himself, and gloried in his armor—never 
more than on a certain September day, 
when resting in the Santa Fe Limited, tear- 
ing back to New York after a giant’s 
tussle in California. But— it was hot 
weather, and he had left the stateroom door 
open. Everything that followed came from 
this. 

Suddenly he became conscious of a per- 
fume; only dimly conscious, because he 
was absorbed in “The Merchant of Venice” 
—traveling was his time for reading “good” 
books—and he had just come to the trial 
scene. Perhaps he would hardly have no- 
ticed the perfume at all if it hadn’t stirred 
up a memory of his boyhood. 

In those days he hadn’t yet forged that 
iron armor which now fitted a3 easily as his 
own skin. He was a country boy by birth. 
When he was twelve his father died, and 
Roger was taken over by an uncle, brought 
to New York, and made to work from 
morning till night in the down-town store 
where the uncle sold old books—libraries 
and rare first editions. Roger had no wages, 
and after wrestling with temptation he 
stole a dime from the till to buy a potted 
plant of wild rose, such as had made some 


of the hillsides sweet in spring, at home. 
For this he was discharged and sent adrift. 
He made his own living after that. 

The perfume he had noticed had no place 
in a train, but it was like the fragrance of 
that wild rose, which none other had ever 
equaled. He glanced up from his pocket 
edition of Shakespeare and saw a woman 
hovering, rather than standing, at the door. 
At his look she started away, then stopped. 

“Oh, do help me!” she said. 

She was young and beautiful, very beau- - 
tiful, and most men would have thought 
themselves lucky dogs to get such an open- 
ing with such a girl, in a train, on a long 
journey; but Sands supposed, as a matter 
of course, that she knew who he was. In 
a way he was a public character, and it 
seemed likely that the news of his presence 
on board had run through the train. Pretty 
adventuresses had waylaid him before now 
in all sorts of queer places; but never one 
as pretty as this—never one in the least 
like this. He was sorry to think that she 
meant to take advantage of her sweet looks 
to sponge on him for money; but that was 
the way in which hé translated her “ Do 
help me!” 

He couldn’t stare quite as coldly as he 
ought. He wouldn’t have been human if 
he could; and he disapproved of himself 
almost as much as he disapproved of the 
girl, because he had a queer sensation of 
melting. 

“What can I do for you?” was the ques- 
tion he asked, but his voice was not as 
frigid as the words. 

“* Now she'll say she can’t eat or sleep be- 
tween here and New York unless I make 
her a present of a hundred dollars,” he 
thought, with his air of “watchful waiting.” 
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But she gave him little time to watch or 
wait. He had hardly opened his mouth be- 
fore she flashed into the stateroom and shut 
the door. 

“ Don’t think horrid things of me!” she 
gasped. “ There’s a man—lI’m afraid!” 

Then it wasn’t money. Sands felt a fool- 
ish sense of relief, as if the girl’s character 
was of importance to him. If she had been 
different—just as pretty, but different— 
and if the scent of wild roses hadn’t made 
him feel twelve years old for a minute, in- 
stead of thirty-nine, he would have said: 

“If a passenger has annoyed you, the 
wisest thing you can do will be to appeal 
to the conductor. It will not be best for 
you to stay here.” 

- But he could not speak in that way to 
this girl. Not only was she unlike an ad- 
venturess, she was somehow unlike any 
woman he had ever met. Though she was 
young and girlish, and spoke impulsively, 
almost like a child, there was something 
oddly regal about her. Princesses and girl 
queens ought to be of her type—tall and 
very slender, with gracious, sloping shoul- 
ders and a long throat, the chin slightly 
lifted; pale, with great, appealing violet 
eyes under haughty brows, and quantities 
of yellow-brown hair dressed in some sort 
of Madonna style. : 

Sands didn’t precisely think all this, but 
he felt it. 

“ You needn’t be afraid,” he said. “Men 
aren’t allowed to insult ladies in trains. I 
will—” 

“This man hasn’t insulted me in an or- 
dinary way; but I’m in dreadful danger! 
There’s no reason why you should care, ex- 
cept that American men are good to women, 
even strangers. You can save my life, if 
you will—or more than my life; but there’s 
only one way.” 

Her words came fast, on panting breaths, 
as if she had been running. The girl had 
stood at first, her hand on the door-knob, 
but losing her balance with a jerk of the 
train she let herself fall upon the seat. 
There she sat with her head thrown wearily 
back, her eyes appealing to the eyes that 
looked down at her. 

A queer fancy ran through the man’s 
brain. He imagined that a woman being 
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tried for her life might look at the judge 
with just that expression. It took a great 
deal to confuse Roger Sands, yet he was 
confused. He thought he knew what he 
ought to do, but he didn’t know what he 
was going to do. And he heard his voice, 
like the voice of another man, quite a dif- 
ferent man, asking: 

“What do you mean?” 

He had resisted the jerk of the train, and 
was still on his feet, feeling that thus he 
kept some control of the situation; but in- 
stead of answering his question, the girl 
begged him to sit down. 

“T can’t think properly while it seems 
as if you were waiting to turn me out,” 
she said. 

Sands sat down. It occurred to him that 
the girl’s power lay partly in her voice, 
which was singularly sweet, even thrilling. 
He wasn’t sure that she was American. She 
had spoken of “ American men ” as of for- 
eigners, but she didn’t speak like an Eng- 
lishwoman. 

“T hardly know how to tell you what I 


mean. I hardly dare,” the voice went on, 
while he wondered. “It’s a tremendous 
thing to ask. I can’t explain — and if I 


hesitate it will be too late. I don’t know 
your name, and I don’t know your char- 
acter, except what I judge from your face. 
If it weren’t a question of life and death— 
but it is! The way to save me is to keep 
me in this stateroom, with the door shut, 
as far as Chicago.” 

“Good Heavens! That’s—” 

Sands was going to end his sentence with 
“absolutely impossible,” but he stopped in 
the midst. Her eyes made him stop. It 
was as if he were pronouncing a death sen- 
tence, sending that trembling young body, 
that pale loveliness, to the electric chair or 
some such horror. He couldn’t do the thing. 
He remembered how he had said to himself 
in difficult days: 

“ There’s no such word as impossible.” 

He was silent for a few seconds. 

“T’d have to say—no, I could not say you 
were my wife, because every one knows I 
have no wife. I’d have to say that you 
were my sister or cousin; that you’d come 
late; that I’d given you up, but I wanted 
you to have this stateroom, and I’d take 
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another—or a section. I suppose I could 
do that.” 

“ Will you?” she breathed. 

“ Yes, I will.” 

Even as he said this, almost sullenly, he 
was thinking: 

“ Pretty smart new dodge! Neat way to 
get a stateroom all the way from Albuquer- 
que to Chicago. Never thought the female 
was born that could do me with a confi- 
dence trick; but somehow I can’t let the 
girl down!” 

“T’ll go out now and fix things up with 
the conductor,” he promised. “ Before that, 
though, we must settle on a story. You 
came on board at Albuquerque just now?” 

“ Yes—the last minute before the train 
started. I have a berth in this car. I 
thought I was safe, that everything was 
right for me. Then I saw the man—not 
the one I expected, but as bad—worse. He 
wasn’t in this car, but the next. I caught 
a glimpse of him standing there. He didn’t 
see me. He was looking at some ladies 
passing through. One had on deep mourn- 
ing and a crape veil. Perhaps he thought 
it was I. While he tried to stare through 
the veil I turned and rushed this way. 
Your door was open, and you—you looked 
like a man who would be -—a real man. 
That’s all.” 

“H-m!” said Roger. His mind added: 
“Tt’s not much.” But aloud he asked: 
“What about your baggage?” 

“ T haven’t any.” 

“Not even a suit-case?”’ 

“ Nothing. I was in a hurry.” 

“So it would seem! Well, it simplifies 
things, perhaps, not to have belongings to 
collect from some other place. I think 
you’d better be my cousin, not my sister. 
Less complicated. In what name did you 
make your reservation?” 

“Miss Beverley White. White isn’t my 
real name; Beverley is—well, one of my 
names. You're being wonderful to me, so 
I feel I must tell you that.” 

“T’m not asking you to tell me any- 
thing,” Roger said. 

“ T couldn’t tell you more if you did ask.” 

“ All right! I’m in this now, and I’m 
going to make as good a job of it as I can. 
The porter of this car’s an old friend of 
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mine. I'll see that he gets some toilet things 
for my cousin, whom I’m to chaperon 
from Albuquerque to Chicago, and who 
nearly missed the train owing to illness. I 
suppose you're tired out and need rest, 
don’t you? He'll bring your meals in and 
look after you the best he can, as you’re 
not able to leave your stateroom.” 

“ That’s what I’d have asked,” she said. 
“I may trust the porter. He can’t be 
bribed?” 

“Tf there’s any bribing to be done I'll 
do it. Make your mind easy about that. 
He knows me, and probably doesn’t know 
the other fellow.” 

Sands was still wondering whether “ Miss 
White ” didn’t know him as well as the 
porter did, at least by reputation; also 
whether she hadn’t paused at his stateroom 
door with set purpose and uot by accident. 
It seemed far more likely than that her dis- 
jointed, cock-and-bull stery should be true; 
but as he had said, he was in this now. 

“ Your idea is,” he went on, his hand on 
the door, ‘“‘ that the man you don’t want to 
see will try pretty hard to see you?” 

“Yes. He'll search the tran — indeed, 
I’m sure he’s begun the search already. 
When he doesn’t find me, he can’t be sure 
I’m on board, but he won’t give up easily. 
He'll do all he can to see, or inquire, who’s 
in each stateroom. It’s a great sacrifice 
you're making. You mayn’t be able to get 
another stateroom, and then you'll be un- 
comfortable for the rest of the journey. If 
the deepest gratitude a heart can feel could 
repay you—” 

“I don’t need repayment.” Sands cut 
her short. “I shall be all right. Now, 
have you any other instructions to give me 
before I leave you?” 

““ No—yes, there’s one thing. Will you 
take charge of a parcel—a very small 
parcel? I daren’t keep it myself, in case— 
in case anything unexpected should happen 
to me.” 

“Is she going to palm off a bit of dyna- 
mite on me?” 

The question jumped into Roger’s head. 
For there were men in San Francisco and 
one or two other places who would like 
nothing better than to blow him into bits, 
if the blowing up could be done by deputy. 
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This beautiful, beguiling girl would be an 
ideal agent for such work. Nevertheless, 
without noticeable hesitation, he agreed to 
take the parcel. 

“TI have it inside my dress,” the girl 
explained. 

For an instant she turned her back, and 
then, rebuttoning her blouse with one hand, 
she held out to him in the other a long, 
thick envelope, unaddressed, and sealed 
with three gold-colored seals. Roger took 
the parcel. It was warm from her breast, 
and sent out a whiff of the wild-rose per- 
fume which had helped win her cause. 

“You see how I trust you,” she said. 
“ This packet is the most valuable thing I 
have in the world. Not that it would be of 
value to you! But even if it would, I know 
—yes, I know it would be safe.” 

“ Quite a lot of people have trusted me 
with things they valued,” said Roger coolly. 
“You told me you didn’t know my name; 
but if I’m your cousin you’d better know 
it. I’m Roger Sands — whether that sug- 
gests anything to you or not.” 

“ Roger Sands, the great —- what is the 
word ?—corporation lawyer? The man who 
saved the California Oil Trust king?” 

As she said this she looked surprised, or 
frightened. Either she was a very clever ac- 
tress, or it was true that she hadn’t known 
who he was. Roger smiled. 

“Tt isn’t a ‘trust,’ or I couldn’t have 
saved him. That was just the point.” 

“T don’t know much about such things; 
but, of course, I know who you are. Every 
one’s been talking about you, and all the 
papers. How lucky I am to have such a 
man stand by me! For you will — you 
will!” 

“ Certain people think me the worst kind 
of a man,” said Roger. 

“T am sure you’re a good man!” the 
girl exclaimed. 

Something in her tone and words touched 
him. If he hadn’t already determined to 


stand by her, he would have made up his 
mind at that instant to do so, through thick 
and thin. He slipped the long envelope into 
an inside breast pocket of his gray tweed 
coat. 

“Tt’s as safe there as in a bank,” he 
“Now I'll go and make 


assured her. 
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everything straight. If you want me, 
you’ve only to ring for the porter and send 
me word. I won’t come till you do send.” 

Impulsively she held out both hands. 
You had only to look at the large-eyed 
beauty, flushing and paling, to feel that she 
was a creature of impulse, whether for good 
or for ill. 

Roger shook the little hands, his face un- 
moved. His heart, however, was not un- 
moved. He began to realize that this was 
one of the great adventures of his life, 
his first big, romantic adventure; that he 
wouldn’t have missed it for money, and that 
he was glad Chicago was a long way ahead. 

The transfer to him of the sealed packet, 
and also what the girl had said, struck him 
as significant. “In case anything should 
happen,” were the words she used. He 
hadn’t chosen to question her—if he had, 
she would probably have lied, or refused to 
answer—but it was plain to see that she 
was afraid. He wouldn’t wonder if it were 
true that she was going in fear of her life; 
and the fact that he thought this likely 
showed how he was beginning to put the 
“ adventuress ” idea aside. 

Whether her terror was justified or not, 
he resolved to give it the benefit of the 
doubt. Instead of trying to secure another 
stateroom, he would try to get a section 
close to Stateroom A, in order to play 
watch-dog. 

It wasn’t difficult to do. The section he 
wanted was engaged from the next stop- 
ping-place, but an exchange could be made. 
The Pullman car conductor took it upon 
himself to attend to that. Sands’s suit- 
case, coat, and magazines were arranged on 
both seats, and he sat down to keep guard. 
While appcaring to read, or stare through 
the window, he had an eye for every man 
who passed. 

The porter had been told that Miss 
White wasn’t to be disturbed unless she 
rang, except at meal-times, when he— 
Sands—would choose dishes from the menu 
and send a waiter from the dining-car. 

“ By the bye,” he had finished, “ my 
cousin said that a man annoyed her, either 
on the platform or getting into the train, 
I forget which. If he’s on board, the fel- 
low may want you to smuggle a note, or 





























some impertinence of that sort. Should he 
do so, let me know at once—quietly, you 
understand.” 

But no such liberty was attempted. The 
porter had no report for Mr. Sands, and 
Roger felt confident that, if any one had 
asked help in a search for any lady what- 
ever, the porter would, in the circumstances, 
have mentioned it as a coincidence or a 
matter of interest. A few toilet things were 
somehow procured by the negro and handed 
into Stateroom A, with a contribution of 
novels, magazines, and a box of chocolates 
from Miss White’s cousin. Roger, admir- 
ing his chocolate inspiration, saw that the 
door was stingily opened, and that nothing 
of Miss White was visible except a hand. 

“ She’s taking no chances,” he said to 
himself. 

He noticed that an odd seal-ring he had 
seen on the hand had disappeared. She 
didn’t neglect small details, that girl! 

Night, Roger realized, would be the 
dangerous time, if danger there was, and he 
decided not to sleep. Few men could have 
resisted dropping into a doze now and. then; 
but Sands had schooled himself, since a 
strenuous boyhood, to self-mastery, physical 
as well as mental. He lay in his darkened 
section with the curtains unbuttoned, and 
not once did his eyes close. Those who 
passed he could see; the slightest noise he 
could hear. Now and then he thrust out a 
smooth, unruffled head to learn the cause 
of a sound; for the door of Stateroom A 
was beyond eye-shot from inside the cur- 
tains. Some one might come from the next 
car without passing Sands’s berth, and he 
held himself ready for a bound. 

Lying awake wasn’t very difficult, after 
all, for the portrait of the girl was painted 
on Roger’s mind. He saw things in that 
portrait which he had only seen subcon- 
sciously in the original. 

For instance, it was borne in upon him 
in the night that’ she was very plainly 
dressed—not shabbily, but as if each dollar 
was of importance. He thought that her 
beauty was of the type which would shine 
like the moon, set off with wonderful 
clothes and jewels. And from that thought 
it was only a step to picture the joy of 
giving such clothes and jewels. The man 
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was surprised and ashamed to find himself 
thrilling like a boy. He had never felt so 
about a woman, had never known such ro- 
mantic tenderness and intense admiration 
combined with passionate curiosity. 

Although Roger had kept guard like a 
trained police dog, and had every reason to 
believe that the girl was. safe, he could 
hardly wait for morning. Daylight released 
him from duty. He dressed, and had his 
section made up. 

Though all peril—if any—had vanished 
with the night, he couldn’t bring himself to 
leave his post for breakfast until he saw 
the porter tap at the door of Stateroom A 
in answer to a ring. 

“IT hope Miss White’s feeling better,”’ he 
said to the negro when the door shut once 
more. 

‘“ Yessah, she wants her room fixed up. 
Ah’m gwine do it raight now, but Ah’m 
bound to give yuh the lady’s message fust. 
She thought yuh’d like to heah she’s mighty 
well, considerin’. An’ she'll thank yuh, 
suh, to order her some coffee an’ toast.” 

Roger added cantaloup to the order and 
a cereal with cream. The mysterious girl 
hidden in his stateroom was no longer an 
adventuress, sponging on his idiotic gener- 
osity; she was an exquisite, almost a sacred 
charge. 

As he ate his breakfast in the dining-car, 
longing absurdly for the time when she 
should send for him, he was absent-minded. 
He couldn’t read the paper he had bought, 
although it was certain there were things 
in it of special interest; and it was only 
when he was getting up to go that he saw a 
man he knew sitting directly opposite him 
at the next table. Their eyes encountered. 
Roger felt that the other had been staring 
at him and hadn’t had time to look away. 
He bowed and paused at the table, which 
he was obliged to pass on his way out. 

“How do you do, O’Reilly?” he said 
with a slight stiffness. 

He would have preferred to walk past 
with no more than the nod, but in that 
case the man would believe his late absent- 
mindedness had been deliberate. Roger 
didn’t wish to leave that impression. Justin 
O’Reilly was nearly ten years younger than 
he, but had got the better of him once, and 
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not long ago. Sands was too proud to let 
it seem as if this rankled. 

O’Reilly rose and shook the offered hand. 
He was tall and lean and brown-faced, like 
a soldier back from the war. Any one not 
aware that he was what newspapers de- 
scribe as a “ rising young politician,” would 
have taken him for an officer on leave. If 
you glanced at him superficially, you would 
have thought he had a boyish air, younger 
than his thirty-one or thirty-two years; but 
under that look was the same sort of hard- 
ness and keenness which was the first thing 
a stranger noticed about Sands. 

“ This is quite a surprise,” Roger said. 
“ T’d no idea you were out West.” 

“It’s been a flying trip,” 
answered. 

“Queer I missed seeing you before. 
Suppose you’ve been on board since Los 
Angeles?” 

“ I caught sight of you last night for the 
first time,” said the other, seeming not to 
take Sands’s remark as a question. “ I’m 
not in your car, and I’ve been sticking 
pretty close to my quarters, resting up. I 
came on board tired. One usually does.” 

“Yes,” said Roger. “ Well, we shall 
knock up against each other now and then, 
here in the diner.” 

“Sure to. I’m going on to New York 
before Washington,” O’Reilly volunteered. 

“ Right! But don’t let your coffee get 
cold for me.” 

Roger closed the conversation civilly, 
and, with another nod, passed on. 

If his thoughts had not been focused on 
the occupant of Stateroom A, he would 
have wondered a good deal as to what had 
taken Justin O’Reilly to the West on a 
“ flying trip.” This was O’Reilly’s first 
year in Congress, and he had maneuvered 
to make himself a conspicuous figure in 
Washington one way or other. His notori- 
ety had been won mostly through a speech 
which had turned the public eye disap- 
provingly on a scheme of Sands’s financial 
friends. Roger asked himself now if the 
fellow was still on the same tack, and 
whether there was more than coincidence in 
both having been in the West at the same 
time; but he dismissed the notion as unim- 
His present interests could not, 


O'Reilly 


portant. 
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he thought, be interfered with by Justin 
O’Reilly. O’Reilly was an ardent Demo- 
crat and a strong political opponent of John 
Heron, whom Miss White had called the 
“Oil Trust king ”; but personally the two 
men were friends, and even distantly re- 
lated to each other. Roger felt sure that 
O’Reilly would not wish to do Heron any 
secret injury. 

When he got back to his own car, Sands 
found the porter waiting. ; 

“Lady’s through breakfus’, suh, and 
would like to see yuh when convenient,” 
was the message. 

Two seconds Jater the rightful owner of 
Stateroom A was humbly knocking at the 
door. The girl’s beauty struck the man 
anew as she smiled him a welcome. She 
was as well groomed as if she had had a 
lady’s-maid and the contents of a fitted 
dressing-bag at her disposal. 

“Has anything happened? Have you 
had any trouble on my account?” she 
eagerly asked. 

When Roger said no, nothing had hap- 
pened, she drew a breath of relief, and shut 
her eyes for an instant. He hadn’t realized 
before how long and dark her lashes were. 
They were brown, tipped with gold at the 
curled-up ends—wonderful! He was staring 
at them when her eyes suddenly opened 
again and looked straight into his. 

“ No man has been inquiring?” 

“ Not a soul.” 

“No one in any way noticeable has tried 
to get acquainted with you?” 

“The conductor and porter and a waiter 
or two are the only persons I’ve exchanged 
a word with—-except a fellow I know 
slightly, named O’Reilly, a Congressman 
from California. I suppose he doesn’t in- 
terest you?” 

“No man interests me-—unless it is the 
one who is saving my life,” the girl an- 
swered surprisingly. 

As she spoke, a sudden wave of rose- 
color poured over her face. She blushed 
so hard that her eyes filled with tears, and 
she turned quickly away in confusion. 

Even a man bolder with women than 
Sands was could hardly have taken advan- 
tage of the rather brazen compliment. 
Roger felt that she had blurted it~ out, 
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scarcely knowing what she said until too 
late; and instead of liking her less he liked 
her better. She was genuinely embarrassed, 
as no adventuress could be. 

To change the subject, he hastily brought 
out the envelope to show. It had been 
under his pillow all night, he told her. 


“I don’t know what I should have done 


without you!” she said with a gratitude 
that was almost humble. 

A queer echo of her words went murmur- 
ing through Roger’s head. There would be 
a certain blankness, he couldn’t help feel- 
ing, when the ‘time came to do without her. 

“When we get to Chicago?” he asked, 
“ how can I help you there?” 

“Oh, I sha’n’t have to trouble you any 
more after the train stops at the station. 
I expect to be met—by a friend. I suppose 
I sha’n’t see you again; but I shall never, 
never forget!” 

Roger Sands felt a horrid twinge of some 
unpleasant emotion. He didn’t know what 
it was at first. Probing for a cause, he 
feared it was nothing more or less than 
vulgar jeaiousy. He loathed the “ friend ” 
who would take the girl away from him, 
into the unknown—whence she had come. 

“ But Chicago’s a long way off,” she 
said, when he did not speak. “It must 
seem a wild story to you, but the danger 
I’m in—the danger that this envelope is 
in—won’t be over for one minute till you’ve 
put me into my friend’s hands.. You will do 
that, won’t you? You'll see me through 
till the last?” 

“T will,” said Roger. 

His tone was heavy. A cloud of depres- 
sion hung over him. 

“ And meanwhile you'll come and see me 
in the stateroom sometimes? It’s nice to 
have all those books and magazines you’ve 
sent, but I’m too nervous to read much. 
It does me good to talk, if—if you can be 
bothered with me—if you don’t mind?” 

Roger smiled, rather grimly — far more 
grimly than he felt. - A silver lining began 


to glimmer through the cloud. 

By good luck he knew no one on board 
save O’Reilly, who fortunately was in an- 
other car; and he hoped that few people 
knew him. For the girl’s sake—whatever 
she might be — he didn’t want gossip; but 
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he could not resist her invitation. It would 
have been harsh, even boorish, to do so, he 
told himself. 

He began by deciding to spend a half- 
hour with his “ invalid cousin” now and 
again; but she made him forget time. As 
through the veil of beauty he caught 
glimpses of something like character within, 
Roger felt that the mystery thickened. It 
became all the more puzzling that a girl 
educated with care, a lady in breeding and 
turn of mind, well read, apparently accom- 
plished, should be allowed to hurl herself 
into trains and be subject to some strange 
peril. 

By the time the journey together was 
over, and the train was due in Chicago, the 
thought of losing her was a stone on Roger 
Sands’s heart; but there was nothing to do, 
unless he let the train go on without him. 
And of what use that wild piece of foolish- 
ness, worthy only of a boy? 

The inevitable moment came. The porter 
was brushing men’s hats and coats. Suit- 
cases were being fastened up. The train 
was slowing down in the big station. Then, 
and not till then, did Miss White show her- 
self at the door of Stateroom A. Sands, who 
had knocked to tell her that she had better 
come out, was waiting to guard her for the 
last time. 

Neither had much to say. The hope of a 
safe haven had not raised the girl’s spirits. 

As Sands gave her a hand, stepping onto 
the platform, he saw Justin O’Reilly al- 
ready out of the train, and looking about 
with the air of expecting some one. 
O’Reilly took off his hat, with an unneces- 
sarily cordial smile for Sands. Roger took 
the smile to signify amusement at sight of 
a beautiful girl in care of a man supposed 
to have no time for women. He was an- 
noyed, and glanced at his companion. Ap- 
parently she had not noticed O’Reilly. She 
was looking straight ahead, her eyes bright, 
and a brilliant color staining the cheeks 
usually pale. 

“‘ She has thoughts only for her friend!” 
Sands reflected bitterly. 

The rendezvous, she had explained to - 
him, was at a news-stand. The program 
of the meeting had been carefully arranged. 
“There!” she said. “ That is where he 
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will be. There’s such a crowd, I can’t see 
him yet; but he must have come, for we’re 
a little late, aren’t we?” 

Roger did not answer. He felt that he 
did not want to speak. As for Justin 
O’Reilly, he had forgotten the fellow’s ex- 
istence. 

They neared the news-stand, and, as his 
companion was a tall girl whose head could 
be seen above the hats of average women, 
he expected a man to start eagerly forward; 
but no man separated himself from the 
crowd. Sands guided the girl into it, and 
it pressed closely round them. She was be- 
ginning to look anxious, and her cheeks 
had grown pale. 

““ Where can he be?” she said. 
thing must have happened!” 

“ Taxi broken down, perhaps,” Roger 
said, to console her. 

“ Yes—that may be it. 


“* Some- 


Oh, if only it’s 


nothing worse! I must just wait. But you, 
Mr. Sands, I oughtn’t to ask—”’ 

“You needn’t,” Roger cut her short. 
“ You don’t think I’m going to desert you 
the minute before the last?” 

“IT might have known you wouldn’t! He 


can’t be long!” 

“What about the envelope? Will you 
have it now?” Roger asked. She had begged 
him to keep it until they were out of the 
train. ° 

“Not yet. I daren’t, till I can hand it 
to—my friend.” 

“Very well!” 

“ You’re sure—sure—forgive my asking 
such a thing—that it hasn’t been stolen 
from you?” 

Roger laughed. 

“ What an idea! 
enough to steal it?” 

“ Do, please, make certain!” 

He put his hand inside his coat, and felt 
the envelope, which was safe, of course. 

“ It’s there, as large as life.” 

“Thank Heaven!” she breathed. 

Minutes passed—fifteen minutes, twen- 
ty, thirty. The girl was white as ashes, and 
dark shadows lay under her eyes. 

“All hope is over!” she said, as Sands 
glanced at his watch when they had stood 
for three-quarters of an hour. ‘ Some ter- 
rible thing has prevented him from meeting 


Who has been near 
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me. I don’t know what’s going to become 
of me now!” 


II 


“ You made no plan what to do if your 
friend didn’t turn up?” Roger inquired. 

The girl shook her head. 

“Have you any other friends in Chi- 
cago?” 

“ Not one.” 

“ Do you know the place? 
ever lived here, or stayed here?” 

“ No.” 

“ By- jingo 
his breath. 

If he had been capable of suspecting her 
now, all his first suspicions of Miss Bever- 
ley White would have marshaled them- 
selves in his brain. Nothing had happened 
during the whole journey to justify her fan- 
tastic story of mysterious danger. As for 
the wonderful envelope, who could tell that 
it didn’t contain blank paper? 

A sensible man—and Roger Sands had 
always been a particularly sensible man— 
would have concluded that he’d been fooled 
by a pretty woman; also, that the woman 
wished to go on fooling him. But Sands 
had got beyond this stage. If he were a 
fool, he asked to be nothing better. 

“Is that friend you talk of more than 
a friend?” he questioned suddenly and 
sharply. 

“* No—hardly even a friend; only a per- 
son I trusted for reasons I can’t tell you.” 

“I see! And you don’t know what will 
become of you, since he’s failed you, and 
you're turned adrift in a strange town?” 

“No, I don’t know, but just now I’m so 
dazed that I feel stunned—as if it didn’t 
matter—that, or anything else!” 

“It does matter a good deal what might 
happen to such a girl as you, left alone 
without friends in a big city where you’re 
a stranger. Even if you’ve got plenty of 
money—by the way, fave you?” 

“I had enough, and more than enough, 
for my journey here—enough to pay you 
back for all you’ve done. I meant to pay 
you before this, only I forgot for a while, 
there was so much to think of. I expected 
to get more money, and to be looked after 
in every way, in Chicago. I don’t see what 


Have you 


” 


the man muttered under 





I can do now, except—unless—you’ll lend 
me a little more. I can find work here, 
perhaps.” 

“Good Heavens, what a prospect!” 
Sands blurted out. ‘“ Do you think, after 
all that’s passed, that I can go coolly on my 
way, leaving you alone in Chicago? I may 
be a fool; but it’s human to be a fool, any- 
how, and I’m no more than human. I have 
another proposal to make.” 

She looked up as if startled, afraid of 
some change she might see in the man she 
had trusted. Sands couldn’t stand that 
look of the fawn in the power of the hunter. 
He had meant to work up to his new pro- 
posal, to ask her to sit down somewhere and 
talk things over; but he couldn’t leave the 
girl in suspense of that sort for a second. 

“ What do you say to marrying me and 
going on to New York as my wife?” 

For a minute he thought she was going 
to faint. She seemed to grow limp, as if 
she would fall in a heap. She swayed a 
little on her feet, and he caught her arm. 

“ You’re tired out, standing so long!” he 
exclaimed. 

“ No—no, it isn’t that,” she said weakly, 
braced by the support he gave. “ But I’ve 
had a great shock—that man not coming. 
It’s as if I’d been suddenly pushed to the 
edge of a precipice, with no way that I 
could see of getting back from it. Then I 
had just an instant of fright; but oh, I’m 
ashamed that I didn’t know you better! 
Forgive me! And it was almost too much, 
finding out, in a kind of lightning-flash, the 
height of your goodness. Yes, ‘ height ’ is 
the word! It’s like a glimpse of a high-up 
heaven in the midst of darkness.” 

“ You'll marry me, then!” he cried. 

The fool was rewarded for his foolishness 
by a draft of nectar. He was incapable of 
caring if the nectar was poisoned. Never 
in his life had he known such sensations. 
He had often been excited, triumphant, on 
bringing off some great coup for himself or 
his friends, when huge issues had hung in 
the balance. Such success was a tribute to 


his brain and his stamina. This was a trib- 
ute to what he lacked of both, yet it 
brought him ecstasy. 

“No,” the girl answered. “I thank you 
with my whole heart, but I can’t.” 
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The blow took him by surprise. 

“ Why—why?” he stammered. 

“ Don’t you see why?”~ 

““ Not unless you’re married already.” 

“T’m not married. No man has ever 
been anything to me. I swear it to you! 
It’s true as that we’re standing here to- 
gether; but I can’t tell you anything else 
about myself.” 

“ So that’s why?” 

“ That’s why.” 

Roger did not speak for a minute. He 
seemed to be looking at her, but a curtain 
had shut down between him and the outer 
world. He was alone for a minute with his 
soul, arguing things out. At last he said: 

“ See here, you and I have got to talk. 
We can’t do that where we are, with people 
jostling us this way and that. There’s one 
thing certain—however this ends, I’m not 
going to leave you alone in Chicago. Some- 
thing will have to be settled. I won’t go to 
New York till it is settled, so we have 
plenty of time—all the time there is. Will 
you let me take you to a quiet restaurant? 
We can pretend to eat, and thresh things 
out across the table.” 

“* Very well,” she said, with the air of one 
carried away on a strong tide, but gaining 
breath for a struggle. 

Roger knew Chicago. When he had ar- 
ranged to have his luggage put in safe-keep- 
ing, he got a taxi and took the girl to a dull 
but good place, sure to be practically 
empty at that hour. They sat down at a 
table in a corner, and Sands ordered the 
first thing that occurred to him—an oyster 
stew. Never again could he see or hear of 
an oyster stew without being whirled back 
to this hour of his madness! : 

““ Do you dislike me?” he began his cate- 
chism, leaning toward the pale girl, his el- 
bows on the table. 

“ You know I don’t.” 

“ Could you like me enough to think of 
me as a husband, if we had met in a con- 
ventional, society sort of way?” 

“Ts it a fair question? But — yes, I 


could. 1 do want you to know that. You’ve 
been so splendid to me, you deserve all I 
can give!” 

“So far so good. Now I’m going to tell 
I haven’t 


you something about myself. 
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been splendid. I’ve fallen in love with you. 
I’m not asking you to marry me out of any 
quixotic motives. I’m doing it because— 
well, because in finding you I suppose I’ve 
found myself, a different self from what I 
thought I knew. I haven’t been in love 
before—that is, not since I was twenty, if 
you can call that being in love. I’ve never 
had time.” 

“ You haven't taken much time in doing 
it now!” 

She gave a queer little laugh with a sob 
in it. 

“ T’ve learned the lesson that time isn’t 
the thing needed. I want you more than 
I ever wanted anything in my life, which 
is saying a good deal. I want you so much 
that if you'll come to me I'll take you as 
you stand!” 

The girl stared back into his eyes as if 
fascinated. 

“You haven’t stopped to think — to 
count the cost,” she said. ‘ You can’t have 
counted it! Imagine what it would be for a 
man like you—a man of importance in the 
world — to have a wife he knew nothing 
about. People would ask, ‘ Who was she?’ 
and there’d be no answer.” 

“They wouldn’t ask me that,” said 
Roger obstinately. ‘ And I wouldn’t care 
what they asked oné another. I’m not a 
society man. It’s true I’ve sometimes 
thought that if I ever married I might en- 
joy putting my wife on the top floor; and, 
by the Lord, I can do that with you as well 
or better than with any other woman, if I 
choose! You say I’m a man of importance. 
I don’t deny it. I’m important enough to 
take the wife I want, and to put her where 
1 want her to be!” 

“Yes, perhaps; but for yourself — you 
don’t understand. It wouldn’t be only for 
a little while that I’d not be allowed — I 
mean, that I couldn’t tell you about myself. 
It would be for always. You couldn’t love 
me enough to be happy in spite of that!” 

“I could be happy,” Roger insisted, “ if 
you'd love me!” 

“T’d adore you! But—” 

“Then there isn’t any ‘but.’ I don’t 
say I shouldn’t like to know all about my 
wife and her people and her past. It 
wouldn’t be in nature not to; but I’d rather 
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have you with a future and no past than 
any other woman with both. I can’t do 
without you, and I’m going to have you— 
now, to-day, as soon as I can buy a license 
and get a parson to make us man and 
wife!” 

“ But if you should regret it? 
should be sorry when it’s too late?” 

“ T never will be sorry, if you'll do what 
you just said.” 

“What do you mean?” 

‘“* Adore me—half as much as I'll adore 
you.” 
Her eyes gave him a beautiful answer, so 
beautiful that Roger Sands felt sure of him- 
self for as long as the world might last. 
Nothing could make him regret the coming 
of such a dream of romance into his hus- 
tling life. He would no longer have 
laughed if you had asked whether he called 
himself romantic. Opening the door of 
Stateroom A on that warm September day 
had shown him a room in his own soul 
which he would have sworn had no exis- 
tence. Now he saw that it was the only 
room worth living in that he possesed. 

This, then, was the story behind the sen- 
sation when Roger Sands came back from 
a short trip to California, bringing a wife— 
a girl who had been a Miss Beverley White, 
a girl nobody had ever seen or heard of 
before. 


If you 
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THERE are always many ways in which 
a true story might begin. This might have 
had for its first scene, on the same Septem- 
ber day, Moreton & Payntor’s department- 


store in New York. It might have shown 
a wisp of a girl cheeking a manager into 
giving her a situation on the strength of her 
being Irish—that is, if it is a situation to 
be waitress in a restaurant which feeds the 
‘ young ladies ” in real situations. 

By chance, the side door of the big Sixth 
Avenue shop opened for Clo Riley — her 
baptismal name was Clodagh, but she 
didn’t think that would go in New York— 
on the day when Roger Sands’s stateroom- 
door on the Santa Fe Limited opened for a 
very different girl and for romance. No 
one would have thought that they could be 
in the same story — the mysterious vision 
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and the little, sharp-faced thing from 
County Cork. Yet, without Clo Riley it 
would have been another story altogether, 
even though for more than six months she 
and Mr. and Mrs. Roger Sands never heard 
each other’s name, nor saw each other’s 
face. 

It was in April that Mrs. Sands came 
upon an advertisement in a newspaper. 
Moreton & Payntor were making a splash 
about their lately started department of 
antique furniture. A full-page advertise- 
ment announced that they had obtained 
“ eight magnificent, unique pieces of satin- 
wood furniture painted by Angelica Kauff- 
mann.” These things had been bought by 
a representative of -Moreton & Payntor 
from a titled family in England, and would 
be shown to the public that day. 

Beverley Sands—her husband called her 
“ Bev ”—loved painted satinwood when it 
was good. How she knew that things were 
good or bad, Roger sometimes wondered; 
but whether by education or instinct, she 
did know what was artistically beautiful 
and what was not. 

Roger was making a bid to put her on 
that “ top floor ” he had talked about. He 
had taken a house at Newport which had 
come into the market, and Beverley was 
picking up “ beautiful pieces ” with which 
to furnish it. It would, they hoped, be 
ready to move into by June. She spurned 
decorators’ taste, and Roger thought her 
the marvel of the world. 

When she read Moreton & Payntor’s ad- 
vertisement, Beverley made up her mind 
to see the satinwood suite and buy it if it 
were genuine. The notion of having it 
didn’t make her happier, for she could 
hardly be happier than she was, she often 
told herself; but it seemed to emphasize her 
astonishing, incredible happiness. 

“ He gives me everything I want. He 
trusts me to do everything I like,” she 
thought. 

Life was wonderful. She was slowly com- 
ing out from under the cloud of fear, and 
had ceased, except in dreams, to be afraid 
of something terrible that might happen. 
She was like a young peach-tree flowering 
in sunshine, and trained to the support of 
an orchard-wall. Roger was the wall. 
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He had gone out by the time she read 
the advertisement, for, though he had 
““made his fortune twice over,” as people 
said, first as a legal adviser of great finan- 
ciers, and then as somewhat of a financier 
himself, he went nearly every morning to 
the offices of a firm which had his name as 
its head. She had breakfasted with him in 
a kind of dressing-gown which Roger said 
was like an opal seen through a sunrise 
mist, and a boudoir-cap that made her 
look like a picture by Gainsborough or 
Reynolds. 

As her maid hooked up her frock, she 
sang, and peeped through filmy curtains at 
Park Avenue. She felt almost bursting 
with her extraordinary happiness, like a 
lark full of song, and vaguely she wished 
that she could earn it by making some one 
else happy. Roger didn’t count in that 
way. The credit would be to do things for 
a person you didn’t love. 

“ To the first creature I meet to-day who 
needs help I’ll give it,” she said to herself. 
“T’ll do something Jbig—like sacrificing on 
an altar!” 

She went out in Roger’s latest present— 
a limousine car so silent and so swift that it 
traveled like a cloud-shadow. Outside the 
car was dark-blue; inside, the pale color of 
a robin’s egg. Beverley told the chauffeur 
to drive to Moreton & Payntor’s, avoiding 
traffic, because she was in a hurry. 

To do this, he approached the shop by 
passing through a side street, in which was 
the entrance for employees, as well as that 
leading to minor departments and so con- 
necting with the main shop. It was com- 
paratively a quiet street, but to-day there 
was a crowd. Something had happened, 
and only a moment ago, for a policeman 
was just coming up. The chauffeur would 
have hurried by to spare Mrs. Sands what 
might be an unpleasant sight, but on one 
of her impulses she stopped him. 

The car-windows were open. Beverley 
heard the words “ poor child ” and “ ambu- 
lance.” She opened the door and jumped 
out. Because she was beautiful and beauti- 
fully dressed, and had a fine car, people 
made way for her. 

The first thing she knew, she was push- 
ing between two men to peer over a fat, 
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short woman’s shoulder. On the pavement 
a girl was lying. There was some blood, 
and that would have made Beverley sick, 
if the pale face streaked with red hadn’t 
struck her as the most tragic, the most 
pathetic face she had ever seen. It was so 
ghastly white, so thin, and yet so young! 

“ What is it? What’s happened?” she 
appealed to the innermost group. 

“ Chucked herself out of a fourth-story 
window,” the fat woman answered. “ Some- 
body drove her to it, I guess. She ain’t 
much more’n a child.” 

“Is she dead?” Beverley asked. 

“Not yet, but she must be a bag of 
broken bones. She’ll die on the way to the 
hospital, likely, in the ambulance, with no- 
body to care.” 

At that instant, as if she heard the terri- 
ble words, the girl’s eyes opened. It seemed 
to Beverley that they looked straight at her. 

Suddenly she remembered her own re- 
solve. It had been almost a vow: 

“ To the first creature I meet to-day who 
needs help I'll give it.” 

Here was the creature. If ever there was 
an appeal in human eyes, it was in these. 
Perhaps it was an unconscious appeal. Per- 
haps the brain had been stunned asleep, 
but the deep-down soul was awake. It was 
calling to Beverley’s soul, and the call had 
to be answered, or the vow would be broken. 
Roger Sands’s wife, of all women, dared 
not break such a vow lest she should be 
punished and lose her magical happiness— 
lose Roger! 

She hated the sight of blood, and dreaded 
contact with tragic violence, out of which 
she ought to have won her way forever. 
She hadn’t yet recovered from her fear of 
crowds, and of faces that might start out of 
them. She wanted to think that, if the girl 
were dying, she could do no good, and that 
after all she had better give help elsewhere. 

Yet, while reason argued, instinct had al- 
ready decided that this was the claimant of 
the vow. Beverley made the stout woman 
let her pass, and went down on her knees 
beside the slight body—the curiously flat- 
looking body which lay on the pavement 
almost like a doll cut out of paper. 

Beverley’s dress dipped into a widening 
pool of blood, but she did not sicken as she 
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had thought she would; and to her own sur- 
prise she found her hand stroking back a 
lock of dark-auburn hair from the upturned 
face. Poor, thin, child’s face! 

“ Don’t be afraid! You're going to be 
helped and saved,” she said in answer to 
the wild look in the roving eyes. “ You’re 
going to be loved and cared for!” 

Something, she hardly knew what, made 
Beverley add those last words, for a mes- 
sage of despairing loneliness came to her as 
if telegraphed by wireless. She felt that, 
if the girl could hear, an assurance of sym- 
pathy might make the difference between 
life and death. 

By this time a doctor had arrived— 
whether he came from the shop or from the 
crowd, Beverley did not know. He, ioo, 
knelt by the sufferer. He spoke to Bever- 
ley, perhaps thinking that she had some 
acquaintance with the injured girl. 

The police — there were two policemen 
now—had cleared away the sensation-seek- 
ers, but the lovely lady of the blue limousine 
was left in peace. She seemed to be help- 
ing the doctor. Anyhow, he was talking to 
her, and that was a guarantee of her right 
to be there. 

“ Keep off there—keep off!” the police- 
men repeated, pushing people back. “ The 
ambulance ‘ll be around any minute.” 

But the ambulance did not take its cue. 
This was strange, for almost always the 
service is splendidly prompt. The doctor 
was growing impatient, when a man ran 
up bringing news that there had been an 
accident—a collision with a street-car. No 
one was hurt, but it meant a delay before 
another ambulance could be called and 
respond. 

“That’s bad!” the doctor 
‘““ Every second may count.” 

“Can’t we take her away in my car?” 
asked -Beverley. “‘ Why shouldn’t I have 
her at my house? She’s only a child—and 
so frail! Loving care might save her. I'd 
have a trained nurse for her. I’m Mrs. 
Roger Sands— you may know my hus- 
band’s name.” 

The name of. Roger Sands was impres- 
sive. So was Beverley, and so was the car. 
The ambulance wasn’t at hand, and time 
pressed. It seemed as if the offer, though 
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unusual, not quite regular, might be ac- 
cepted. 

The doctor was interested. He was the 
physician engaged to attend the employees 
of Moreton & Payntor, and had authority 
in the neighborhood. To test Mrs. Roger 
Sands’s character he abruptly ordered her 
into the surgical department—“ ground 
floor, close by the side street entrance ”— 
to “ fetch out a stretcher, and be quick!” 

Beverley responded without hesitation, 
and in two minutes a startled boy appeared 
with a canvas thing like a cot. The doctor 
and one of the policemen got the childish 
body upon this, while Beverley darted to 
her waiting chauffeur. 

He—Robbins, an elderly Englishman— 
was furious, but, short of giving notice then 
and there, he could do nothing save obey. 
The folding chairs were pulled out; on one 
was piled the car’s best ornament, a large 
chinchilla rug, and some blue silk cushions. 
These gave support for the foot of the 
stretcher, its head resting on the seat; and 
the other folding chair was taken by the 
doctor, who, sitting there, could hold his 
patient safely in place. Mrs. Roger Sands 
scrambled up beside her chauffeur, and did 
not even notice that the man’s face was a 
thunder-cloud. 

Robbins could have wept. His last situa- 
tion in England had been with a duke. He 
would still have occupied it, had he not 
_ passed the “smart” age; but for America 
he had assumed an almost ducal air himself. 
Roger Sands had thought him an excellent 
guardian for Beverley. 

Robbins didn’t approve of America, 
though wages were good, but he had ap- 
proved of his mistress. There had seemed 
to him something queenly about her, which 
“reminded him of home”; but to-day he 
was ashamed of her. No dignity, no self- 
respect! To drive through the streets of 
New York sitting on the front seat beside 
him, as if she were a lady’s-maid! Worse 
still, her dress, her gloves, were stained with 
blood. 

As for the inside of the new car, it would 
be ruined. The lining would have to come 
out. The man felt responsible, and be- 
lieved that his master would also consider 
him so. Sitting beside Mrs. Sands, with 
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the look of an inferior Roman statue on 
his square face, the chauffeur resolved to 
see Mr. Sands ‘before the tale of this morn- 
ing’s work could be told by another. 

When Robbins thought of “ another,” it 
was of Sands’s American chauffeur, who 
drove him to the office and fetched him 
back. The Englishman made up his mind 
that he would bribe the American to “ lend 
his job” that afternoon. They could ar- 
range an excuse. Harter had a cold; he 
needed only to be a little worse. But, as it 
happened, Roger Sands read of the affair 
in an evening paper while he waited for 
his car. 

To see Beverley’s name in big letters 
gave him a shock. A sensation as of his 
heart being squeezed and wrung dry of 
blood caught him before he could take in 
more than “ Mrs. Roger Sands.” Then, 
as he plunged into the story, he became con- 
scious that somewhere within him had al- 
ways been a dread of finding his wife’s name 
in a_ sensational newspaper head-line. 
What he feared she might do, or what might 
be done to her, was dim as a dream. Now, 
as he read on, his first feeling was of relief. 
Why, this was nothing, thank God! 

Some reporter had worked up the inci- 
dent into a romance, and his editor, appre- 
ciating the importance of Roger Sands, had 
given it nearly a whole column. On the 
surface it was a tribute to Mrs. Sands’s 
goodness of heart; but as Roger’s rush of 
thankfulness passed, he began to see an un- 
pleasant side of the business. 

The reporter had interviewed various 
persons at Moreton & Payntor’s. He had 
learned that the girl befriended by Mrs. 
Roger Sands was employed in the restaurant 
for women assistants. By certain of these, 
it appeared, she had been suspected of 
small thefts. They had watched her, and 
it was in the midst of a scene, following an 
accusation, that the waitress had suddenly 
flung herself out of a fourth-story window. - 

She was an Irish girl not long in New 
York, to whom employment had been given 
almost as an act of charity, by a manager, 
a fellow-countryman, to whom she appealed. 
Little was known of her beyond the fact 
that she called herself Clo Riley, and that 
she had been in the employ of Moreton & 
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Payntor for nearly seven months. She had 
made no friends, and given no confidences. 
Some of her companions: considered her 
“ mysterious.” 

At the Park Avenue apartment of Mr. 
and Mrs. Roger Sands an interview had 
been refused; but the reporter had learned 
from a servant that if the invalid were a 
dear relative of Mrs. Sands, she could not 
be more lovingly cared for. The largest 
and handsomest spare room had been 
hastily prepared, a trained nurse had been 
engaged, and a famous surgeon had been 
called in consultation with the doctor who 
had undertaken the case. 

Following these details came a descrip- 
tion of Mrs. Roger Sands, gleaned from an 
eye-witness of the scene in the street. 
“ Looking like an angel, Mrs. Sands had 
thrown herself on her knees beside the ap- 
parently dying girl, careless that her dress 
was dabbled with blood.” She had “ whis- 
pered soothing words, though the would-be 
suicide was scarcely conscious.” And in 
order that “a stretcher, obtained by the 
lady herself, should be accommodated in 
the car,” Mrs. Sands had seated herself by 
the chauffeur. 

The story developed strangely to Roger. 
He fancied he saw something hidden behind 
it. Knowing things about Beverley which, 
he trusted, few others knew, he saw this 
affair in a peculiar light. 

Roger had tried with all his strength to 
make his matrimonial experiment a success. 
It was a success. He adored Beverley. He 
was glad that he had taken the girl “as 
she stood.” He believed that she was as 
good as she was sweet, but she had been 
right in her prophecy— it was terrible, some- 
times, to think that he knew nothing of ber 
past. 

At night the thoughts that came to him 
were worse than day thoughts. He would 
wake and draw in a breath of Beverley’s 
fragrance—the fragrance of wild rose which 
hung always about her. He would hear 
her soft breathing. Now and then he would 
catch a murmured word from some dream 
of hers. 

Once he had fancied that she spoke a 
name. There was a syllable which sounded 
like “ ri.” He had thought afterward that 
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perhaps it was not a name. She might have 
been muttering the word “rider,” or 
“ riding.” 

What if it had been “ Riley”? What if 
this girl out of a shop had been associated 
with her in the hidden days? 

It seemed plausible that this should be 
so. The incident had happened outside 
Moreton & Payntor’s department-store. 
Beverley had taken to going there lately. 
She might have had a reason for choosing 
that shop. Indeed, it struck Roger as in- 
credible that even her impulsiveness could 
lead her so far for a mere stranger’s sake. 

Besides, why hadn’t she telephoned to 
him? It looked as if she were determined 
to carry out her scheme before he could 
oppose it. 

In this mood he went to his automobile. 
He was surprised to see Robbins, but not 
sorry, because Robbins had been mixed up 
in the morning’s afiair. Roger hardly lis- 
tened to the man’s explanation of Harter’s 
absence. 

‘““What’s this I’ve been reading in the 
Evening Star?” he broke in. 

Here was luck for Robbins, who would 


have hesitated to open a conversation with 


his master. He began to excuse himself for 
the accident that had fallen upon the new 
car. ‘ 

“It was the mistress’s order, sir, and 
I had no chaice; but I can’t help thinking, 
if she’d known what a mess the blood would 
make, she’d ’ave let me call a taxi.” 

“ Another lining is easily put in,” said 
Roger coolly; but his feelings were far from 
cool. 

For the first time he was angry with Bev- 
erley. Of all women, she was the one who 
ought to think twice before doing a thing 
to get herself talked about; but she never 
thought twice. As he drove homeward, 
doubts of her crowded into his mind. 

At home, Beverley was in the room which 
had been turned into a hospital. The nurse 
had called her, to announce that the patient 
had come back to consciousness and had 
begun asking questions. 

“I saw it would worry her to be put off,” 
went on Sister Lake, “so I told her a few 
things. She remembered throwing herself 
out of the window, and the fall, and then 
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waking up, lying in the street. She said 
she’d either dreamed of an angel speaking 
to her about ‘ love and care,’ or else it was 
true. I thought she might be quieter if I 
explained; and when she heard what you’d 
done, she insisted on my begging you to 
come.” ‘ 

“Tl go at once!” Beverley exclaimed. 
“ That is, if you think best.” 

“ Just for a few minutes,” the nurse 
hinted. “I have an idea there’s something 
special she wants to say.” 

Beverley let herself be led in, as if she 
were a visitor in the house. 

The room looked strange to her. The 
servants, directed by the doctor and later 
by the trained nurse, had swiftly, noiseless- 
ly made many changes before the girl came 
to herself. The curtains had been taken 
down, the rugs cleared away from the par- 
quet floor. Most of the furniture had dis- 
appeared, and on a glass table were a num- 
ber of bottles. The bed faced the door, 
and as. Mrs. Sands softly entered, a pair 
of eyes looked at her. 

A pair of eyes! Beverley’s heart jumped 
as her own eyes met them. 

They had looked at her before, but she 
had been too frightened to know what they 
were like, except that they were wild with 
some frenzied appeal. She had not known 
how large and dark they were, or that they 
were beautiful. There was no wildness in 
them now, but it seemed to Beverley that 
they held an almost exalted expression. 

The nurse drew Mrs. Sands near to the 
bed, and issued her orders before the girl 
could speak. 

“ Neither of you must say much,” she 
commanded. “ Mrs. Sands has come to 
let you see that she really exists, and you 
can thank her, if you like; but she mustn’t 
stay many minutes. If you’re good she’ll 
make you plenty of visits later.” 

“Sister Lake is right,” said Beverley. 
“You mustn’t excite yourself. You’re go- 
ing to get well, and this is your home.” 

“T’m not excited,” the girl answered in 
a low, monotonous voice, hardly above a 
whisper; “but I had to see you, and tell 
you this one thing. I didn’t want to live, 
because—I was miserable, and every one 
hated me; still, it seemed awful to die. 
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You saved me, and now I wish to live, if 
only to show you what gratitude can be. 
I expect you’re awfully rich and have every- 
thing you want. I’m poor—oh, poorer than 
any mouse in any church! It doesn’t seem 
as if I could do anything for one like you. 
But who knows? There was a mouse once 
helped a lion. It gnawed a hole in a net. 
I feel as if the time will come when I can 
do as much for you, because I want to so 
dreadfully! That’s all.” 


IV 


It seemed that everything was to go 
wrong with Roger Sands that day. 

He had felt, for the last few months, that 
a cloud had risen between him and John 
Heron, in whose interest he had gone to 
California. If ever a business man owed a 
debt of gratitude to the brains of another, 
John Heron owed such a debt to Roger 
Sands, who had risked not only his reputa- 
tion, but even his life, against the powerful 
enemies of the so-called Oil Trust king. 
Heron had appeared to appreciate this. 
Before Sands left for New York he had 
been almost oppressively cordial, begging in 
vain that Roger would visit him and his 
wife, a famous beauty with Spanish blood 
in her veins. He had written once, imme- 
diately after Sands’s departure, and had 
telegraphed congratulations on reading the 
news of Roger’s marriage. But the friendly 
reply had remained unacknowledged. The 
wedding-present of a gold tea-service had 
been accompanied by no letter, only a card 
with the names of “ Mr. and Mrs. John 
Heron.” With Sands’s thanks the corre- 
spondence ended. 

This had vexed Roger, who had liked 
Heron, and who was not used to being 
slighted. Sometimes he wondered if inad- 
vertently he had been at fault; but the one 
thing he could think of was Beverley’s fail- 
ure to enclose a note in his letter of thanks. 
She had argued that the present was for 
him, and that if she wrote to Mrs. Heron 
it would look “ pushing.” 

“ Of course, I’ve heard of her,” Beverley 
had said. “ She has the reputation of want- 
ing to know only the most important sort of 
people. /’m not important, except through 
you. Besides, she once snubbed a friend 
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of mine—a girl I knew at school. She was 
horrid to her.” 

Roger let the matter drop; but when 
months went on without his hearing from 
Heron, he regretted his lack of firmness. 

Then he read in some newspaper that 
“ Mr. and Mrs. John Heron intended short- 
ly to start for the East, where they would 
spend the summer.” Without waiting to 
consult Beverley, he wrote, saying that he 
had read the news, and that he and his 
wife hoped for a visit in their Newport 
house as soon as it was ready. He had 
written, not from the office, but from home, 
with the Park Avenue address on the paper, 
in order to give an extra effect of cordiality; 
and to-day, as he entered his study, his eye 
lit on an envelope with John Heron’s writ- 
ing upon it. 

The letter lay on top of others on his 
desk; and instead of going to find Beverley 
the first thing of all, as was his lover’s cus- 
tom, he sat down to read his correspondence. 
Let Beverley come to him and explain her 
conduct! 

The first letter he opened was Heron’s, 
which consisted of a few lines on one page. 
Roger’s eyes took in the whole at a glance: 


Dear Mr. Sanps: 

My wife and I are obliged to you for your kind 
invitation, but owing to the fact that we have 
already made a great number of engagements, I 
fear we shall be unable to give ourselves the 


pleasure of accepting. 
Yours truly, 
Joun Heron. 


The blood rushed to Roger’s forehead. 
He realized at once that Heron’s long silence 
was not due to carelessness. This was a 
snub, almost an insult. 

The last letter had begun “ Dear Sands,”’ 
and had been signed “ Ever yours grate- 
fully.” Roger was even more furious than 
mystified. 

“Confound the fellow!” he said aloud. 
“Next time he wants me to pull him out 
of a death-trap, he can whistle for his 
pains!” 

At that instant Beverley tapped at the 
door, and half opened it to peer in. 

This was an irritating trick. Not that 
it had ever irritated Roger before, because 
it seemed that nothing that Bev did or 
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said could vex him; but he had told ber 
from the first that she need not knock at 
his study door. It made him feel that she 
thought of him as a man many years older 
than herself, with whom she had to be 
ceremonious. That she should forget to- 
day, and hesitate outside the door as if he 
were an ogre, was the last straw for Roger. 

“ How often have I told you not to 
knock?” he broke out at her. “ Come in, 
if you want to.” 

It was the first time he had ever spoken 
crossly. Beverley started, and the look on 
her face, instead of overwhelming Roger 
with remorse, hardened him. 

“T—I’m sorry!” she said. “I thought 
I heard your voice, and I supposed some 
one was with you.” 

Roger forgot that >= had expressed his 
opinion of John Heron aloud; and because 
he forgot, it seemed that Beverley was try- 
ing to excuse herself with the first fib that 
jumped into her head. He did not tax 
her with this, however. In silence he let 
the girl cross the floor and sit down in the 
easy chair that she called hers. 

She dropped into it as if her knees had 
given way, and looked at Roger, awaiting 
some ultimatum. When he did not speak, 
she could bear the suspense no longer. 

“ You—you’re reading a letter—I inter- 
rupted you?” 

“The letter’s of no importance,” said 
Roger, throwing it upon the desk. “ It’s 
only from John Heron, to tell me that he 
and his wife won’t be able to come and 
see us at Newport. One would suppose by 
his tone that he was offended. Probably 
Mrs. Heron expected you to gush over their 
wedding-present, and has put him up to 
snubbing me because you didn’t.” 

Beverley gave a long sigh. 

“ Oh, then the letter’s of no importance?” 
she echoed. “ But—you asked the Herons 
to visit us? I didn’t know.” 

“I did ask them,” Roger replied. “I 
heard they were coming East. You weren’t 
keen on Mrs. Heron; but you’re not very 
old or experienced, and your prejudice 
because she once offended a friend of yours 
wasn’t enough to stand between John Heron 
and me.” 

“ Oh, Roger, I couldn’t have met them! 


























If they had accepted, I should have had to 
be ill, or—or go away!” Beverley exclaimed 
on one of her impulses, which instantly 
she appeared to regret. “ But,” she 
amended, “ thank goodness, they didn’t ac- 
cept. I’m glad you don’t like Mr. Heron’s 
letter, because you’ll never ask them again. 
I hope you’re cross only with them, not 
with me. I haven’t done anything to annoy 
you, have I?” 

“You know best whether you have or 
not,”’ Roger answered. 

“] don’t know!” she insisted, frightened 
again. ‘“ What do you mean?” 

“Ts it necessary to ask?” Roger wanted 
to know. “I came home intending not to 
question you; but I must make one com- 
ment—you’re surprised that I invited a 
friend to visit us without consulting you. 
That seems inconsistent with what you’ve 
done. I’ve read the evening paper, and—” 


“Oh, Roger! It’s in the paper—about 
that poor child and me?” 

“ Naturally! You and I aren’t quite 
nonentities.”’ 

“Well, but you don’t think I did 
wrong?” 

“Wrong! ‘Wrong’ is a big word. 


You’ve done something childish—absurd— 
inconsiderate—”’ ' 

“ Inconsiderate! To whom?” Beverley’s 
face flushed again. 

“To me!” 

“ But what harm can the child do to 
you?” 

“ That depends upon what sort of ‘ child ’ 
she is. Perhaps you can give me a better 
account of her than the Evening Siar 
gives!” 

“T can’t give you any,” said Beverley 
in a trembling voice, “ except that she was 
the most pitiful thing I ever saw—so young 
and desperate, lying in 2 pool of her 
blood—” 

“ Which pool of blood you transferred to 
your new motor-car, my present, which I 
thought you valued.” 

“ Roger! You don’t speak like yourself! 
What did the motor matter, compared with 
saving a life?” 

“ Saving a life wasn’t in question. An 
ambulance would have been on the spot in 
a minute to take the girl to a hospital, 
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where she’d have been better off than in my 
house.” 

“She wouldn’t have had Jove in a hos- 
pital. I felt that it was for lack of love 
she’d tried to kill herself.” 

“A girl who steals her companions’ 
money can’t expect their love.” 

“Oh! So that’s what the paper says? 
I don’t believe she stole. Wait tili you see 
the poor little thing, Roger.” 

“J don’t want to see her. Now she’s 
here, she'll have to stay till she dies; or 
can be moved. I’ve no wish to be cruel, 
but when she can go, I want her to do so. 
I don’t mind giving—” 

“ You do mind giving the thing she needs 
most—a little faith and sympathy!” Bever- 
ley burst out, quivering with emotion more 
intense than she had shown Roger since 
the first strange moments of their acquain- 
tance. ‘“ Why should you take me on faith, 
and refuse it to another? You knew noth- 
ing about me—I know nothing about this 
child—” 

“Ah, you're swre you know nothing 
about her!” 

Roger had promised himself not to ask 
questions. He put these words in the form 
of an assertion, and his tone was bitter. 

Beverley’s face changed. She looked at 
him with a new ion. 

“What could I know?” she echord. “I 
brought her straight home, and she hasn’t 
been able to talk, except a few words to tell 
me how grateful she is.” 

“YT wasn’t thinking of what you might 
have found out to-day. It occurred to me 
as odd that you should do so much for a 
complete stranger.” 

“Qh, I see! You think I knew her— 
before?” 

“T thought it possible. Her name put 
the idea into my head. I heard you say 
it once in your sleep—Riley, or something 
like that.” 

For the third time Beverley blushed one 
of her fatal, agonized blushes. The rush 
of blood forced tears to her eyes, and a 
certain strained look in them, a quivering 
of the lips, brought back to Roger’s mind 
a picture of her in the train. That was the 
first time he had seen her blush. She had 
said—he remembered well—“ You ‘are the 
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only man I’m interested in,” and had 
blushed furiously. 

He had been sure then that she was no 
adventuress. She had looked like a fright- 
ened child, and she looked like one now. 
Roger’s heart began to melt at sight of her 
distress and the thought of her loneliness 
in the world, save for him. 

But with that picture of the girl in the 
train there came another recollection. Sud- 
denly he found himself recalling what it was 
that had led up to her impulsive speech. 
She had asked if any man had inquired for 
her, or if any “noticeable” person had 
sought his acquaintance. He had replied 
that he had not spoken with a soul, except 
a man whom he knew slightly—a Congress- 
man from California named O’Reilly. He 
supposed that O’Reilly didn’t interest her? 
Upon this, with a desperate blush, she had 
made her startlingly frank reply. 

As this came back, Roger’s heart was no 
longer soft. Instead, it seemed to contract, 
and he had a sensation of choking. What 
a fool he had been, that day in the train, 
not to connect the girl’s change of color 
with O’Reilly! She might have blurted 
out her compliment to excuse the blush, in- 
stead of the blush having followed the com- 
pliment. Good Heavens, could Justin 
O’Reilly have been the man from whom 
she wished to hide? 

Roger began ito see red. He did not 
wish to control himself now. 

“ Perhaps the name you spoke in your 
sleep was O’Reilly!” he flung at his wife. 

For a moment Beverley stared without 
speaking. Then she seemed to gather her- 
self together. 

“So all this time,” she said, “ you have 
been suspicious of me! I was so happy. 
I thought you were happy, too. I thought 
that in spite of everything you trusted me. 
It’s just as I was afraid it would be if I 
took you at your word and married you. 
You can’t endure the strain!” 

“T have endured the strain,” Roger as- 
serted in self-defense; but, as he spoke, a 
wave of sadness engulfed him, and he felt 
as if he had flung himself into the sea. 

“Why couldn’t you let well enough 
alone?” something in him said. 

But it was too late now. They were both 
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out of calm blue water, in the midst of the 
waves. 

“T’ve endured,” he went on, “ because 
I loved you as few men have ever loved, 
and because I did trust you. The question 
is, have you deserved it all?” 

Beverley threw up her arms and then let 
them drop in a despairing gesture. 

“ This is the moment I felt must come!” 
she said. “If I had only myself to think 
of, don’t you know that I would have told 
you everything? I warned you how it 
would be—how I should have to keep the 
secret, not for a little while, but for always. 
I can’t tell you any more now than I could 
then, except that the things you’re thinking 
are untrue. But, though I can’t speak, 
there’s something I can do. If you don’t 
believe—if you think I lied when I said no 
man had ever been anything to me—if you 
think I lie now, when I say I never saw or 
heard of this girl till I found her in the 
street—then I can go out of your life. I 
can go to-day!” 

As she spoke slowly, sentence by sen- 
tence, with a sobbing breath between, Bev- 
erley looked straight into her husband’s 
eyes. Hers did not falter, though they 
swam in tears. With her last words, she 
rose and stood facing him as he sat at his 
desk. 

Roger gave her back gaze for gaze, as 
if he would read her secret written in cipher 
on her soul. He saw that she meant what 
she said.. A word from him, and their ex- 
periment was at an end. She would go. 

It seemed to him that never had her 
beauty been so gentle, so womanly, and 
yet there was dignity in her poise—that 
dignity of the young princess which hac 
won his reluctant respect in the train. 
Again he was won. He had to believe in 
her. He must! 

“ You sha’n't go!” he cried, springing to 
his feet. “I can’t give you up!” 

He would have seized her in his arms, 
but she held him off. 

“No!” she panted. “I won’t stay if 
you want me only in that way—because 
you have a kind of love for me, whether 
you believe in me or not. I don’t see how 
I can ever go through such a scene again, 
Roger. I love you too much to be shamed 
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by you. Either you trust me or you don’t. 
Say which it is, and I’ll stay or go!” 

“ Girl, I’ve got to trust you! I do!” 

The words seemed to burst from him; 
but still she held him off. 

“You do?” she repeated. 
that?” 

“Yes, I mean that. You know I love 
you more than all the world. It would kill 
me to lose you!” 

“ And me, to lose you; but the thought 
that all this time you’ve been suspecting 
me, while I was happy—ah, that has almost 
killed me, Roger. I’d rather die from the 
shock of losing you than from such a hate- 
ful pain, going on and on.” 

“Tt sha’n’t go on,” he said. “I haven’t sus- 
pected you ail this time. I’ve been happy, 
too—Heaven knows I have. I’m a changed 
man since the day I saw you and made up 
my mind that I must have you, no matter 
what obstacles there were. It’s only to-day 
I’ve been wretched. I can’t look in your 
face without believing you. Forgive me, 
Bev—and God forgive you if—” 

“ There’s an ‘ if’ for you?” 

“No, no, there’s no ‘if’ any more! 
You’re to forgive me—that’s all.” 

“Oh, I do! The hard thing would be 
not to forgive. But can we go on being 
perfectly happy again, just as if nothing 
had happened?” 

“ Of course we can, silly child! Nothing 
has happened.” Roger had her in his arms 
now. He kissed her over and over again, 
till she gasped for breath, half laughing, 
half crying, her tears wet on his cheeks, 
and salt on his lips. “ This has only cleared 
the air. As for the girl you brought here, 
I don’t care if she’s a murderess. Keep 
her forever if you choose. Train her as 
your maid—” ' 

“ Oh, but she’s not the kind to have for 
a maid. I think she’s a lady. She seems—” 

“Well, do whatever you like with her. 
Can I go further to show you I want to 
atone?” 

“No, you can’t, Roger.” 


“You mean 


Beverley nes- 


tled her face into his neck. “I adore you!” 

She closed her eyes to feel the return of 
happiness more intensely, with the world 
shut out. Then, opening them and looking 
over Roger’s shoulder, she happened to 
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catch sight of John Heron’s letter on her 
husband’s desk. A faint shiver ran through 
her body, and Roger felt it. 

“ What’s the matter, my darling?” he 
asked. 

“ Nothing!” she answered. “A mouse 
ran over my grave.” 


V 


WHEN Beverley remembered the satin- 
wood furniture, somebody else had bought 
it. The eight “ magnificent pieces” were 
lost to Mrs. Roger Sands, and it was Clo 
Riley who had cost her the joy of possessing 
them. Still, Beverley would not have given 
up her protégée for twice as much satin- 
wood painted by Angelica Kauffmann. 

She found that—to use her own words— 
she could “ be happy again just as if noth- 
ing had happened ” between her and Roger. 
Perhaps, even, certain things that had 
happened, things that Roger had scarcely 
thought of, or had forgotten, made her 
happier than before, more safe. And the 
waif she had rescued gave her an interest 
in life different from any she had known 
before. 

For one thing, it was wonderful to feel 
that she had the power to save a fellow 
being, and wonderful to be worshiped as 
Clo worshiped her. Of course, Roger wor- 
shiped her, too; but it was Beverley who 
looked up to him, whereas Clo looked up 
to her. When Beverley went into the room 
presided over by Sister Lake, the child’s 
great black eyes dwelt upon her as the 
eyes of a devotee upon the form of a god- 
dess. Roger Sands’s wife felt dimly that 
she was repaying God for saving her by 
what she was able to do for the Irish girl. 

As soon as Clo was allowed to talk, she 
insisted upon telling Beverley about her- 
self. There was apparently no romance or 
mystery in the story of her past—of her 
eighteen years of life. Her mother had 
died when she was less than three, but Clo 
said that she could remember her perfectly. 
It wasn’t only the photograph she had— 
faded picture of a young woman with a 
baby in her arms—but she could see her 
mother’s coloring. Oh, such lovely color- 
ing! Not dark-red hair, like her own, but 
gold, and hazel eyes, more brown than 
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gray. Mother had been only twenty-four 
when she died. She didn’t look more 
than sixteen. 

Clo had to admit that most of what she 
knew of her mother was from the sisters 
who cared for the orphans. Yes, it was in 
an orphan asylum that the child had been 
brought up. About her father she knew 
nothing, except that her mother had “ lost ” 
him before her bahy was born, and that he 
“came from America.” Evidently his name 
had been Riley, because the mother was 
Mrs. Riley: and Clo was Clodagh because 
“ that was a name in mother’s family.” 

The sisters had been particularly kind. 
Mother had given Clo into their care, be- 
cause she lodged a few doors away from 
the orphan asylum, and had fallen ill. 
There had been a little money, which was 
placed in a bank, for the child. 

The sisters had known that the mother 
was a lady; but the orphan girls, when they 
grew up, were supposed to be put into 
service. Neither Clo nor the sisters had 
wanted her to be a servant, and when she 
was sixteen a situation was found for her 
as “companion” to an old lady. As a 
matter of fact, she became a maid for a 
very cross dog and its mistress. Clo en- 
dured it, however, for nearly two years. 
Then she ran away and sailed for Canada, 
with the sixty pounds which was her 
fortune. 

Canada hadn’t given her much, and she 
tried the United States, her unknown 
father’s land. She knew how to use a 
typewriter, and had studied shorthand at 
night, when she was the dog’s maid. Un- 
luckily she wasn’t skilled enough for office 
work, and at last, nearly starving, she 
snatched at what she could get, with 
Moreton & Payntor. 

“IT just couldn’t eat and dress on my 
wages,” Clo explained in her soft, rich 
voice, rather deep for so young and small 
a girl, and made creamy by a touch of 
Irish brogue. “ One has to do both in New 
York, for it’s not the Garden of Eden before 
the serpent came. I was so hungry all the 


time, if the girls left a crust on their plates 
I used to hide it. I expect the way I’d look 
to see if there’d be anything left gave them 
the idea I was a sly piece! 


They thought 





- dragon. 
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I put on airs, too— me! Perhaps it was 
my not knowing their kind of slang. And 
it’s true I did steal once—or almost the 
same thing. There was a dollar bill on the 
floor under a table one afternoon, and in- 
stead of trying to find who was the owner, 
I slipped it inside my dress. I must have 
been nearly off my head, or I’d never have 
done it, darling Mrs. Sands! When the 
time came to go home to my room that 
night, I didn’t go. I went to a restaurant, 
and I ate. I ate a whole dollar’s worth of 
dinner, just so I couldn’t give any money 
back if I changed my mind next day. Well, 
next day was the day you know of. And 
what with knowing I was a thief, and the 
girls knowing it, too—though there was no 
proof—I thought the best thing for a lost 
child was to die!” 

Beverley had by this time interceded for 
Clo at Moreton & Payntor’s. Mrs. Roger 
Sands having taken her up, she had become 
quite a classic figure of romance among her 
late enemies. And when Beverley told the 
girl that she wouldn’t have to go when she 
got well, but could stop and be “ a sort of 
secretary,” Clo Riley almost had a relapse 
from the shock of joy. ; 

By the end of May, Clo’s wounds were 
healed and her broken ribs had mended. 
Indeed, she was better in health than she 
had been since she was a child, the impish 
pet of an Irish orphan asylum. The first , 
day when she was up and dressed, able to 
go down-stairs and out for a spin in the 
renovated blue car, she was a very different- 
looking girl from the battered wisp of hu- 
manity whose blood had stained the robin’s- 
egg cloth and silk. 

It was Sunday, and Clo was burning with 
excitement. She was to meet her rescuer’s 
husband for the first time. Roger had 
never visited the bare, white room where 
she had lain for all those weeks, and be- 
cause he had not come she pictured him a 
Angel—so Clo had named Bever- 
ley—loved him, but Angel was a saint, and 
would love any old husband. 

Clo imagined that Beverley had been 
poor—she must have known poverty, to 
be so sympathetic!—and that she’d mar- 
ried an elderly man because—well, not en- 
tirely because he was rich, for that wouldn’t 























be like an angel, but because she needed 
protection. Clo expected to see a grumpy 
graybeard. 

As for Roger—who had put off meeting 
the new member of his household as long 
as possible—he expected to see a washed- 
out invalid of indefinite type, a young 
woman of the shabbiest shop-girl order. 

What Clodagh saw, when she followed 
Mrs. Sands into the study, was a strong, 
dark man, apparently not at all old, and 
almost interesting enough in looks to be 
worthy of Angel. Still, she was not sure 
she was going to like him. 

What Roger saw was a small, slender 
girl, too childish, too impish, to be thought 
of as a “ young woman.” She had a little 
oval face with a pointed chin. It was pale, 
but not washed out, and her lips were red. 
An obstinate, impudent mouth, Roger 
thought; and as for her eyes, he had. never 
seen such great eyes in a human face. They 
were like holes in a blanket, so big, so black, 
as they stared up at him. 

Clo had curly auburn hair, which looked: 
even redder than it was, in contrast with 
her eyes. But though her face was imp- 
ish — not pretty, precisely, with its high 
cheek-bones and impertinent chin—he had 
to admit that it was noticeable, and in some 
odd way attractive. 

Far from being shabby, the girl was 
charmingly dressed. He might have known, 
if he had stopped to think, that Bev would 
see to that; but he had disliked thinking 
of Clo Riley. It was enough that he had 
atoned by letting Bev keep her in the house. 
Not once had he asked a question about 
the girl’s looks, and he had shown his lack 
of interest if Beverley-had been inclined to 
talk of her protégée. 

For this reason Clo was a surprise to him, 
as he was to her. Each saw that the other 
was a distinct and interesting personality; 
and Roger realized that Beverley was 
right—the girl had the air of being a lady. 
There was something else about her, too, 
which piqued him. He could not make out 
what it was. Did she look like some one he 
knew? 

He was polite, as he had promised to be, 
and called Clo “ Miss Riley.” When Bev- 
erley said that they were going out for the 
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invalid’s first drive, Roger replied that he 
was glad; but Clo, catching his eye, fancied 
she saw a sarcastic gleam. 

“ He’s thinking of the time I came here 
in that same car,” she told herself. “I 
know it must have been spoiled. Probably 
he had to pay a lot for doing it over. And 
my goodness, the dollars of his that Angel 
has been pouring out for me every day 
since! No wonder he looks sick! But some 
day I shall repay them. I don’t know how, 
only I will—-I will!” 

Beverley and Clo went down in the 
gorgeously-decorated elevator. The girl 
had never seen anything so grand, not even 
at Moreton & Payntor’s, but she did not 
feel overwhelmed by the magnificence of 
her surroundings. 

“Tf Angel lived in a garret, it would be 
a palace to me,” she reflected. 

A hall porter opened the door of carved 
bronze and glass. Without seeming to look, 
he took in every detail of the slender figure 
in white cloth—the white hat tilted over the 
dark-red hair, the tiny white shoes, the . 
dainty ankles in. silk stockings. Clo could 
have laughed aloud. Of course, the giant 
in livery knew the whole story. He was 
contrasting the way she came out with the 
way she had come in. How glad she was 
that Sister Lake had let her take this trial 
trip alone with Mrs. Sands! Thanks to 
her experiments in walking during the last 
week, there was nothing of the invalid about 
her appearance. 

Drawn up at the pavement was the glit- 
tering blue automobile, with statuesque 
Robbins at the wheel. Clo remembered 
both, with a queer, sick pang. She had not 
been wholly unconscious when the stretcher 
was pushed into the car. 

“ What I owe this darling woman!” was 
the thought she breathed, like a prayer. 

As the two crossed the pavement—tall, 
beautiful Beverley and quaint little Clo—a 
man who must have been loitering close by 
started toward them with a limping step, 
and took off his hat. 

“Ts this Mrs. Roger Sands?” he asked. 

Beverley stopped short, within a yard of 
her car. For such a graceful, softly mov- 
ing person, her movement seemed jerky. 
Clo glanced from the man to Mrs. Sands 
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in surprise. One would say that Angel 
looked frightened, only that would be ab- 
surd—in broad daylight, on Park Avenue, 
close to her own home and close to her own 
car, with a big porter and a chauffeur to 
protect her! 

Besides, the man wasn’t a creature worth 
being afraid of. He was short, and very 
thin, as if he had been ill. He hadn’t a 
nice face—no, it was horrid, disagreeably 
sallow and sickly, with hollows under the 
red-rimmed eyes. He was badly lame, too, 


if he wasn’t pretending; and altogether, in © 


spite of her newly-mended ribs, Clo felt 
that she herself would be equal to knocking 
him down. 

“ Yes, I am Mrs. Sands,” Beverley an- 
swered, as if against her will. “I don’t— 
but perhaps some one has sent you with a 
message?” ; 

“In a way, yes, that’s it,” said the man. 
He had a sharp, raspy voice, as if his throat 
was sore. He swallowed and coughed, 
whether because he had a cold or because 
he hesitated what to say next, Clo could 
not be sure. But he looked up from under 


his cheap derby hat at Mrs. Sands with a 
sly, mean glint, which was like a ferret 


looking at a bird of paradise. “I had a 
message for you. I’m the man was sent to 
meet you in Chicago on the 21st of Septem- 
ber of last year.” 

“My God!” Clo thought she heard 
Beverley mutter under her breath. 


VI 


THERE was a second of suspense for Clo, 
and then Beverley spoke quietly. 

“Oh, I see! That’s very interesting,” 
she said. “I was--I’ve been expecting an- 
other message; but I didn’t know how it 
would come. I hope the news is good?” 

“ That depends,” the man answered, in 
his common, drawling voice. “It’s a long 
message. I was told to let you have it in 
person. That’s why I come here. I thought 
you’d sure be goin’ out sooner or later. If 
_ your husband had been along, I'd ’a’ left a 
line, but—” 

“* Never mind what you would have done, 
please,” Beverley cut him short. “ The best 
thing I can think of now is this.” She 
hurried on in a low tone, and Clo—who 
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had stepped aside, nearer to the car—did 
not catch the words. “ Take a taxi, and 
follow my automobile. We're going into 
the park. When you see us stop, you must 
stop, too; at a distance. I shall get out 
and let the motor—with my friend in it—go 
on without me for a while. Then we can 
talk. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, that’s all right,” said the man. 
“ T'll be there.” 

He touched his hat and moved away, as 
if his errand were done. 

“ Drive slowly through the park,” Bev- 
erley instructed Robbins, and gently made 
Clo get into the car before her. “I’m so 
sorry to have kept you standing, dear,” 
she said. “I hope you don’t feel tired or 
weak?” 

Clo did feel very weak-*not from fatigue, 
but from excitement. She replied, however, 
with an air of cheerfulness, that. she felt 
“ae grand.” 

“ That’s good!” exclaimed Beverley, and 
sank into silence. 

Clo glanced at her, and saw that she was 
staring straight ahead, and in her eyes was 
a far-away look which told that she saw 
nothing. The girl’s heart beat fast. She 
could hear it. Almost, she fancied, she 
could hear Beverley’s beating, too. 

This drive was to have been a glorious 
experience. Never—except when she had 
lain, half conscious, on a stretcher — had 
she been in an automobile. She had seen 
Central Park more than once, had walked 
there, tired out, and sat drearily on a 
bench, miserable in her loneliness, and made 
homesick by the beauty of the place— 
homesick for she knew not what, because 
she had no home. To see it from a motor- 
car, with Beverley Sands, would be—she 
had thought—like a glimpse of fairy-land 
with the fairy queen; but now, though she 
looked out of the window, it was to let 
Beverley feel that she was not being stared 
at. The girl saw only a blur of color, as 
if a kaleidoscope turned before her eyes. 

At last, after a silence which seemed end- 
less—for Clo had not ventured a word— 
Beverley spoke. 

“ Dear child,” she said, “I’m sure you 
understood that the man who was waiting 
for me brought a message I’m anxious to 
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hear. And I’m sure of another thing—that 
I can trust you!” 

How thankful Clo was to be given this 
chance! 

“T’d die any minute for you, sure and 
sure I would!” she cried. 

Beverley smiled, and that was a relief 
to Clo. 

“T believe you would; but I don’t want 
you to die. All I want is for you to listen 
while I explain—” 

“As if you needed to explain to me!” 
the girl broke out. 

“T don’t need to, perhaps, yet I wish to 
say just this—I love my husband dearly. 
I’ve told vou.so often enough. I’d give 
anything not to have a secret from him; 
but to save a life—not my own—there is 
a secret which I must keep. This man and 
his message are part of it. Now, that’s all 
I’m going to explain, except—that nothing 
must be said.” 

“T’d bite my tongue out sooner!” Clo 
protested without waiting for the end of the 
sentence. 

“ Thank you, dear! Now we’ve had this 
talk, it’s a comfort not a worry, having you 
with me. You won’t mind if I send you on, 
while I get down and walk in the park?” 

“ Of course not!” said Clo. 

At once Beverley took the speaking-tube 
and ordered the chauffeur to stop. He 
drew up at the side of the road. They 
were in the midst of the park now, an ex- 
quisite green-and-gold world of peace and 
beauty, where it seemed as if only pleasant 
things could happen. 

“TI feel like taking a little exercise,” 
Beverley said to Robbins, as she stepped 
out of the car. “ Miss Riley -isn’t strong 
enough to walk. Go as far along Riverside 
Drive as Grant’s Tomb, and then come 
back, but slowly, so that she can see every- 
thing. You'll find me waiting here.” 

Clo was tempted to turn and look through 
the window in the back of the car, as it 
swept away, to see whether the man like a 
ferret appeared to deliver his message; but 
she resisted. It would be to spy upon 
Angel. She loyally strove to enjoy the 
drive, and take in every feature of the 
. landscape, but her soul was with her friend. 
It seemed that Robbins carried out his in- 
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structions too laboriously. Angel hadn’t 
meant the car to crawl like a wounded 
thing! What if she should be obliged to 
wait? 

Clo grew nervous. She didn’t like the 
ferret man, and didn’t believe that Bever- 
ley liked him. He wasn’t a proper person 
for Angel to meet. 

When at last Robbins brought the car 
back to the rendezvous, there was the tall, 
graceful figure in gray, standing alone. 

_ “Oh, have we kept you waiting?” the 
girl cried, throwing open the door before 
the automobile stopped. 

Beverley did not answer or seem to hear. 
She did not even look at Clo. 

“ Home!” she said to Robbins. 
as fast as you can!” 

Clo was shocked: into silence, and hardly 
breathed when she saw Beverley sink back 
into the seat, covering her white face with 
her hands. 

The car had nearly reached Park Avenue 
before the older girl spoke. Then she said 
abruptly, as if starting out of a dream: 

“ Forgive me—I couldn’t talk. I’m in 
dreadful trouble. I must ask you to help 
me. I see no other way.” 

“T’m glad!” Clo flashed out. “Oh, I 
don’t mean that— you know what I do 
mean!” 

“Yes, I know. Are you strong enough 
to take a longer drive, and to walk a few 
steps alone?” 

“ Indeed I am!” said Clo. 

“Well, when we stop in front of our 
door, sit still in the car. If you go in, 
Sister Lake won’t let you out again. I 
don’t want her or Roger to know that we’re 
here. I'll run in, get a parcel which must 
be taken to a certain place, and give it to 
you. Then Robbins will drive—I'l tell 
him—to a hotel on Broadway, called the 
Westmorland. I never heard of it before, 
but it’s near Thirty-Third Street, quite 
quiet and respectable, it seems. Go into 
the restaurant and order tea. While you’re 
there, that man you saw will come into the 
room, and you'll hand him the packet. 
That’s all.” 

“ Tt sounds too easy,” Clo said. 

“T hope it will be easy! I'll bring you 
a latch-key when I come down with the 


“ Home, 
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parcel. Let yourself in when you get home, 
and go straight to your room. I don’t want 
you to fib, but try to make it seem to 
Sister Lake as if we had just come home 
together. She would think ‘it strange, al- 
most wicked, if she were to find out that 
I sent you—an invalid—out an an errand 
by yourself.” 

“She sha’n’t know,” the girl promised. 
“ It’s perfectly right to send me.” 

“You are a comfort! You see, I told 
Roger I’d be at home by four, and I 
couldn’t get home till long after if I took 
the parcel myself. I shall only just be in 
time, as it is. Here we are at the door! 
Now I'll rush. In five minutes I hope to 
be with you again. Oh, if only Sister Lake 
isn’t at the window!” 

The five minutes passed, and Beverley 
didn’t return. Clo watched the silver-gilt 
clock under the vase of violets. Ten min- 
utes — fifteen minutes—no Mrs. Sands! 
The girl was wondering whether she ought 
to wait indefinitely or seek her friend to 
see what had happened, when Beverley 
appeared. She was breathless, either with 
haste or with excitement, her color coming 
and going. 

“ Here, take this, and do just as I told 
you to do,” she said, thrusting into Clo’s 
hands a bag, not a parcel. “ Inside this 
you'll find what I spoke of, and money to 
pay for your tea. I had to hide the parcel. 
I can’t stop to explain more now.” 

She turned to the chauffeur and hastily 
ordered him to drive to the Westmorland 
Hotel. Miss Riley had to meet a friend 
there, she said, and Robbins must wait 
till she was ready to come home. 

With this, Beverley almost ran back in- 
to the house. She looked panic-stricken. 

“The poor darling’s afraid even of the 
chauffeur,” the girl told herself, “or she 
wouldn’t have troubled to say that about 
my having a friend to meet!” 

Only as the car slowed down in front 
of the third-rate hotel did Clo touch the 
hasp of the long, narrow bag of gray suéde. 
It was not locked, and, save for a crumpled 
dollar bill, it contained nothing but a large, 
unaddressed envelope, fastened with three 
gold seals. On each of these seals was the 
same elaborate monogram, which Clo did 
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not try to make out; but it was not. com- 
posed of Beverley Sands’s initials. Evi- 
dently the parcel had been crammed into 
the first handy receptacle for it was almost 
too big to go in, and Clo found it difficult 
to extract it without damaging the seals. 
She contrived to do so, however; and, 
leaving the bag on the seat, she hid the 
envelope under the smart white cloth cape 
which went with her new frock. 

The restaurant of the hotel opened off 
the hall. At that hour, a little after four 
o’clock, there was no one in the room but 
a waiter, half asleep over an afternoon 
newspaper. Afternoon tea was not a daily 
custom of the Westmorland’s guests, and 
there was a long delay in getting it; but 
when it was brought at length, the ferret 
man had not yet arrived. 

“Oh dear, what shall I do if he doesn’t 
come?” Clodagh asked herself, willing to 
wait till night, as far as her own con- 
venience was concerned, but thinking fear- 
fully about the chauffeur and about Sister 
Lake. 

She lingered over her tea, and nibbled 
some tough toast, which she disliked. The 
waiter began to hover near, as if wonder- 
ing why she didn’t pay and go; but just 
as she decided in desperation to order a 
second supply of everything, the face of 
the ferret man appeared at the door. He 
glanced about, fixed the girl with his red- 
rimmed eyes, slouched into the room, and 
limped briskly to the table. 

“ Hello!” he exclaimed, with a familiar 
grin, and pulled out a chair to sit opposite 
Clo. 

He kept on his hat, which he pushed 
far back on his head. His breath reeked 
spirits, and the girl understood both his 
manner and his delay. She was disgusted, 
but she served Mrs. Sands. The waiter 
was staring. 

“TI knew you was here, all right, all 
right,” the man began. “Saw you from 
acrost the street, where I was with a frien’ 
o’ mine. Couldn’t get away from him no- 
how jus’ then; but I was dead sure you’d 
wait, like a good little girl.” 

“ Here’s the parcel Mrs. Sands sent,” 
Clo cut him short. “She particularly . 
wanted me to get back as soon as possible.” 
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The long envelope, with the gold seals 
uppermost, was lying on the table. Clo re- 
moved a napkin that she had laid over it, 
and pushed the parcel toward him. As she 
did this, she rose. 

“Looks right enough,” remarked the 
ferret man, sitting still. ‘ That’s what she 
told me to expect—long white envelope, 
three gold seals.” He picked the parcel up, 
holding it close to his sharp nose and near- 
sighted eyes. “ Yeh, an’ a munergram, or 
what you call it—right, too!” 

“Then that’s all,” said Clo, Beverley’s 
dollar bill in her hand. “I'll call the 
waiter and—” 

“ Not yet, cuty, if you please!” A not 
immaculate hand helped itself to a fold of 
her dress. “ You an’ me ain’t workin’ this 
show on our own. You’re for Mrs. Sands, 
I’m for—well, I’m for some one that I 
guess is even more particular than her. It’s 
as much as my job’s worth, to say nothin’ 
of my neck, to let you make your getaway 
till I’ve had a squint inside this yere en- 
velope.” 

“ Mrs. Sands didn’t tell me there was 
anything to wait for, after I’d put it in 


your hands,” Clo objected. “I don’t 
see—” 

“It’s me that’s got to see! 
keep yer hair on, girly, while I lamp this 
thing. No good tryin’ the sneak game, be- 
cause if I do hitch a bit in my fox-trot, I’d 
be onto you like a thousand o’ brick before 


Now, you 


” 


you’d took a step 

“T’ve no intention of running away,” 
Clo assured him, with dignity copied from 
her idol. ‘“ Mrs. Sands has nothing to 
hide.” 

“Oh, hasn’t she? That shows all you 
know about her!” 

The man chuckled, as, with a knife taken 
from the table, he opened the envelope 
without breaking the seals. He did this 
slowly, for his curiously work-worn fingers 
were tremulous. Clo sat down again, to 
divert the attention of the weary waiter; 
also because she began to feel very tired. 

The ugly hands drew out from the envel- 
ope another envelope, somewhat smaller. 
There were no seals on it, but the flap was 
stuck with gum. The man swore under his 
breath as he used the knife again. Clo 
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was deeply interested. She did not wish to 
pry into Mrs. Sands’s secrets, but she 
couldn’t help wanting to know what the 
inner envelope contained. 

Her idea was that the fellow would pull 
out a quantity of greenbacks; but in an 
instant she saw that she had guessed wrong. 
There were many sheets of paper folded to- 
gether—at least a dozen—and this seemed 
to astound the man. Evidently he had 
counted on finding something different. 
With a jerk he opened out the sheaf of 
papers, and, having stared at them an in- 
stant, slammed them upon the table. 

“ Darn her, she thought she’d do us, did 
she?” The words tumbled out between 
his brown, broken teeth, as he dashed his 
fist down on the papers. His head, on its 
thin stem of neck, was thrust out turtle- 
like toward the startled girl. “So this is 
why she sent you—you catspaw! But meb- 
be you recollect the catspaw got burned?” 

Clo was far from being a coward. Her 
hot, defiant temper rose at the least 
alarm, and flamed like the fire of courage; 
but she was so amazed at the outcome of 
her errand that for a few seconds she was 
struck dumb. 

Mechanically her eyes had turned to the 
papers as the man, suddenly sobered, 
pounded his fist upon them. She saw that 
they—or at all events the upper sheéts— 
consisted of blank writing-paper taken 
from a train, the Santa Fe Limited. This 
suggested little to her, for she had never 
been to California, and knew next to noth- 
ing about the journey; but the detail 
photographed itself on her brain. 

“Tf you’re trying to scare me, you 
can’t,” she said. “ You can’t do anything. 
I’ve only to call for help, and you'll be ar- 
rested. Don’t be silly! You’re acting like 
a fool. If something’s gone wrong in your 
business, it isn’t my fault, and I’m sure it 
isn’t Mrs. Sands’s fault. She wouldn’t play 
any one false, even a man like you. Try to 
have common sense, and look facts in the 
face.” 

The girl’s fearless gaze and quickly 
spoken words calmed the man, if they did 
not convince him. 

“You’ve got the upper hand, one way,” 
he said. “I don’t know how deep you are 
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in this; but I guess that don’t cut much 
ice with me, now I take time to think of 
it. It’s darned rot to say my lady who 
stayed at home ain’t in the trick. Why, 
this paper shows! She was on board the 
limited—don’t I have cause to know that? 
It’s easy as slidin’ off a log to see what she 
done. She helped herself to what was in 
this yere envelope, an’ filled it with train 
stationery; then she sealed it up with the 
same kind o’ seals. She stole the stamp 
an’ wax on purpose. She thought she 
could get away with it; an’ Lord, all this 
time she’s been bluffin’ them! I take off 
my hat to her.” 

“You haven’t done so to me,” snapped 
Clo. “I don’t know who ‘they’ are, or 
what ought to have been in the envelope, 
or what you mean when you talk about 
Mrs. Sands being on the limited. I know 
nothing, except that I agreed to bring the 
parcel, because Mrs. Sands is an angel to 
me, and I’d do anything for her. You can 
break my head with a plate, if you want 
to—that is, if I don’t break yours first; but 
what good will that do any one?” 


“ You’re a rip-snorter, ain’t you?” said 
the man, looking at her not without 


admiration. “Well, mebbe you're talkin’ 
straight, or mebbe you’re lyin’. Anyhow, I 
guess you're right about breakin’ heads. 
You go back to her ladyship as fast as you 
can scamper, an’ tell her I wasn’t soft 
enough to bow myself off the stage without 
peepin’ at what Santa Claus had put in my 
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stockin’. Tell her ’twould only ’a’ been a 
matter o’ time, if I hadn’t peeked. As it 
is, it’s a matter o’ less time. Tell her a life 
will pay for this, an’ she blamed well 
knows whose!” 

The man had ceased to bluster. Now 
that he had got himself in hand again his 
fierce eyes and his low, hissing — voice 
thrilled the girl as his threats had not done. 
This time he allowed her to rise, which she 
did, tottering slightly. She had forgotten 
about paying for her tea, but the dollar 
bill lay in a crumpled wad on the table. 
The man placed one of his oddly repulsive 
hands over it. 

“T’ll see to the waiter,” he said. “ I’m 
stayin’ in this hotel. You cut along an’ 
tell your lady friend she’s got till ten 
o’clock to-night to explain herself—not a 
minute more. Good day to you, Miss Baby 
Doil!” 

Without answering, Clo walked out of 
the room, ashamed that her knees were 
weak, and hoping that she could get safely 
to the car without making a fool of her- 
self. Now that excitement was turning to 
deep depression, the girl realized that she 
was not as strong as she had thought. 

Physically, it was a relief to lie back 
against the soft cushions of robin’s-egg 
blue, and shut her eyes; but behind the 
hot eyelids wheels seemed to be whirring 
round and round. What would Angel 
do when she heard how dreadfully the er- 
rand had failed? 


(To be continued in the March number of Munsty’s Macazine) 





THE MESSAGE 


Love, there are things a thousand 
I yearn to say to you— 

Words from the heart fresh-minted, 
Old words forever new. 


Each day a thousand fancies 

Go fluttering through my mind, 
Crying to be outspoken— 

But pass upon the wind. 


I long to sing with rapture 
The love I bear to you; 

But voice and words are silent— 
My soul, though, sings you true! 


Walter F. McCaleb 





The Odd Measure 


Count Georg <s man who succeeded the colorless Michaelis in Bismarck’s chair, 
von Hertling in in that sinister region known as the Wilhelmstrasse, is a little old 
the Chair of man with a curiously pointed dome of a head and a thick white 
Bismarck mustache falling over a thin white beard. He has an upturned nose and 
A Hessian by Birth, 2tTOW slit of eyelids, between which two bits of flint seem to dart temper 
He Came to the | through gold-rimmed spectacles. And not only does the new imperial chan- 
Front in Bavarian €llor look like a man in a perpetual temper, but those who profess to know 
Politics him assert that he actually suffers from that uncomfortable ailment in 
chronic form. 

It is only fair to say that Count Georg von Hertling has his admirers, 
some of whom have gone so far as to say that he is the chosen and ideal 
peace chancellor for Germany. This theory received a severe blow when 
Hertling made a speech to the Reichstag indorsing all the barbarities of the 
German submarine campaign. 

Others, and these perhaps better-equipped students of European and 
German politics, hold that when Germany is ready to make a peace which 
could have any chance of acceptance by the Allies, she will recall Prince 
Biilow to the chancellorship. They claim that Hertling’s peace could never 
agree with ours, and that the Bavarian veteran will disappear on the day 
when Germany is forced to throw up her hands, making place for Biilow, 
the one German: capable of playing the diplomatic game as non-Germans 
understand it. 

Count von Hertling is not the man to discuss, to bargain, and to soothe, 
if one may judge by his past history. His is an unbending, aggressive nature, 
quite of the schoolmaster type, and—being in his seventy-fourth year—he 
is too old to change now. 

However, his appointment to the chancellorship at the time when it 
took place is of no-small political import, though this is more of an interior 
than an international character. “A Bavarian premier as reichskanzler!” 
must have rung, an indignant shout, through Prussia and those minor 
German states that identify themselves with Prussia. In the face of history, 
it is astonishing. 

But there are certain facts to be considered. It has been generally 
taken for granted here that a Bavarian premier must be a Bavarian, and 
Hertling’s being a Catholic leri subs! wnce to the notion. As a matter of 
fact, Hertling is a Hessian—can any American forget the part the Hessians 
played in our history?—born at the quaint little capital of Darmstadt in 
1843, the son of a Hessian court chamberlain of baronial ancestry. He 
was created a count only four years ago—in recognition, it was understood, 
of services rendered to German Catholicism. 

Philosophy was the hobby of his youth, and, having secured a Ph.D., 
he spent several years in imparting his knowledge of the science to the 
students of Bonn University—where by tradition the Hohenzollerns attend. 
Then he moved to Munich, where he was drawn into the vortex of politics, 
and took to it as an element more congenial than a university atmosphere. 
His political ambition sprouted, and he began to nurse the constituency 
of the Coblenz district, which first sent him to the Reichstag. When he 
found the effectiveness of his nursing on the wane in the Rhineland, he 
moved a step east to Westphalia, and was reelected at Miinster. In 1012 
he resigned his seat because the Bavarian court, which kept an eye on his 
effective support of the Centrist or Catholic party, called him to the Bava- 


rian premiership. 
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His affiliation by birth and inclination with the so-called Junker party 
of Prussia, combined with his natural aggressiveness, made him the Reich- 
stag’s spokesman not only for the Centrists, but often also for the so-called 
Right—the Conservative party, on which Junkerdom rests. 

Hertling is understeed to be on the best of terms not only with the 
Austrian foreign minister, Count Czernin, but also with the young Emperor 
Kari and the Empress Zita. In this friendship there probably lies one of 
the reasons for the Kaiser’s calling him to his present office. The ship of 
Austro-German relations has been navigating among dangerous shoals for 
some time, and more than once it has barely escaped grounding. Chancellor 
Hertling, as its pilot, will be useful to his master—at least for a time. 


* * * * * 


The Dreadnoughts T modern leviathan of the battle-field, the automobile land-ship 
of the Modern which has come to be known as a “tank,” need not, one would 
Battle-Field think, have come as such a surprise to the experts of the Kaiser’s 
John Napier general staff. How did the learned professors who collaborate so indus- 
~ et “ a _ triously with the Berlin ministry of war happen to overlook those medieval 
Colonel Swinton’s "ventions which are to the tank what some scientists say the monkey is 
Development of It ‘to man? How is it that in their search for new weapons and engines of war 
they left this field first to the American inventiveness which devised the 
caterpillar tractors, and then to the British engineers who developed that 
peaceful machine into a formidable offensive power on the battle-field? 

Versed in ancient booklore as Germans are, it seems improbable that 
they never heard of an old Latin tome entitled “ De Re Militari,” published 
early in the sixteenth century, which contains a picture and description of 
the earliest known direct ancestor of the tank. Some of them must surely 
have known of the land-dreadnought invented about the year 1600 by John 
Napier, laird of Merchiston, the Scottish mathematician who originated 
logarithms. 

There are no extant plans or drawings of Napier’s machine; only the 
description that the inventor sent to a brother of Francis Bacon. Napier 
was a man of peace and science, and he insisted that his war-engine should 
not be built, not even for the purpose of testing its worth, unless a foe from 
without threatened the British Isles. The Armada had been defeated, and no 
other foe threatened during Napier’s lifetime. Thus all we know to-day is 
that what he had in mind was “a terrible armored monster, crawling by 
means of inner propulsion toward the enemy, immune to their shot, and 
capable of projecting missiles.” 

The American idea of the caterpillar tractor—a locomotive that lays its 
own track as it np oves—was the on thing needed to give the old inventions 
a value fo- the modern battle-field. Various British engineers tried their 
hands at combining the two principles, and Colonel Swinton, who visited 
this country last year, and who has become popularly known as “the 
father of the tank,” encouraged the work and carefully sifted the projects. 

The first models used in France had a sort of gripping, leverlike wheel 
in front and a steering-wheel behind, as the reader may have seen in the 
early photographs. As these wheels were easily disabled, and the whole 
tank thus put out of commission, they were abandoned. The new type 
of tank may be described as a hollow lump of steel, shaped like a marquise- 
cut stone tilted on one side, with one point lifted up in front. It is steered 
by two levers which control the speed of the right-hand and left-hand 
caterpillars. Though the outer measurements are generous—twenty-four 
feet in length, eight in width, and seven feet four inches in height—the inner 
space is so taken up by the engine—of one hundred and five horse-power— 
and by the guns and rifles, that the crew of eight must keep carefully to 
their appointed seats. Standing is impossible in a tank for a man of 
medium height. 
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Unless it receives a direct hit from a large shell, the latest tank is prac- 
tically proof against disablement vital enough to prevent it from somehow 
trundling back to its base. It carries its own camouflage, since it is p-inted 
such a realistic mud-color that even from a low-flying aeroplane it cannot 
readily be distinguished from the road or the fields. 


* * * * * 


OT because there is need of alarm, but because it is well to face the 
facts and lay our plans accordingly, every one should consider the 
prospective food-supply of the world during the next few years. 

An impressive statement on this subject was recently made by Rowland 
Prothero, the British minister of agriculture. Mr. Prothero is one of the 
first living authorities on agricultural matters. He is a scholar and states- 
man who has had long personal experience of practical farming. He is the 
author of a history of British agriculture which is really a history of the 
rise of modern scientific tillage, covering the past century and more. Few 
men in the world, if any, are entitled to higher rank as expert students of 
the relations of agricultural production to war conditions and to general 
economics. 

Mr. Prothero points out that the food difficulty is world-wide, and will 
be so for years to come, whether peace supervenes or not. The experience 
of all great modern wars has been that the peak in the curve of agricultural 
prices is reached not during the war but after the conclusion of peace. In 
some cases the highest point is touched two or three years afterward, though 
always as a result of the war. In the case of so unprecedentedly great a 
conflict as the present, all the leading authorities believe that this will again 
be true. 

People in general seem to assume that the normal will be restored as 
soon as peace is declared. In fact, new troubles will begin; and some of 
these will be of a character that the Allied countries do not seem to have 
realized. 

In the first place, the productivity of lands everywhere is suffering 
because of poor tillage, lack of fertilizers, and decreasing numbers of live 
stock. These three factors have already left their mark on practically all 
countries. For instance, America is compelled to use poorer fertilizers than 
formerly, because the imports of German potash have been cut off. In 
England, where close study of agricultural conditions is possible, it is 
practicable to estimate pretty accurately the measure of crop-reduction 
consequent on the operations of each cause. 

Mr. Prothero predicts that there will be a long period of progressively 
decreasing productivity. This is true all over Europe. Not merely are 
large areas formerly cultivated now left wholly or partly untilled, but 
other areas are losing their fertility for the reasons already stated. The 
British yield per acre showed a marked reduction in 1916, a further decline 
in 1917, and Mr. Prothero declares it necessary to base all computations 
on the confident expectation of a further reduction in 1918. England will 
not have enough food this year, and for’some years to come her supply will 
probably be still less. This regardless of whether the war continues, whether 
the submarine is conquered, or not. 

Conditions in other belligerent countries are no better. France is 
producing much less than in normal years, and the Italian crops of 1917 
were of about half the usual tonnage. Italy is a large wheat-growing 
country and a still larger wheat-consuming one. Her deficiencies in ordinary 
circumstances are made up from Russia, India, America, and Australia. 
This year the weather was bad, particularly at harvest-time, but the labor 
problem was equally responsible for unfortunate results. As for the Central 
Empires, their present position in regard to crops and food-supplies is 
more or less obscure, but all the indications are that it is considerably 
worse than that of our Allies. 
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In Europe, the Balkan States and Russia have been great exporters of 
grain and other foodstufis. Conditions in these countries are such as to 
make it perfectly certain that for a long period after the war they will 
have no surplus to send away. Indeed, the apparent disintegration of the 
Russian community constitutes from this point ef view a tremendous after- 
the-war problem. 

Mr. Prothero’s picture, an obviously reasonable and justified one, is 
certainly a vision of a dark future. He points out that Canada, the United 
States, and Australia cannot be relied upon to make up the world’s deficiency 
with an increase of their own production, because all these countries are 
even now feeling the strain of diminishing man-power, and will feel it 
much more keenly before the end of the struggle. 

* * * * * 


ITHIN recent years a number of State agricultural experiment 
stations and the Department of Agriculture have been making 
what they call “surveys ” of farms in various parts of the coun- 

try, in order to learn what the farmers are doing as managers of their 
business—the most vitally essential of all businesses. Competent men have 
been sent to farms of many sizes and varieties of soil to make exact records. 
In the books they kept were set down the size and the market value of 
each farm; the investment in stock, tools, amd so forth; and the cost of 
operation, including the labor of the farmer and his family, so that an 
accurate balance-sheet could be made at the end of the year. 

The facts thus obtained, together with the observations and opinions 
of the investigators, have been printed in bulletins, of which one issued by 
the agricultural college of Cornell University is a fair sample. With the 
whole world facing a food shortage, certain facts set forth in this bulletin 
should be of universal interest. For example: 

Out of 749 farms investigated, “ one-third of the owners made less than 
hired men, one-third made about the same as hired men, and one-third 
made more than hired men.” On 80 of these farms the owners actually 
lost money, and on 132 others the owners received for a year’s labor sums 
varying from $1 up to $200. The most prosperous of these 132 farmers 
worked the year through for less than 57 cents a day and his board. 

The one conclusion that stands forth most prominently from this and 
similar bulletins is that two-thirds of the farmers of the nation handle 
themselves and their hired men—handle their labor—so inefficiently that 
they make no profits. That is to say that we are facing a shortage of food, 
not because of shortage of labor on the farms, but because of the inefficient 
handling of the labor now employed there. 

A further examination of the facts demonstrates that the old rime 
about “a little farm well tilled” is arrant nonsense. One might as well 
say “a little ship well handled,” or “a one-man shoe-factory well handled.” 
The little farms—even those of forty acres and more do not yield as much 
in proportion to size as the large ones. This refers to farms, observe, and 
not to truck-gardens. 

The records show that the ideal size of a farm is a square mile, with the 
buildings located in the center. Such a farm would produce more profits for 
the owner than a smaller one—which means that it would produce a greater 
surplus of ‘food products. Now the average size of the New York farm is 
107 acres. Thus, om the average, there are six farms where there should 
be but one, and four of the six farmers are handling themselves and their 
hired men so inefficiently that they make no profits worth mention. 

Any consideration of these facts suggests the remedy. What is needed 
is cooperation and consolidation. If six of the present 107-acre units were 
consolidated into one of 640 acres by the organization of a corporation, 
and the most efficient man of the six farmers were made chairman of the 
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board, to direct the labor of the other stockholders, the entire area would 
be cultivated as efficiently as the best of the small units is now cultivated. 
The surplus of food now produced upon the best of the small farms would 
then be produced upon each of the other five. Indeed, even more would 
be produced, because of the increased efficiency of the six men when working 
together. 

Of course, the reader will say that this ideal condition cannot be realized 
now, but one may suggest that such a cooperation of forces may not be so 
far away as it may seem at first thought. For if the exigencies of the great 
war have proved anything, that thing is the efficiency of team-work— 
cooperation. By cooperation the railroads of the country are handling a 
vastly increased traffic, while the influence of cooperation upon the fabrica- 
tion of ships, the building of trucks and aeroplanes, and the production of 
munitions is incalculable. 

Even the farmers have learned its benefits, for a farmers’ union dictates 
the price of milk in New York, while other unions sell the fruits of Cali- 
fornia and the truck of the Eastern shore. Show the farmers that coopera- 
tion will produce as great benefits in the producing end of the business as in 
the selling, and they will not fail to see the light. 

. * * * * 


ALF-WAY between New York and Philadelphia you may see from 
H the train window—if you travel on the Pennsylvania and sit on the 

west side of the car—the towers of Princeton. Princeton is not 
a city set on a hill, simply because it is a village; but many a town that 
boasts the more exalted civic name would make less of a show if set on the 
picturesque site of the famous little Jersey town. 

Princeton is, to the ear, a place of bells; to the eye, from perspective 
distance, a place of towers. And of all its towers, none reaches nearer to 
heaven than the Cleveland Memorial Tower, rising grandly from the group 
of buildings wherein the Graduate School of Princeton University is domi- 
ciled in becoming academic dignity. 

This introduces us to Dean West—Andrew Fleming West, on the 
records; “ Andy,” to hundreds of good fellows who “took” Horace with 
him. A few years ago, when some of them were seniors at Princeton and sat 
on the steps in the spring evenings and sang the “ Faculty Song,” it was 
thus they celebrated Horatian Andrew’s virtues: 







Here’s to Andy Three-Million West! 
At gathering money he is the best; 
He's sixty-three inches around the vest— 
Oh, here’s to Andy Three-Million West! 


Dean West could not have resented the familiarity of this, for he had 
then just achieved the realization of his dearest hope and dream, the 
acquisition of an endowment for his graduate school—his, because he began 
visioning its halls and turrets long before the stone they are built of was 
quarried—away back in 18096, when the College of New Jersey became 
Princeton University. It was abqut the government and location of this 
school th: . the great controversy was waged, Woodrow consule, in 1910, 
when Princeton graduates staged a civil war as bitter as the bigger one of 
the sixties, and fought as if such a happy outcome as has been achieved 
were utterly impossible, except through a triumph for one side involving 
total annihilation for the other. Now the wounds are healed, the war for- 
gotten—and from the beautiful settlement on the hill, guarded by that 
sturdy, soaring Cleveland Tower, the dean directs the fortunes of the second 
major undertaking of his useful life of labor. 

This second undertaking is the defense of the classics. The dean believes 
that without the classics there can be no real national education. With his 
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old friend, Mr. Cleveland—who was a deeper student of these matters 
than the world knew—he believes it would be a violation of the spirit, if 
not the literal terms, of the charter under which the university operates 
to offer an education void of facilities for classical study. With more 
moderation and balance than is shown by some advocates of strictly utili- 
tarian, vocational education, Dean West does not plead for a curriculum 
exclusively or preponderantly classical, but only for recognition of the right 
of Greek and Latin to a coordinate place in the schedule of higher education, 
along with mathematics, science, history, and modern languages. 

Last summer, to give form and substance to his idea, he engineered a 
remarkable Conference on Classical Studies in Liberal Education, and he 
has made a book containing the addresses delivered there by Senator Lodge 
and other distinguished speakers, statements by three hundred men prom- 
inent in business and the professions in this and other countries, and statistics 
on the various school and college studies. Wherever the dean goes, speaking 
before educational societies, he has his publishers send copies of this book, 
the visible and enduring embodiment of the spirit of his crusade. 

Does this seem esoteric, scholastic, lacking in general interest? If so, 
perhaps that only helps the dean’s case. He is going to make it of general 
interest! He attributes this German-made war to materialism. He sees 
increasing tendencies toward materialism in America. He combats them 
with his clearly conceived, ably planned, and energetically executed crusade 
in behalf of the classics—not for all, not as an indispensable requirement 
of every individual’s training for life, but as a never-failing opportunity for 
those who desire liberal education. It’s all in that one word—* liberal.” 

There is now, and will be stilt more after the war, a curious questing 
for the real value and meaning of things. The dean is battling to convince 
America that the classics have practical value for this day and generation, 
and are not lumber to be discarded. He is fighting for the preservation 
of the finest old brand of ‘American idealism. Whether we agree with his 
views or not, all of us ought to know what “ Andy” West is doing. 

* * * * * 

HE war has now progressed so far, and its results have to such an 
extent taken a statistical form, that the mathematicians are beginning 
to get a definite impression of its effect on the population of the 

belligerent countries. The number of lives actually lost is variously rated all 
the way from six to ten millions. In addition, it is calculated that Germany 
has lost 2,600,000 potential lives by reason of the declining birth-rate. 
Great Britain is credited with the loss of 500,000 potential lives, Hungary 
with the loss of 1,500,000. 

Statistics for France and Austria are not available, though fragmentary 
returns have been received from cities or provinces in both countries, which 
indicate that they have suffered very severely. It is probable that in Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, France, and the British Empire a total of from 
eight te ten million potential lives have been lost directly through the 
decrease in the number of births. 

It appears, therefore, that the belligerent nations have lost about 
equally through the Slaughter of combatar*~ and through the decline of the 
birth-rate. It is probable that hereafter the tendency will be toward increas- 
ing losses from the latter cause, and that from this time to the end of the 
war the effect of the declining birth-rate will be even greater than that of 
battle-field losses. 

All the European countries are deeply concerned about the war’s effect 
on population, because this terrific struggle has impressed on all of them 
the fact that man-power is the first and most vital element of national 
power. Men may hope, some of them may believe, that this is the last 
war; but when they discuss the wastage of population they invariably 
translate it into terms of wastage of strength for possible future conflicts. 











The World of Books 





NE can get a very faint idea of the vast 
proportions to which the literature of 


the great war is surely destined to 
grow by considering what ample space every 
historical library must devote to the last era 
of world-wide strife, which began during the 
French Revolution and ended at Waterloo. 
To the myriad books treating of that eventful 
period important additions are still being made, 
and will probably continue to be made, far 
into the indefinite future. The present con- 
flict, let us most devoutly hope, is not likely 
to last so long as the one that raged practically 
without a break from 1792 to 1815; but for 
many obvious reasons it is certain to bulk still 
more hugely in the literary indexes. 

The comparison suggests another thought. 
In recent years most of the books dealing with 
the long struggle between France and the rest 
of Europe, which ended more than a hundred 
years ago, have been due to the world’s un- 
diminished interest in the colossal and arrest- 
ing personality of the man who made himself 
the central figure of that struggle. Will the 
present war develop any comparable hero to 
inspire the pens of an army of historians? At 
the present time there is no twentieth-century 
Napoleon in sight. 


An Eye-Witness of a Historic Crime 


Few Germans will ever care to read Hugh 
Gibson’s “ Journal from Our Legation in Bel- 
gium,” but Americans will find it one of the 
most interesting of the books that record per- 
sonal experiences during the war. As first secre- 
tary of the American Legation in Brussels at the 
time of the German invasion, Mr. Gibson had 
unique opportunities of observing that shock- 
ing and unforgetable crime, and he describes 
what he saw in a style that stirs the reader’s 
interest and compels his sympathy. 

He was present—indeed, he was ten feet 
from the king—when Belgium’s knightly sov- 
ereign made his memorable speech to the 
Chamber of Deputies, asking the representa- 
tives of the Belgian people what should be 
their answer to the German violation of their 
honor and their independence. That was a 
scene worth picturing: 


When the cheering had subsided, the king 
walked in alone from the right, bowed gravely to 
the assembly, and walked quickly to the dais 
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above and behind the tribune. With a business- 
like gesture he tossed his cap onto the ledge before 
him and threw his white cotton gloves into it— 
then drew out his speech and read it. 

At first his voice was not very steady, but he 
soon controlled it, and read the speech to the end 
in a voice that was vibrating with emotion, but 
without any oratory or heroics. He went straight 
to the vital need for union between all factions 
and all parties, between the French, Flemish, and 
Walloon races, between Catholics, Liberals, and 
Socialists, in a determined resistance to the 
attack upon Belgian independence. The house 
could contain itself for only a few minutes at a 
time, and as every point was driven home, they 
burst inte frantic cheering. When the king, ad- 
dressing himself directly to the members, said: 
“ Are you determined at any cost to maintain the 
sacred heritage of our ancestors?” the whole cham- 
ber burst into a roar, and even from the Socialists’ 
side came cries of: “At any cost—by death if 
need be!” 

It was simple and to the point—a manly 
speech; and as he delivered it he was a kingly 
figure, facing for the sake of honor what he knew 
to be the gravest danger that could ever come to 
his country and his people. When he had finished 
he bowed to the queen, then to the parliament, 
and then walked quickly out of the room, while 
the assembly roared again. The senators and 
deputies swarmed about the king on his way out, 
cheering and trying to shake him by the hand— 
and none were more at pains to voice their devo- 
tion than the Socialists. 


Of course, not all of Mr. Gibson’s experi- 
ences were equally dramatic, but there are 
many notable passages in his book. For in- 
stance, his adventurous spirit—of which it ap- 
pears Mr. Whitlock, his official chief, did not en- 
tirely approve—took him into Louvain during 
the six awful days that the Germans devoted to 
the systematic burning and pillaging of that 
martyred city. His account of the horrors he 
saw may be summed up in his statement that 
this prize exhibit of German frightfulness was 
an “ orgy of murder and bestiality.” 

Other books on the tragedy of Belgium are 
to come from Brand Whitlock, the American 
minister at Brussels, and from Dr. Vernon 


Kellogg, director of the Mission for Relief in © 


Belgium. These will no doubt be important 
documents, but they can scarcely be more 
interesting than Mr. Gibson’s diary. 

It is well that so poignant a chapter of his- 
tory should be recorded by as many eye-wit- 
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nesses as possible. No one who believes in 
Eternal Justice can read their testimony and 
not have faith that the great struggle now 
being waged must end in the defeat and pun- 
ishment of the power guilty of these detestable 
horrors. 


Democratic Warfare 


Tose who spend sleepless nights in dread- 
ing the imposition of a military caste sys- 
tem upon America as a result of the war and 
of conscription ought to read Alexander Mc- 
Clintock’s “ Best o’ Luck.” It is the story of 
a Kentuckian who enlisted in a Canadian regi- 
ment before the United States entered the 
war, who had his training first in Canada and 
then in England, who served in the trenches, 
went scouting, recruiting, and what not. The 
first incident that he describes to be reassuring 
to the timorous soul who sees the civil popu- 
lation of the country in the plight of the al- 
ready historic shoemaker of Zabern, is that of 
a Canadian major at review, who thus en- 
treated his men: 


“ Boys, for God’s sake don’t call me Harry or 
spit in the ranks—here comes the general!” 


The same impression of democracy keeps 
up throughout the whole of the unpretentious 
but graphically written book. Indeed, Ser- 
geant McClintock says in so many words that 
modern warfare, as developed since 1914, has 
materially altered the position of the private 
soldier. He is no longer kept in ignorance 
of official plans, but is told both what to do, 
and why; because he “ must think for himself 
and carry on with the general plan, if his offi- 
cers and the N.-C. O.’s become casualties.” 


“ He-Books ” for Uncle Sam's “ He-Men ” 


Any well-meaning person who has been 
sending highbrow books or “ improving ” liter- 
ature to sailors and soldiers had better pause, 
before making further gifts, to consider a re- 
cent vote of the students at the Naval Acad- 
emy, in which each named the two books he 
liked best. 

Henry James and Henry Van Dyke did not 
appear in the first fifty, but O. Henry was 
there. Harold Bell Wright won first honors 
for number of books named, with fout. Jack 
London, Rex Beach, and Mark Twain each 
had three; Dumas, Winston Churchill, and 
Dickens, two books apiece. No other author 
was named more than once. 

“Treasure Island” was third on the list; 
“Les Misérables,” fiftieth. “Twenty Thou- 
sand Leagues Under the Sea,” “ Lorna Doone,” 
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“ The Last of the Mohicans,” “ Ivanhoe,” and 
“ The Luck of Roaring Camp ” are among the 
favorites. Wells’s “ Mr. Britling ” stands near 
the top of the list; Zane Grey’s “ Riders of the 
Purple Sage ” near the bottom. 

Selections from the lists of “ standard” au- 
thors are interesting. The choice in Dickens 
falls upon “ Two Cities ” and “ David Copper- 
field”; in Mark Twain, upon “ Tom Sawyer,” 
“ Huck Finn,” and the “ Connecticut Yankee ”; 
in Dumas, upon the “ Musketeers” and 
“ Monte Cristo.” . 

If Longfellow and Tennyson, Browning and 
Whittier are not among the poets, neither are 
Edgar Lee Masters and Robert Frost. Rob- 
ert Service is, and so is Kipling. 

Probably most of the cadets voted quite 
honestly, though some may have tried to 
“stand in” with their instructors by giving 
back preferences expressed in class-room lec- 
tures. The vote, of course, is not quite such 
good ammunition for literary critics as one 
by older students. It is mighty interesting, 
though, to plain folks who believe in books 
for reading, not as material for discussion. 

How many years back would we have to 
go for a vote by the middies in favor of 
Mayne Reid, Oliver Optic, and Horatio 
Alger—to say nothing of “ Nick Carter”? On 
the whole, the cadets’ choice is healthy, man- 
ly, and commendable. 


Another “Good First Act” 


WHEN Cosma Wakely, in Zona Gale’s “ A_ 
Daughter of the Morning,” escapes from the 
disorderly, drudging, sordid home in which she 
was born, walks out into the woods in the 
youth of the day, and feels their healing, up- 
lifting, irradiating loveliness; when, in her 
sheer youthfulness and in the gladness of free- 
dom, she essays a little flirtation with the 
young man whom she meets in the woodland 
ways, using for her attempt the best model 
in flirtation that the neighborhood affords; 
and when she perceives that intercourse of 
this sort is not what John Ember is looking 
for, and responds to the new ideas that he 
implants in her, she is interesting, plausible, 
even alive. 

But Cosma, awakened to new aims by the 
chance meeting with John Ember, goes to the 
city, taking with her the downtrodden wife of 
the town drunkard and their child; and then 
she rapidly ceases to be credible. Her com- 
panion immediately becomes modestly self- 
supporting through the practise of the art of 
lace-making—a sadly uncommon accomplish- 
ment in the rural American community. 












Cosma gets work in a factory, and leads strikes 
against ills which might have been remedied, 
one would think, by the less dramatic method 
of reporting violations of law to the official 
inspectors. She has the inevitable encounter 
of beautiful and self-supporting young woman- 
hood with the predatory male, and of course 
comes out with all colors flying. Between the 
ages of twenty, when she bursts upon the in- 
dustrial world, and twenty-six, she has not 
only agitated for labor, but she has gone to 
school, made rich friends, learned to dress and 
eat and bear herself like the pampered daugh- 
ters of the aristocracy, rejected suitors of this 
class, and again fallen in with John Ember, 
to whom she becomes secretary. 

Of course, Ember has been her predestined 
mate since the meeting in the woods, but 
Cosma feels constrained to delay the mating 
while she informs him, in the latest style of 
independent womanhood, that she can never 
give up the post of secretary and assistant 
in all his noble works—for John is a philan- 
thropist by intention as well as by woodland 
chances—merely to run his house and sort his 
laundry. The six years, so crowded and il- 
luminative, have failed, apparently, to show 
Cosma that marriage does not invariably con- 
note household drudgery and the cessation of 
all interest in the regeneration of the world. 

The old story of the good first act! Why 
don’t authors write their last chapters first, 
and thus put into them the freshness of con- 
ception and the energy which not infrequently 
make the first ones such hopeful reading? 


Sweet Concord of (Teutonic) Sounds 


Wuen Louis Untermeyer published his 
translation of a few hundred of Heine’s poems, 
the collection attracted wide attention and 
varied comment, most of it bearing upon the 
merits of Heine as a poet and Mr. Unter- 
meyer as a translator, the fitness of the proj- 
ect, and the quality of its performance. Leav- 
ing these points to the critics, some readers 
of the interesting volume may have given part 
of their attention to the demonstration af- 
forded of the contrasting character of the two 
languages involved. 

Over each rendition the translator places 
a line of italic type giving the German title 
or first line of the piece. Of course, Mr. 


Untermeyer’s English is more or less molded 
by the exigencies of translation, and probably 
it is not quite so mellifluous as the vocabulary 
of his original compositions. But compare this 
English line—“ The trumpets and drums are 
no longer sounded ”"—with the German orig- 
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inal—“ Verstummt sind Pauken, Posaunen, 
und Zinken ”—phonetically, “ Fairshtoomt zint 
Powken, Pozownen, oont Tsinken.” 

Is it only because we have English ears that 
we find it so easy to say surely which line is 
the more musical? 


Galsworthy and His Heroines 


“Too fine, and not fine enough”—it was 
with some such phrase that Galsworthy de- 
scribed the heroine of his play, “ The Fugi- 
tive,” produced last winter in New York. The 
same phrase, if one went through the list of 
Galsworthy heroines, would probably be found 
applicable to them all. He has a particular 
fondness for the portrayal of women who have 
aspiration, but little energy—vague creatures, 
at first charming and then thoroughly aggra- 
vating. In his latest book, “ Beyond,” he has 
created another such, and while he has once 
again demonstrated his great literary gifts, 
he has also focused the reader’s attention upon 
a limitation of his art which before has been 
felt dimly rather than actually perceived. 

Gyp, the natural daughter of Major Charles 
Clare Winton, adopted by him after the death 
of the man who had supposed himself her 
father, is, for example, too fine to live with 
Fiorsen, the “ foreign fiddler,’ whom she has 
wilfully married, despite paternal advice, after 
his amours, his drunkenness, and his maniacal 
behavior toward their child have become unen- 
durable. She has every cause for divorce, even 
according to the rigid English law, but her 
sensitiveness cannot endure the scandal and 
the blatant noisiness of the procedure. So, 
again falling in love—this time with one 
Bryan Summerhay—she simply goes off to live 
with him! 

Surely it is an amazing piece of inconsis- 
tency that a woman, whose delicate dislike for 
vulgar publicity prevents her divorce, should 
deliberately and openly establish relations with 
a young man to whom she isn’t married. But 
her subsequent conduct is equally surprising. 
Making something of a parade of her desire 
that he shall be free, she quite literally drives 
Summerhay to his death at the first hint of 
his intention to take her at her word! 

All character is more or less inconsistent, 
and Mr. Galsworthy has played many varia- 
tions upon the note of that inconsistency. He 
has generally won a measure of sympathy for 
his people, enmeshed in circumstances woven 
partly of their own ineptitudes and partly of 
the conventions of the world around them. 
But this time he has aroused irritation rather 
than sympathy, and Gyp, the preposterous, 
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casts a backward light upon the rest of the 
Galsworthy women and makes them all seem 


a bit preposterous in retrospect. 
Traitors to the Soil 


Ir is a well-recognized fact that most locali- 
ties hate the appearance bestowed upon them 
by brief sojourners within their confines. They 
insist that superficiality and malice are the dis- 
tinguishing qualities of the work of strangers. 

Witness these United States foaming with 
rage over the American chapters of “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” and over the sprightly comments 
of Mrs. Trollope. Witness Gloucester wanting 
to have Rudyard Kipling shot at sunrise be- 
cause of its dissatisfaction with his portrayals 
in “ Captains Courageous.” Witness, in short, 
all the indignant communities which have ever 
been made the subject of alien composition. 

But when it is a child of any given locality 
who paints the dark picture, what then? The 
town cannot scorn the revelations of the man 
or woman born and reared in it as the vapor- 
ings of ignorance. And yet, how much more 


damning the native’s arraignment of condi- 
tions and characters frequently proves to be; 
though sometimes he—or she—doesn’t even 
seem aware that he is making an arraignment! 

Alice Brown, in “ Bromley Neighborhood,” 


is one of these artistic traitors to the soil. 
She has written a New England story which, 
despite her apparently complete unconscious- 
ness of offense, makes Russia look, by com- 
parison, not so very dark. A husband who 
bullies his wife; a brother who assumes to 
control both his sister’s destiny and her prop- 
erty; a sister who, fearing his grim authority, 
doesn’t eat with the family, but nibbles at cold 
food in the pantry and leads a life of vicarious 
fashion and gaiety in her own room, with 
ancient copies of Godey’s Lady’s Book; sons 
who hoodwink their father; the relentless over- 
reaching of men in petty business deals; the 
pitiable waste of a generous and gifted soul, a 
writer of solitary life and alcoholic habit; 
the violence and the morbidness of adoles- 
cence; seduction, runaways—could Tchekoff 
or Gorky bring anything more depressing out 
of darkest Russia? . 
Miss Brown, however, has not treated her 
material as the Russian realists would have 
treated it. She has used a home-made es- 
sence of rose to disinfect the mass. She has 
been sentimental and, as has been said, appar- 
ently unaware of the desperate ugliness of the 
stuff in which she was working. And, in defer- 
ence to the hour, she has made the emotions 
aroused by the war act as a much-needed pur- 
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gative and tonic for the inhabitants of Brom- 
ley Neighborhood. 

Nevertheless, if the Bromleyans are either 
astute or sensitive, they will—if they can— 
have her indicted and punished for disloyally 
telling, despite the rose perfume, what one 
suspects to be the truth about many a coun- 
try neighborhood. 

Undated Books 


Most books carry on the title-page a record 
of the year of publication, and a good many 
give, with the copyright notice, the month 
as well. But once in a while you come upon 
a volume which carries no clue, save such as 
its text may afford, to the time of writing or 
printing. Why is this done? 

If a book deserves to live long enough to 
grow old, it can always bear the burden of 
its increasing years gracefully. If it is a work 
of reference, competing with others, and de- 
pending partly on up-to-dateness for success- 
ful circulation, withholding the date of publi- 
cation can only react unfavorably. If the thin 
disguise fools one customer, he will be an un- 
profitable one, for he will resentfully advise 
his friends against the book. 

Publishers who do not date their books prob- 
ably have some reason—possibly some good 
reason—for the omission; but there must be a 
good many readers who do not know the rea- 
son, and would like to. Even to the uncritical 
reader, the date-line seems an indispensable 
part of the front matter. Its absence nurses 
a vague suspicion. 


Theodore Dreiser's Face 


THEODORE DREISER is one of the few Ameri- 
can authors who have enjoyed the doubtful 
distinction of being suppressed. Mr. Dreiser 
has had another unusual experience in having 
himself, and principally his appearance, made 
the subject of compositions by fellow-ariists 
of the pen. It looks as if the poets, Arthur 
Davison Ficke (“April Elegy”) and Edgar 
Lee Masters (“ The Great Valley ”) had made 
a wager which could best do poetic justice to 
that apparently somewhat unstereotyped coun- 
tenance. 

Masters describes it: “One eye set higher 
than the other, mouth cut like a scallop in a 
pie. The eyes burn like flame at the end of a 
funnel, and the ruddy face glows like a pump- 
kin on Hallowe’en.” 

Ficke shows that interesting face at work: 
“You ate steadily and silently "—here< vir- 
tue!—“ from a huge bowl of chop-suey of 
repellent aspect; while I, I and another "— 








Masters?—*“ told you that you had the style 
neither of Sir Thomas Browne nor of Walter 
Pater.” Explicitly, he describes the Dreiserian 
physiognomy thus: “ Your large, laboring, in- 
expressive face.” 

Clearly, persons who have poet friends 
might wish not to possess remarkable faces! 


“ Literature" Made to Sell Literature 


In the last three months enough “ selling 
dope” on books has been printed to cover 
Texas a foot deep—‘ news notes,” “ publicity 
paragraphs,” circulars, catalogues, advertise- 
ments. From it we gather that war books are 
leaving fiction clean out of the running—if 
you have war books to sell. If fiction is your 
stock in trade, the world in its weariness of 
war is turning for relief to the story-tellers. 

Some creator of copy discovered—at gift 
time—that books are the best gifts. Imme- 
diately every publisher’s books became the 
“ best books for holiday-giving,” and we were 
exhorted to bestow upon our friends senti- 
mental French dictionaries, inspiring manuals 
of arms, tender studies of tactics and strategy, 
impassioned treatises on landscape gardening, 
on political science and just plain science, on 
medicine, law, carpentry, municipal housing- 
laws, camp sanitation, patriotism, education— 
in brief, everything, because every book had 
become a specially fit conveyance of the sea- 
sonal sentiments. a 

And the “ads ” in the “ special book num- 
bers”! The conventional page, laid out in 
blocks like garden-beds, all ruled off and filled 
with mathematical or military precision—title, 
author, a quotation from the beok or from a 
review of it, the price, and the publisher’s sig- 
nature—you can read it with your eyes shut. 

But is this blatant product quite so offen- 
sive as the advertisement disguised as a story? 
Here the effort is to beguile the reader into 

* bookland unaware. At the very dawning of 
the plot, he is switched off and side-tracked 
for the hold-up—Professor Blank’s unpar- 
alleled revelation of the ultimate causes of 
Teuton aberrancy, or Messrs. Dash & Aster- 
isk’s series of classical reprints. At least 
the ruled and geometrically regulated recital 
of wares for sale has the Puritanic merit of 
straightforwardness. 

If you ask any honest publisher what this 
sort of advertising really does for him— 
whether it sells books, or only keeps up the 
show in competition with his rivals, his best 
answer will be a more or less clever default. 
He doesn’t know; but then, neither does any 
one else! It’s a gamble. The only sure thing 
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is that a good book sells itseli—by word of 
mouth, from reader actual to reader potential. 


Tolerant, Honest, or Mad ? 


Ir only some of the English authors of past 
time were permitted to revisit the world they 
once described and to read the novels of their 
successors, what would they think of that 
world in these times? Would they regard it 
as more honest than their own, more tolerant 
to human weakness, or merely as quite, quite 
mad and recklessly hurling itself along the 
path of destruction? 

These questions are provoked by a vagrant 
reflection as to what Oliver Goldsmith, for ex- 
ample, would have to say to Mr. Douglas 
Sladen’s “Grace Loraine.” Poor Oliver! 
With his firm conviction that “when lovely 
woman stoops to folly ” there is but one course 
for her self-respectingly to pursue. 
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The only charm her grief to cover, 
To hide her shame from every eye, 

To bring repentance to her lover 
And wring his bosom, is—to die. 


It is no longer so in the best literary and 
artistic circles in England, if Mr, Sladen is 
right. Nowadays no heroine with a sports- 
manlike instinct to overlook offenses and to 
make the best of discomforts wants to “ wring 
his bosom.” This is proved by what happened 
at the Via Pacis, an endowed colony for all 
sorts of creative artists—was the name in such 
a connection a subtle piece of irony? 

Hestia Myrile, greatly in love with Roger 
Wynyard, who in turn is greatly in love with 
Grace Loraine, “ stoops to folly,” as Mr. Gold- 
smith extenuatingly expresses it, when oppor- 
tunity offers and Roger’s discouragement as 
to Grace renders him accessible. Immediately 
thereafter, however, Grace decides to marry 
Roger after all; and Hestia, chivalrously de- 
clining to wring his bosom, renounces what- 
ever claim on him her “ folly” had given her, 
and resigns him to the other woman. Only a 
series of accidents prevents this settlement of 
the triangular affair. In the end Hestia wins 
her Reger, while Grace marries a convenient 
American of the rough-diamond type. 

The comments of Jane Austen, of Dickens, 
even of the robustly indecent novelists of the 
earlier period, would be interesting on this 
new tolerance in English society as depicted 
by recent English novelists. And, by the way, 
if society is really becoming indulgent to fem- 
inine lapses of this sort, what element is to 
supply tragedy to the love-stories of the fu- 
ture? What is to become of the black gown 
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of the wronged heroine? What will melodrama 
do with the snow-storm in which she used to 
seek her once happy home? What is going 
to happen to all the good old properties? Will 
they go out with the good old proprieties? 


Ghetto Life in Russia and America 


Art the present time, when Russia’s internal 
life and her relations with other nations are 
matters of such import to the world, a book 
like “ The Rise of David Levinsky,” by Abra- 
ham Cahan, has more than the usual appeal 
of a novel. It illuminates as well as enter- 
tains; indeed, in this particular instance, it 
illuminates rather than entertains. The reader 
is made acquainted with a new section of ex- 
istence, instead of being merely enabled to for- 
get his own section for a few hours. 

Although the first four of the fifteen 
“books ” which make up the volume are laid 
in Russia, it is not the Russia of the plots 
and revolutions, of the assassinations, the 
massacres, the hairbreadth escapes, with which 
we are all more or less familiar. It is the 
Russian Ghetto as the individual who has 
heard no call to rebellion and possible martyr- 
dom knows it. 

Yet even here there is a martyr mother, 
though she is rather an accident in the course 
of the day’s work than a melodramatic climax 
to it. Squalor, hunger, oppression, and misery 
inhabit the cellar in which David Levinsky 
dwells, but only as the every-day features of 
each human being’s existence inhabit his dwell- 
ing-place. The hardships are balanced, as 
everywhere, by family affection, and in the 
case of David himself are less important than 
the mystic compensations of an eager mind 
and a devout spirit. 

When he comes to America, to lose his faith, 
to shed his religious habits, to pursue the con- 
centrated life of worldly ambition, bringing 
to his aims the intellectual fervor he had been 
wont to bring to his Talmudic studies, it is 
again not the Ghetto of the spectacular press 
that is revealed, but something more deeply 
impressive, if not so striking. Indeed, the 
artificiality of merely climacteric situations is 
lacking throughout the whole novel. Not even 
one of David’s several love-affairs ever reaches 
a head. 

It is this unexcitedness which renders the 
book valuable for those who would know some- 
thing of the real temperament of a people 
which now forms so important a part of our 
population. It is this unexcitedness which en- 
ables the reader to learn something of what 
America gives its immigrants, and of what she 
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takes from them—sometimes without adequate 
compensation. 
Pansy—for Forgetfulness 


Woutp you like to forget that there is war 
in the world? And that there is an industrial 
problem and a liquor problem and a woman 
problem? Would you like to forget the sub- 
way crowds and the tuberculosis exhibits, and 
the meatless day and the wheatless day and 
the number of sweaters the Navy League 
wants—for just long enough, of course, to go 
back with renewed zest to knitting them? 
Read, then, “At the Sign of the Oldest 
House,” by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 

Pansy’s grandmother—a sort of cross fairy 
who is pure gold at heart—lived in the house, 
surrounded by relics which she showed, during 
certain hours of the day, to tourists at twenty- 
five cents a head. And wo to the luckless 
wight who dared to let his eye wander while 
she recited the tale of the Washington cradle 
or the Lafayette sword! 

Thither came Pansy, aged eighteen, bloom- 
ing, sensible, sweet, “ to see life.” Everything 
was “fun” or “not fun” to Pansy, as was 
perfectly proper for eighteen. The relics were 
fun and the tourists were fun, and Mr. Angus 
from the antiques-and-reproductions shop 
down the street was fun—most of the time. 
And the book is fun all the time, being brief, 
as the swéttmeat course ought to be. 


A Modest Poet-Publisher 


Few poets are publishers, and few publish- 
ers—so far as the public is aware—are poets. - 
If the two vocations were more frequently 
combined, we should no doubt have more 
volumes like “A Garden of Remembrance,” 
by James Terry White. For it must be pleas- 
ant to issue one’s own verses to the world in a 
neat little book with a red and gilt binding, 
and a wrapper thickly sprinkled with glowing 
recommendations of the treasures to be found 
within.» From the poet-publisher’s own pen, 
presumably, comes a stanza informing us that 
“A Garden of Remembrance” is— 


A book that will refresh the heart 
And an enduring joy impart, 
For it portrays deiights, above 
The soul’s companionship with love; 
These songs possess the grace and art 
To touch e’en yet a higher key— 
Companionship with memory. 
Some captious critics may censure this as 
lacking in modesty; but history records that 


Dante and Victor Hugo thought well of their 
own work, so why should not Mr. White? 








CARCELY had I written the introduction 
S to last month’s department, bewailing the 
high cost of theatergoing, when a mighty 
slump in attendance set in, and some of the 
New York managers endeavored to meet the 
problem by cutting rates. It is to be noted, 
however, that no reduction has been made in 
the prices for seats at “ Jack o’ Lantern,” the 
two Belasco offerings—‘ Polly with a Past,” 
and “ Tiger Rose "—and a few others. It is 
only the half-hits that have suffered. 
Naturally, everybody wants to see the big 
winners, and it doesn’t take long for the pub- 
lic to find out which ones these are, with the 
result that for a few of the best shows the 
demand for seats exceeds the supply. In ordi- 
nary times, with your mind made up to go to 
the play on a particular night, if you fail to 
secure places for the preferred piece, you will 
be content to take something else. But in 
these days of saving up for Liberty bonds, for 
expanded income-taxes and increased living ex- 
penses, the second choices lose their appeal, 
and a movie is very likely to be substituted. 
Thus it has come to pass that the screen 
theaters, although most of them advanced 
their prices over and above the war tax, have 
been doing a larger business than before the 
depression seized upon the flesh-and-blood 
stages. 


Down Go the Prices 


TuHat the depression was coincident with 
the application of the war tax to theatergoing 
suggests the thought that the few cents thus 
added to the price of each ticket proved the 
final straw on the camel’s back. But there is 
another phase of it which most playgoers may 
not have considered. This is the free ticket, 
which is taxed along with the others, so that 
‘a heavy penalty is imposed upon a manager’s 
effort to “dress the house.” No longer is it 


possible to take whole batches of tickets out 
of the rack and distribute them to the big 
department-stores for the benefit of the clerks; 
for the war tax must be paid on each ticket 
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as it goes out of the box-office. This means 
that the management must pay it themselves. 
If passes be substituted, the tax must be paid 
when they are exchanged for tickets, and a 
line of pass-holders would block the way for 
ticket-buyers with money to pay the full price. 

A sign of the times is evident in one theater 
that advertises, ‘“‘ We pay the war tax.” Others 
have hurried to assure patrons that they no 
longer charge two dollars and a half, even on 
Saturday nights. Who knows but the war may 
restore the old dollar-and-a-half rate, which 
I mentioned as a relic of the past in my Janu- 
ary chat? Already many actors are under- 
stood to have consented to a reduction of sal- 
aries. The only alternative to devices of this 
kind is to offer a top-notch entertainment. 

A King in His Off Hours 

THERE is small doubt that Leo Ditrichstein 
in “The King” has no need to worry over 
the tax problem. This exceedingly clever 
comedy from the French was not the direct 
successor to “ The Great Lover.” Early in 
the autumn Mr. Ditrichstein tried “ The Judge 
of Zalamea” on Chicago. Luckily for New 
York it failed flatly, whereupon “ The King ” 
was hastily put into rehearsal. 

As the new play dealt with the amours of a - 
monarch on a visit to Paris, there was some 
trepidation on the part of the management 
as to whether American audiences would stand 
for it; but any anxiety was needless. It seems 
impossible, these days, to shock a New York 
audience; and surely the saving grace of 
humor, to say nothing of the star’s graceful 
playing, covers the departure from the con- 
ventional with a sufficiently opaque cloak. 

One complaint I have to register, and then 
I am done with all but praise—Mr. Ditrich- 
stein does not speak quite loudly enough. 
Otherwise his impersonation will rank with 
any of the carefully delineated characters that 
he has already hung up in the memory of 
American playgoers since he first delighted 
them with his Zou-Zou in “ Trilby.” 
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In a carefully picked cast, Robert MeWade 
gets almost as many opportunities to score 
as the star. As a socialist member of the 
chamber, secretly anxious for royalty’s favor, 
he pleases immensely. A year ago he was in 
“ Cheating Cheaters,” and this season Broad- 
way saw him in two short-lived offerings—as 
the promoter in “The Deluge” and as the 
attorney with Billie Burke in “ The Rescuing 
Angel.” Born in Buffalo, the son of an actor, 
McWade played with the old Murray Hill 


stock and was for three seasons Simonides in ° 


“ Ben-Hur.” 

Fritz Williams, who was last in “ Our Bet- 
ters,” makes the most of a humorous detec- 
tive who imagines his various disguises to be 
impenetrable. 

Important parts fall to two women in “ The 
King.” The actual lead, that of the actress, 
is played in just the right key by Betty Cal- 
lish, who followed Virginia Fox Brooks in 
“ The Great Lover.” Before that she had been 
in a musical piece, “ The Laughing Husbands.” 
I think we shall hear more of Dorothy Morti- 
mer, who, as the second wife of the socialist 
politician, succumbs to the charms of the king 
in a midnight scene that would be unthinkable 
were it handled less cleverly than it is. As 
the matter stands, the second act of “ The 
Wanderer” impressed me as far more im- 
proper. Miss Mortimer hails from Philadel- 
phia, and this is her first Broadway chance, 
she having hitherto been in Western stock and 
in vaudeville. 

“The King” was written by that clever 
French pair, MM. de Caillavet and de Flers, 
with the assistance of one Aréne, a French 
editor. It will doubtless stay the season out 
at the Cohan. 

A Critics’ Delight 

Ir was to be expected that Mrs. Fiske in a 
play by the author of “ Helena’s Husband” 
would set the critics atwitter with delight. 
With the further fact that the play was about 
George Sand, whom to admire predicates a 
certain amount of aloofness from the common 
herd, it was all over but sitting back to find 
out how the chorus of praise would affect the 
box-office returns. But managers should have 
learned from the recent New York election 
campaign, if they did not already know it, 
that the vaunted power of the press is ex- 
ceedingly small. It remains to be seen whether 
people who go to the Criterion will or will not 
tell their friends that the play in which Mrs. 
Fiske smokes a big black cigar and informs 
the mother of Alfred de Musset that she will 
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be both mother and mistress to the young poet 
is one that they must on mo account miss. 

I saw “ Mme. Sand” on the fourth night. 
The house was well filled, but not packed. 
The first act was engaging, but after that there 
was a wearisome amount of repetition. Mme. 
Sand’s many love-affairs make the play pos- 
sible, but Mr. Moeller was not clever enough 
to make the story interesting. All his verbal 
fireworks were shot off in the first act. The 
piece should have been done in two acts in- 
stead of three, with the second in two scenes, 
and the whole played with a curtain-raiser— 
a thing which American managers appear to 
shun as they would a drama in verse. 

Mrs. Fiske has never been less like her real 
self than in this impersonation of the famous 
French writer, whose intimate associates were 
celebrities like Musset, Heine, Liszt, and 
Chopin. This means that it is a portrait ex- 
celling even her Becky Sharp. Jose Ruben, 
who, like Moeller, steps from the Washington 
Square Players of the side street into the 
white light of Broadway, is the Alfred de 
Musset, but the best of the support is Ferdi- 
nand Gottschalk’s Heinrich Heine. There are 
few players who read with such distinctness 
and care for characterization. 

All admirers of Mrs. Fiske should see the 
play, all lovers of George Sand should see it; 
but for the big mass of theatergoers, those who 
found delight in “ Becky Sharp” and “ Erst- 
while Susan "—well, I fear they will be bored, 
as I was, by much that goes forward—or 
rather that fails to go forward—in the piece. 


A Light Comedy of Sorts 


Just as in “ Mme. Sand,” so in “ Art and 
Opportunity ” the woman star is off with the 
old love and on with the new in hasty se- 
quence. Of course, a gulf yawns between Mrs, 
Fiske and Eleanor Painter; but to my think- 
ing there is infinitely better dramatic construc- 
tion in the light comedy by the late Harold 
Chapin than in the more ambitious biographi- 
cal play. It was in to15, just about the time 
when Eleanor Painter scored in the musical 
comedy “ Princess Pat,” that poor Chapin lest 
his life im the battle of Loos. Like Edward 
Knoblauch, he was an American who elected 
to try his theatrical wings in London. If he 
had lived, I firmly believe that he would have 
risen to equal heights with the author of “ Kis- 
met” and “The Faun.” His “ Marriage of 
Columbine ” served as the opening attraction 
at the Punch and Judy Theater a few seasons 
ago, but his other plays, mostly in one act, 
were all done in London. 
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“ Art and Opportunity ” marks Miss Paint- 
er’s passage from the musical to the so-called 
legitimate stage. Her personal preference for 
the one line of work over the other prompted 
the transition, for her voice has not failed her, 
as was sufficiently demonstrated in the two 
songs that she interpolates in “Art and Op- 
portunity.” I liked her work immensely. Al- 
though frequent references to the heroine’s 
age recall the fact that the piece was written 
for Marie Tempest, I found only joy in be- 
holding the youthful charm that Miss Painter 
brought to the impersonation. She comes out 
of the Northwest, and first impressed New 
York in “ The Lilac Domino,” in 1914. 

In “ Art and Opportunity ” Richard Lambert 
gave her every assistance in a thoroughly 
competent cast, including Frank Mills, won 
over for the nonce from the movies, and Grant 
Stewart, whom I cannot help confusing with 
Grant Mitchell, of “The Tailor-Made Man.” 
Mr. Mitchell is American, but Mr. Stewart is 
English. He was at first intended for the 
ministry, possibly because his grandfather was 
a prebendary of St. Paul’s, in London. At 
any rate, as he told a Sum reporter last season, 
while his play, “ Arms and the Girl,” was run- 
ning at the Fulton: 

“T think I’ve played every kind of ministe- 
rial réle except the Pope.” 

His latest was the Rev. T. B. Holden in 
“ Hit+the-Trail Holliday.” But in “Art and 
Opportunity” he makes his escape and is 
merely an earl. A duke is played by Cecil 
Yapp, and Lady O’Hoyle by Katharine Stew- 
art—no relation to Grant. Mr. Yapp was 
the Cat in “ The Blue Bird ” at the New Thea- 
ter and the crazy man in the ill-fated prize 
play, “ Children of Earth.” 


Opera Flies the Allies’ Flags 


Tue tenth season of grand opera at the 
Metropolitan under Gatti-Casazza opened on 
November 12 with “ Aida "—with Caruso as 
Rhadames, of course. An opera inaugural 
without Caruso would in these days be un- 
thinkable; but the talk in the boxes and in 
the lobby was more of the ban on the Ger- 
mans than of Caruso, for the edict had just 
gone forth that no operas were to be sung 
in German. 

This determination was reached only a few 
days before the opening, when practically all 
plans for the operatic year had been completed. 
That it places a handicap on the management 
can easily be understood, when one remem- 
bers that five regular subscription perform- 
ances are given at the Metropolitan each week, 
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that “no opera must be given twice for the 
same set of subscribers, and that the artists 
must have due opportunity to rest between 
their respective appearances, to say nothing 
of giving them a guaranteed number of 
chances to sing. With all these points to be 
taken into account, it may readily be conceived 
that the planning of the season’s arrangements, 
with so important a part of the usual repertory 
cut off, may be compared to the task of the 
railroad time-table maker who suddenly finds 
that he has available only half the number of 
tracks on which he had reckoned. 

Wagner was represented in the repertory 
first announced for 1917-1918 by nine works, 
more than twice as many as any other com- 
poser. With these eliminated, Signor Gatti’s 
first revolutionary move was the substitution 
of “Carmen” for “ Parsifal” on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. Happily the revival of “ Faust,” 
after a season or two of absence from the 
list, had already been arranged for, and with 
new Urban scenery and Farrar and Martinelli 
in the leads the Gounod opera easily won its 
way back into the affections of the public. 
Those old stand-byes, “ Traviata” and “ Tro- 
vatore,” beloved of the rail-birds and gallery 
gods, but scorned by the box-holders and mod- 
erns, may be counted on to bob up more fre- 
quently than ever, while the recurrence of 
Donizetti’s “ Daughter of the Regiment ” has 
at least the element of timeliness so far as 
background is concerned. 


Chumming Across the Footlights 


From intimate revwe we progress—or do 
we retrograde?—to the “chummy” type, 
which is the classification that Jack Norworth 
accords to “Odds and Ends of 1917.” You 
remember Jack, formerly of Bayes and Nor- 
worth? On the very first page of the pro- 
gram of his new entertainment you read, 
“Here the plot beginneth,” and on the same 
line with it, “ Here the plot endeth.” So you 
may easily guess that the whole affair is but a 
succession of vaudeville turns, of which Harry 
Watzon, Jr., erstwhile of Bickel and Watson, 
once of the Follies and later of the films, is 
the moving spirit. 

I’ve always liked Jack Norworth, and I 
could have stood more of him in “ Odds and 
Ends ” and less of some of the others. He’s 
especially good as a sergeant in a touching 
little skit, “ Somewhere with Pershing,” and 
gets many encores for his song, “ The Further 
It Is from Tipperary.” The piece improves 
steadily as it swings along. It is the sort of 
show the public both here and in England 
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seems more inclined to patronize than any 
other in these war-time days; so I shouldn’t 
be surprised if we were well into 1918 before 
these echoes of 1917 were stilled. 

Much favor, too, was meted out to “ Over 
the Top,” another vaudeville mélange which 
the Messrs. Shubert launched on the roof of 
their Forty-Fourth Street Theater as an ad- 
junct to the Winter Garden entertainment. 
Stress is laid on the fact that the show does 
not start till nine o’clock, also that Justine 
Johnston, who would never have had a chance 
on any stage were she not pretty, is the main- 
spring of the affair, which Philip Bartholomae, 
author of “ Very Good Eddie’s” very good 
book, has based on “ Peter Ibbetson.” 

“But don’t blame me,” Phil whispered to 
me sat the dress rehearsal, just as T. Roy 
Barnes appeared as Plot and proceeded to tell 
the audience that there wasn’t any. 

Once more vaudeville is ransacked for fea- 
tures, from the banalities of Joe Laurie and 
Aileen Bronson, which I admit draw the easy 
laughs, to the marvelous high notes of Craig 
Campbell, the Canadian tenor, who made his 
first stage hit at the New Amsterdam in “ The 
Love Cure.” Like so many others, he is a 
discovery of Henry W. Savage, who found him 
singing in a church—on week-days he drew 
pictures for a newspaper—and transferred 
him from the choir-loft to “The Gay Hus- 
sars.” He was with Trentini in “ The Firefly,” 
and last winter sandwiched concert recitals 
between his contracts with the two-a- 
day. T. Roy Barnes you will remember as 
the featured comedian in “ Katinka.” When 
somebody writes him a play suited to his style, 
he’s going to be another Raymond Hitchcock. 

To my notion, the mind-reading stunt of 
Harry and Emma Sharrock doesn’t belong in 
an entertainment of this sort. When Harry 
reaches your side in his trip up one aisle and 
down the other, takes the coin you hand him, 
and requests Emma, with her back to you on 
the stage, to tell him what is the date thereon, 
you are quite thrilled to have her instantly 
come back with the right year. But mean- 
time all the other spectators are lolling rest- 
lessly in their seats, the momentary zest in 
the thing past with the finish of their own 
personal test. 

A big universal appeal is made with the 
aeroplane finish to the first act, when a group 
of Germans are seen scanning the sky with 
their glasses in fear of a bomb raid by myriads 
of American machines, which are winning the 
war in the air, and which speedily overwhelm 
their victims. 
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By the bye, absence of war numbers is a 
notable feature of “ Miss 1917,” at the Cen- 
tury, now that the skit on “Out There” has 
been removed. Elsie Janis was persuaded to 
come back with her imitations and take its 
place, to the joy of ali concerned. 

You recall my remarks with regard to the 
possibility that a fad for things Spanish might 
replace the skating craze? Well, the Dons have 
won, and the Century’s midnight roof theater 
has been reopened with “A Night in Spain,” 
participated in by performers from “'The Land 
of Joy,” down at the Park Theater, a block 
or two away. The color and dash of Cas- 
tilian costumes and fandangos furnish a grate- 
ful variant to the drab shadow of war, and in 
consequence the Cocoanut Grove is dotted 
thick with the khaki of officers on leave. 


Welcome Musical Comedy 


AFTER a dose of these revue things that are 
witheut form and void, it was a real treat to 
me to get back to the musical-comedy brand 
in “The Grass Widow.” Channing Pollock 
and Rennold Wolf adapted the piece from the 
French, and have made a story that holds 
the interest tense. Best of all, there’s not a 
single low comedian in it, and the music by 
Louis A. Hirsch is of that tinkling type that 
will not pin any medals on the composer’s 
coat, but is far more likely to mean the tinkle 
of coin over the box-office ledge. On top of 
all this, “ The Grass Widow ” is outfitted with 
a rarely competent cast, picked by Madison 
Corey, who used to be one of Colonel Savage’s 
first lieutenants, and who was more recently 
associated with Joseph Riter and John D. Wil- 
liams in presenting Mrs. Fiske as Erstwhile 
Susan. 

Natalie Alt is the widow of doubtful classi- 
fication—oh, a perfectly proper one, even if 
she is rafted over from the French period be- 
fore the war. She’s altogether charming as 
the candy-shop girl, who emulates Camille in 
running away from the man she loves for his 
own good. New York, of which city she is a 
native daughter, first put the seal of its ap- 
proval upon Miss Alt in the autumn of 1913, 
when she sang the name-part in that all-sea- 
son hit, “ Adele.” Some time before that she 
had had a most trying experience on Broad- 
way, being one of the four young women in 
the single night’s run of that appalling fiasco, 
“ The London Follies.” 

Although practically unknown when she 
stepped forth as Adele, there was no doubt 
about her hit. Now, in “ The Grass Widow,” 


she plays opposite another newcomer who has 
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likewise scored quick success. This is Howard 
Marsh, a young university man from Wiscon- 
sin, whom Mr. Corey got to know when he 
played the lead in the second season of “ Sari,” 
some four years ago. Young Marsh has a 
fine voice and a straightforward way of acting. 

George Marion, who put on so many of the 
Savage pieces in the old days, not only staged 
“The Grass Widow,” but plays a part in it— 
that of the railway restaurant proprietor—with 
characterization of a high order. Helen Lowell, 
as his cashier and devoted admirer, wins many 
laughs. Like Natalie Alt, Miss Lowell is a 
New Yorker. A notable peg in her past, on 
which she likes to hang her memory chain, is 
her Jolanthe in the Gilbert and Sullivan opera 
of that name, when Richard Mansfield played 
the Lord Chancellor. She was Dearest, the 
mother, in “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” but won 
her first spurs for comedy as Miss Hazy in 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” 


Joy on “The Gipsy Trail” 


Peruaps the most interesting December 
happening in New York’s stageland was Arthur 
Hopkins’s effort to combat the slump in thea- 
tergoing by reducing the price of seats at the 
Plymouth for the first three days of the week 
to a dollar and fifty cents. 

“TJ shall put this in effect,” he announced, 
“with my next offering at my own theater. 
Whether the new play scores a hit or not, the 
rates will be maintained, and will hold good 
for New Year’s Eve as well, as it happens to 
fall on a Monday.” 

The Plymouth had housed two failures in 
the brief period it had been in operation, and 
as its next attraction was by the author of 
“ Sylvia Runs Away,” which ran only a week 
in 1913, most of the prophets were ranged in 
the Cassandra class. But Robert Housum’s 
“Gipsy Trail” proved as delightful as its 
name, and with its practically perfect cast 
gave unbounded joy to critics and public alike. 

“Will he stick to his resolve?” was the 
question that went from mouth to ear all over 
the house that opening night. After he had 
read next day’s notices, Mr. Hopkins answered 
it by an advertisement in which he stated that 
while “ The Gipsy Trail” had been voted the 
greatest popular success of the season, he was 
not to be swerved from keeping faith with the 
public in regard to his promise of four popular 
performances a week. This is certainly great 
news for the playgoing public, and the only 
people it can injure are the other managers, 
who, with inferior offerings, still stick to the 
two-dollar figure the week through. 
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The theme of “The Gipsy Trail” is ro- 
mance, but of 1917 rather than of the cloak- 
and-sword period. It’s a love-story first and 
foremost, and its author is young enough him- 
self to have written it from the heart rather 
than the head. A Yale graduate—business of 
teeth-gnashing from English 47 at Harvard!— 
he was at one time dramatic critic on a Cleve- 
land paper. His dialogue is every bit as pleas- 
ing in its unusual comedy points as Clare 
Kummer’s, also a discovery of Mr. Hopkins. 

It seems that the latter delayed producing 
the piece until he could get just the right man 
for the leading part—that of a young news- 
paper reporter who loves the open as he loves 
to shift his occupations. Ernest Glendinning, 
having decided that he was tired of perpetual 
Youth in “ Experience,” could not resist so 
inviting a réle; and when “ The Lassoo ” loosed 
Phoebe Foster from its none-too-tight coils, 
Mr. Hopkins had a pair of young lovers with 
everything in their favor. It only remained 
to pluck Roland Young from the feeble clutch 
of his own “ Guardian Angel ” for the matter- 
of-fact wooer, and Effie Ellsler put of the 
misty past for Grandma to furnish forth such 
a quartet of leads as no other play of the 
season can parallel. 

Ernest Glendinning, the son of the late John 
Glendinning, the original Laird in “ Trilby,” 
was the hero in “ The Big Idea,” from which 
he passed to serve as the nephew of Tom Wise 
in “The Song of Songs.” Previously he had 
been Pierrot in “ Prunella” at the Little Thea- 
ter, and—save the mark!—had once put in 
time at the Winter Garden. — 


A Fine Film 


Some half-dozen years ago a picturization of 
Victor Hugo’s masterpiece, “ Les Misérables,” 
made in France, was shown in America. This 
did not deter William Fox from doing another 
version, with William Farnum as Jean Valjean 
and a background admittedly found in Amer- 
ica. I did not see the foreign film, but I found 
the native article a carefully wrought out story 
and one calculated to hold the interest even 
of those who usually regard the photoplay as 
a mere means of amusement. 

Farnum himself is fine in all phases of the 
far-reaching depiction. One is inclined to for- 
give some of the sins of the movies in view 
of the opportunity that a picture like “Les 
Misérables ” gives the man in the street to be- 
come acquainted in one evening with a classic 
which would take him days or weeks to read— 
if he would ever read it, which in these days 
is scarcely probable. 
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Ts morning mother went away 

To stay all night with Aunty May; 
She said no suit-case need we pack, 
So soon would she be coming back. 


The steamer-trunks and others, too, 
Still stand right where they always do; 
Vet father says: “I do aver, 

Your mother took our home with her!” 


Abiga# Ronne 
WHEN WE DARE TO EAT AGAIN 


H, the butter we'll make fly! 
Oh, the recipes we'll try! 
Oh, the many times we'll hie 
To the groceries by and by, 
When we dare to eat again! 


How we'll cherish good old wheat, 
And regale ourselves with meat— 
Old-time dishes hard to beat; 
Even hash will seem a treat, 
When we dare to eat again. 


When the world has all been fed, 
And no neighbor lacks for bread— 
Fields grown green instead of red— 
When autocracy is dead, 
Then we'll dare to eat again! 
Helen M. McCord 


NOW THAT YOU’RE DEAD 
wet do you think of it, now that you're 
dead 


And you're lying alone with the clay cover spread, 
And the centuries lap along over your head, 
And you've nothing to do 
But to think the thing through 
Till the new becomes old and the old becomes 


new ; 
What do you think of a creature called You? 


What do you think of that word, rawly red, 
Which you spat with a venom that poisoned and 
spread 
Till it cankers the heart of you, dustily dead? 
How now, as you lie 
With the worlds floating by? 
Is the surge of your anger still noble and high? 
Would you speak it again, if your tongue were 
not dry? 





What do you think of the dollar you bought, 
Which you added to others as handily got, 
By the twist of a fact and the rape of a thought? 
It was legal, oh, yes! 
It was honest, you guess, 
But you bought your delight by another’s distress, 
And now that you're dead, is a dollar success? 


What do you think of it now, after all, 
As the stars wither up and the suns pale and pall, 
And time and dimension seem equally small? 

In your lost little bed 

In the universe spread, 
As eternities endlessly drift round your head, 
What do you think of it, now that you’re dead? 

Edmund Vance Cooke 


A FANTASY 


UST fancy that I cared for you 
With all my heart, as lovers do, 
And that you gave your heart to me 
On Cupid’s peremptory plea— 
Would thoughts like these seem odd and new? 


Assuredly you'll look askew 
And call such airy myths taboo: 
“Impossible! It cannot be! 
Just fancy—that !” 


But ah, sweet lass, suppose I drew 
A picture for your doubting view 
That bore a similarity 
To this fantastic plan, and we 
Decided it should turn out true— 
Just fancy that! 


———_ 


SINCE MOTHER HAS THE VOTE 


) gg ee- dear father, come home to us soon! 
The clock in the steeple strikes four; 

Since mother is running for alderman now 
We need you as never before. 


A. Burstein 


Come, father, come! Get out your work-bag at 
once, 
And darn up the heel of my sock; 
And run with some plaster, dear father, for Bill 


Has cut baby’s head with a block! 


Please don’t forget grandmother told you to hem 
A dozen new towels to-day; 
Dear grandma, she’s running for Congress, you 
know; 
She has to be up and away. 
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You'll have to have dinner all ready at six 
For mother, and please don’t be late; 
She speaks on “The Home and Its Duties” to- 
night 
At the Councilmen’s Club, prompt at eight. 
What? Going out? Shame on you, father, I say! 
Think of all that you have to do here! 
You musi read Aunt Amelia’s wonderful book— 
“The Home-Loving Man and His Sphere.” 


Now, father, don’t argue—you’ve got to stay 
home! 
That's right, father—hang up your coat, 
And be a good sport; for remember, dear dad, 
It was you men who gave us the vote! 


Clara Bell Thurston 


WHEN MOLLY DRIVES 


WHEN Molly drives the world must heed, 
And all we chance to meet beware; 
We pass them with a burst of speed 
And half an inch, or less, to spare. 
The cartmen, left to hopeless wrath, 
Aweke and curse with sturdy zeal; 
An azure haze denotes our path 
With Molly at the wheel. 


When Molly drives I’ve never guessed 
That there was such a speed as slow; 
We swoop up mountains, leap the crest, 
And avalanche again below. 

We use two wheels, or sometimes three, 
As round a hairpin turn we reel; 

Ah, Coney has no thrills for me 
With Molly at the wheel! 


Her world revolves to Molly’s whims, 

And she will drive—what can you say, 
Since law and fate are synonyms 

For her capricious will and way? 
She’s promised me to be my wife; 

My days will lack no thrills, I feel, 
For I am doomed to drive through life 

With Molly at the wheel! 

Louis B. Capron 


THE MILITANT SCHOOL-TEACHER 


H, Dot, let’s beat it away from here! 
Let’s hike to the hills for a while; 
I’m utterly sick of the sound of my name! 
I’m sick of that welcome smile! 


We're highly respectable, you and I; 
We educate other folk’s brats, 

And we never go out in the rowdy rout 
Without wearing gloves and hats. 


It isn’t the Moulin Rouge I want, 
And it isn’t the Folies Bergére; 

There's nothing to gain in a gilded café 
That’s as false as the principal’s hair. 


But I won't be a little tin saint on wheels 
For rows of dull little boys! 

I’m going off where I can rumple my hair, 
And bellow, and make a noise! 


Just show me a pair of khaki “ trou ” 
And a rough brown flannel shirt— 
I'll trade my preceptorial bow 
For a chance to wallow in dirt! 


T'll trade my B.A—M.A., too— 
For a chance to swear at a mule; 
And I’m hanged if I—what, it’s half past eight ? 
Great Scott, I'll be late for school! 
Vivian Gurney 


HELPING HOOVER 
H, what a time I’m having now! My wife’s 
a Service Leaguer, 

And, following Mr. Hoover’s plan, our table looks 
quite meager. 

On Tuesday, so the rules prescribe, our meals 
must all be meatless; 

On Wednesday it is harder still, for cook makes 
bread that’s wheatless. 


My coffee now is bitter stuff—scarce sugar makes 
it sweetless; 

I shiver through the morning meal—alas, the 
heuse is heatless! 

Still cheerfully I'll do my part, in food I'll be a 
miser 

If saving meat, wheat, sweet, and heat will help 
to lick the Kaiser! . 


N. F. Milburn 


ON THE TRAIL 


HE iz spending many hours trying out her vocal 
powers—now the softest sort of coo and then ° 
a furious sort of bellow, 

Going through from hardest shrieking to the 
gentlest kind of speaking, from the topmost 
of her voice down to the musically mellow; 

She is doing without resting, for her strength she’s 
daily testing, bent on lots of exercise and 
putting on a heap of muscle, 

Finding much of satisfaction in the fiercest sort of 
action, getting used to throngs and jams and 
ever ready for a tussle; 

She is uniformly sunny to the folks who have the 
money—when the powerful she meets, you'll 
find it pleases her to tarry; 

But she’s likewise very pleasant to the poorest 
person present, and she gives a welcome hand 
to every Tom and Dick and Harry. 

She assumes no look despairing when she hears a 
little swearing, and she does not mind too 
much if those she meets proceed to fighting; 

For if men betray a passion to go on in scrapping 
fashion, it is well within the game, and in the 
game she’s now delighting. 

Of the new age she’s a feature—she’s a different 
sort of creature from what she was before, 
for now the vote is hers, remember! 

In her heart there is a yearning, in her eyes there 
is a burning, and she’s training hard and fast 
for the election next November! 


Nathan M. Levy 
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A NEWSPAPER IS THE MOST NEARLY HUMAN OF ALL INANIMATE THINGS— 
“THE STORY OF THE SUN” IS A ROMANCE FASCINATING, 
ILLUMINATING, DELIGHTFUL 


By Frank M. O’Brien 


EDITORIAL NOTE—This is the tenth of a series of articles narrating the his- 
tory of the famous New York paper, and giving a vital, intimate view of metropolitan 
life and journalism during more than eighty eventful years. The first ariicle, printed in 
Munsey’s MaGaZineE for May, 1917, told of the founding of the paper by Benjamin 
H. Day, in September, 1833, and of its rapid rise to success. The second (June), 
gave a full account of the memorable moon hoax, which made the Sun famous all over 
the world. The third, fourth, and fifth (July, August, and September) continued the 
paper's prosperous record under its second proprietor, Moses Yale Beach, and his sons, 
Moses Sperry and Alfred Ely Beach, down to the time of its sale, in January, 1868, to 
a company whose guiding spirit was the great Charles A. Dana. The sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth (October, 1917, to January, 1918) told of Mr. Dana’s career, per- 
sonality, and journalistic methods, and of the remarkable group of able men—some of 
them still with the Sun—who under his leadership made it the best newspaper in America. 


HERE is an unconventional club 
which has no home except on the one 
night each year when it holds a din- 

ner in a New York hotel. Its members are 
men who have been writers on the Sun, and 
who, though they have left the paper, love 
it. They meet for no purpose except to 
toast the Sun of their day and this. They 
call themselves the Sun Alumni. 

From the ranks of the novelists and maga- 
zine editors and writers come men like Will 
Irwin, Samuel Hopkins Adams, Robert 
Welles Ritchie, Albert W. Atwood, Henry 
James Forman, Cameron Mackenzie, Kirk 
Munroe, Charles Mason Fairbanks, Robert 
R. Whiting, James L. Ford, E. J. Edwards, 
Arthur F. Aldridge, George B. Mallon, Gus- 
tav Kobbé, and Frederick Kinney Noyes. 

From the lists of newspaper owners and 


editors come Arthur Brisbane, of the Wash- 
ington Times; Edward H. Mott, of the 
Goshen Republican; Frank H. Simonds, of 
the New York Tribune; Martin J. Hutch- 
ins, of the Chicago Journal; C. L. Sherman, 
of the Hartford Courant. 

From the staffs of other New York news- 
papers come Charles Selden, Carr V. Van 
Anda, and Richard V. Oulahan, of the 
Times; William A. Willis, of the Herald; 
Rudolph E. Block, of the American; J. 
Arthur Seavey, of the Tribune; and Lind- 
say Denison, of the Evening World. 

From the bench come Judges Willard 
Bartlett, Warren W. Foster, Willard H. 
Olmsted, and Paul Krotel; from govern- 
ment work, Stephen T. Mather, Robert 
Sterling Yard, and E. W. Townsend; from 
business, Edward G. Riggs, Willis Holly, 
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Collin Armstrong, Oscar King Davis, Rob- 
ert Grier Cooke, John H. O’Brien, and Roy 
Mason. If the racing season is over in 
Cuba, C. J. Fitzgerald is present. If busi- 
ness on the San Diego Sun is not too brisk, 
its editor, Clarence McGrew, crosses the 
continent to be at the feast. 

These men, the outsider observes, 
gather and talk in groups. The men of 
the eighties recall the wonders of the four- 
page Sun and its Bogarts, Ralphs, and 
Cummingses. Men of the nineties chat of 
the feats of “ Jersey” Chamberlin and 
" “ Commodore” Spears. The alumni who 
matriculated in the present century speak 
of Riggs and Irwin, Denison and O’Malley 
and Hill. But all talk of the Sun, and of 
Dana and Mitchell and Lord and Clarke. 

It is only when they speak of reporters 
that there is a grouping of heroes. That is 
because it is a natural and pleasant practise, 
if an illogical one, for newspapermen of the 
present and previous decades to look back 
to this or that period of a paper and say: 

“ That was the day! The names of the 
men on the staff prove it.” 


THE MEN OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 


An old Sun man will point, for instance, 
to the Swn’s roster of reporters in 1893, 
when the local staff included: 


Julian Ralph 

John R. Spears 

Oscar K. Davis 

C. J. Fitzgerald 

Carr V. Van Anda 
David Graham Phillips 
George B. Mallon 
Samuel Hopkins Adams 
Daniel F. Kellogg 

C. M. Fairbanks 
Lawrence Reamer 


W. J. Chamberlin 
Edward G. Riggs 
E. W. Townsend 
Rudolph E. Block 
Samuel A. Wood 
E. D. Beach 

‘ E. O. Chamberlin 
Victor Speer 
Joseph Vila 
W. A. Willis 
Collin Armstrong 


The weak place in this sort of retrospec- 
tion is that after twenty-five years the ob- 
server’s focus is twisted. Julian Ralph was 
a great reporter in 1893, but W. J. Cham- 
berlin, whose name is linked with Ralph’s 
among great Sum reporters, was only just 
arriving. John Spears had made his reputa- 
tion, but Riggs’s fame as a political writer 
was not yet established. Townsend had 
tickled New York with his “ Chimmie Fad- 
den” stories, but Sam Adams was a cub. 
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Wood, Vila, and Reamer were not as im- 
portant to the Swn in 1893 as they were in 
1917. 

The men of 1893 probably agreed that 
there was no staff like the staff of 1868, 
just as the men of 1942 may gaze with 
proud regret at the staff list of 1917. Dis- 
tance, like pay-day, lends enchantment; 
and newspaper history is a little more hazy 
than most other kinds of history, because 
the men who write what happens to other 
people have no time to set down what hap- 
pens to themselves. 

The anonymity of the Sun reporter has 
been almost complete. If Julian Ralph had 
never gone into the field of books and 
magazines, he would have been as little 
known to the general public as the Sun’s 
best reporter is to-day; but newspapermen 
would not have undervalued him. There is 
better quality in the things he wrote hastily 
and anonymously for the Sun than in some 
of the eight or nine published volumes that 
bear his name, and the reason for this is 
that he was primarily a newspaperman. 

He entered the game at fifteen, as an 
apprentice in the office of the Red Bank 
(New Jersey) Standard. At seventeen he 
was a city editor and a writer of humor. 
At eighteen he had founded the Red Bank 
Leader—a failure. At nineteen he was one 
of the editors of the Webster (Massachu- 
setts) Times, and at twenty he was a 
reporter on the New York Graphic. At 
twenty-two he was on the Sun, where he re- 
mained from 1875 to 1893. 

Ralph was a news man who lacked none 
of the large reportorial qualities. He en- 
joyed seeing new places and new people. 
He liked to hunt news—an instinct missing 
im some good writers who fail to be great 
reporters. He liked to write—a taste found 
too seldom among men who write well, and 
too frequently among the graphomaniacs 
who fancy that everything is worth writing, 
and that perfection lies in an infinite num- 
ber of words. 

Some one said of Ralph that he “ could 
write five thousand words about a cobble- 
stone.” If he had done that, it would have 
been an interesting cobblestone. He had a 
passion for detail, but it was not the life- 
less and wearisome detail of the realistic 
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novelist. When he wrote half a column 
about a horse eating a woman’s hat, the 
reader became well acquainted with the 
horse, the woman, and the crowd that had 
looked on. 


A TYPICAL JULIAN RALPH STORY 


Ralph was untiring in mind, legs, and 
fingers. He liked the big one-man news 
story, such as an inauguration or a parade, 
or the general introduction of a national 
convention. His quiet, easy style, his abil- 
ity to cover an event of many hours and 
much territory, were shown to good advan- 
tage in his description of the funeral of 
General Grant in August, 1885. He wrote 
it all—a full front page of small type—in 
about seven hours, and with a pencil. It 


began: 


There have not often been gathered in one 
place so many men whose names have been house- 
hold words, and whose lives have been inwoven 
with the history of a grave crisis in a great 
nation’s life, as met yesterday in this city. The 
scene was before General Grant’s tomb in River- 
side Park; the space was less than goes to half an 
ordinary city block, and the names of the actors 
were William T. Sherman, Joe Johnston, Phil 
Sheridan, Simon B. Buckner, John A. Logan, W. 
S. Hancock, Fitz John Porter, Chester A. Arthur, 
Thomas A. Hendricks, John Sherman, Fitzhugh 
Lee, John B. Gordon, David D. Porter, Thomas 
F. Bayard, John L. Worden, and a dozen others 
naturally linked in the mind with these greater 
men. Among them, like children amid gray-heads, 
or shadows beside monuments, were other men 
more newly famous, and famous only for deeds of 
peace in times of quiet and plenty—a President, 
an Ex-President, Governors, mayors, and million- 
aires. And all were paying homage to the greatest 
figure of their time, whose mortal remains they 
pressed around with bared, bowed heads. 


That was the beginning of a story of 
about eleven thousand words, all written by 
Ralph in one evening. It told everything 
that was worth reading about the burial— 
the weather, the crowded line of march, the 
people from out of town, the women faint- 
ing at the curbs, the uniforms and peculiari- 
ties of the Union and Confederate heroes 
who rode in the funeral train; told every- 
thing from eight o’clock in the morning, 
when the sightseers began to gather, until 
the bugler blew taps anc the regiments fired 
their salute volleys. It was a story typical 
of Ralph, who saw everything, remembered 
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everything, wrote everything. In detail it 
is unlikely that any reporter of to-day could 
surpass it. In dramatic quality it has been 
excelled by half a dozen Sun reporters, in- 
cluding Ralph himself. 

For example, there is the story of a simi- 
lar event—Admiral Dewey’s funeral—writ- 
ten in January, 1917, by Thoreau Cronyn, 
of the Sun, with a dramatic climax such 
as Ralph did not reach. This is the end 
of Cronyn’s story—the incident of the old 
bugler whose art failed him in his grief: 


Chattering of spectators in the background . 
hushed abruptly. A light breeze, which barely 
rumpled the river, set a few dry leaves tossing 
about the tomb of Farragut, Dewey’s mentor at 
Mobile. The voice of Chaplain Frazier could be 
heard repeating a prayer, catching, and then going 
on smoothly. 

A second of silence, then the brisk call of the 
lieutenant commanding the firing-squad of An- 
napolis cadets. 

“ Load ” 

Rifles rattling. 

“ Aim!” 

Rifles pointed a little upward for safety’s sake, 
though the cartridges had no bullets. 

“ Fire!” 

Twenty rifles snapped as one. This twice re- 
peated—three volleys over the tomb into which 
the twelve sailors had just carried the admiral’s 
body. 

And now came the moment for Master-at- 
Arms Charles Mitchell, bugler on the Olympia 
when Dewey sank the Spanish fleet, to perform 
his last office for the admiral. Raising the bugle 
to his lips and looking straight ahead at the still 
open door of the tomb, he sounded “taps.” The 
first three climbing notes and the second three 
were perfect. Then the break and the recovery, 
and the funeral was over. 


Julian Ralph saw more of the world, and 
made more copy out of what he saw, than 


any other newspaperman. While still on 
the Sun he was making books out of the 
material he picked up on his assignments. 
In the early nineties, while still on the Sun 
staff, he made two tours for Harper’s Maga- 
zine and wrote “On Canada’s Frontier,” 
“ Our Great West,” and “ Chicago and the 
World’s Fair,” the last of which was the 
official book of the Columbian Exposition. 
After his experiences in the Boer War he 
wrote “ Towards Pretoria,” “ War’s Bright- 
er Side” (with Conan Doyle), and “ An 
American with Lord Roberts.”’ His other 
books are “ Alone in China,” “ Dixie; or, 
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Southern Scenes and Sketches,” ‘“ People 
We Pass,” and a novel, “ The Millionair- 
ess.” He was the author of the “ German 
Barber ” sketches, which appeared almost 
weekly in the Sun for a long time, and 
which are remembered as among the genuine 
examples of real humor in dialect. During 
the Boer War, Ralph joined the staff of the 
London Daily Mail, and after returning 
from South Africa he made his home in 
London until his death in 1903. 

A tradition about Ralph, indicating the 
pleasure that his articles gave to his own 
colleagues as well as to the public, concerns 
one of the great football-games of the 
eighties. John Spears discovered the pictur- 
esqueness of the Yale-Princeton games, usu- 
ally played on Thanksgiving Day, and the 
Sun featured them year after year. Re- 
porters hungered for the job, for it meant 
not only money, but the opportunity to 
write a fine story. 

When Ralph’s turn came he wrote such 
a good article that the copy-desk let it run 
for five columns. Lord admired it, Clarke 
was enthusiastic over it, and the other men 
in the office took turns in reading the story 
in the proofs, so happily was it turned. It 
was not until the first edition was off the 
press that an underling, who cared more for 
football than for literature, suggested that 
the story ought to contain the score of the 
game. Ralph had forgotten to state it, and 
all the desks, absorbed in the thrill of the 
article itself, had overlooked the omission. 

Ralph reported for the Sun the outrages 
of the Molly Maguires in the Pennsylvania 
coal-fields. After the execution of two of 
the outlaws for murder, he was bold enough 
to follow their bodies back to their village 
where they had lived, in order to describe 
the wake. He was warned to leave the 
place before sunset, on pain of death, and 
he went, for there was nothing to be gained 
by staying. 

On another assignment, a murder mys- 
tery, the relatives of the victim, who were 
ignorant and superstitious people, suspected 
Ralph of being the murderer. When he 
came into their house to see the body, they 
demanded that he should touch it, their 
belief being that the body would turn over, 
or the wounds reopen, if touched by the 
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murderer. There was an implied threat of 
death for the reporter if he refused, but 
Ralph. walked out without complying. 


IS THERE A SIXTH SENSE OF JOURNALISM? 


Ralph was a believer in the sixth sense 
of journalists, that inexplicable gift by 
which a man, and particularly a newspaper- 
man, comes to a clairvoyant know ct¢e 
that something is about to happen—in other 
words, an exalted hunch. John B. Bogart, 
city editor in Ralph’s Sum days, had this 
sense, and he called it a “ current of news.” 
He thus described its workings to Ralph: 


One day I was walking up Broadway when sud- 
denly a current of news came up from a cellar and 
enveloped me. I felt the difference in the tem- 
perature of the air. I tingled with the electricity 
or magnetism in the current. It seemed to stop 
me, to turn me around, and to force me to descend 
some stairs which reached up to the street by my 
side. 

I ran down the steps, and as I did so a pistol- 
shot sounded in my ears. One man had shot an- 
other, and I found myself at the scene upon the 
instant. 


While acting as the legislative corre- 
spondent of the Sun at Albany, Ralph was 
in the habit of walking to one of the local 
parks to enjoy the view across a valley 
southwest of the city. One day, while gaz- 
ing across the valley, he was seized with a 
desire to go to the mountains in the distance 
beyond it. The impulse remained with him 
for two days, and then, on the third day, 
he read of a news happening that had oc- 
curred in the mountains on the very day 
when the current of news had thrilled him. 

Ralph reported the Dreyfus court mar- 
tial at Rennes, in France. One morning 
he could not sleep after five o’clock. As 
he was on his way to court he said to George 
W. Steevens, of the London Daily Mail, 
who was walking with him: 

‘“* Wait a moment while I go into the tele- 
graph office and wire my paper that I ex- 
pect exciting news to-day.” 

At that hour there was no apparent rea- 
son to expect any news out of the ordinary, 
but it was only a few hours later that 
Maitre Labori, Dreyfus’s counsel, was shot 
down on his way to court. 

Young newspapermen who are fortunate 
enough to be possessed of—or by—the sixth 
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sense must remember, however, that it can- 
not be relied upon to sound the alarm on 
every occasion. Mr. Bogart, who felt that 
he had a friend in the current of news, 
kept close track of the assignment-book. 
As a city editor he was unsurpassed for his 
diligence in following up news stories. One 
day he assigned Brainerd G. Smith, after- 
ward professor of journalism at Cornell, to 
report the first reception given by Judge 
Hilton after the death of the judge’s father- 
in-law, A. T. Stewart. 

“ And above all,” Mr. Bogart wound up, 
‘“ don’t leave the house without asking 
Judge Hilton whether they’ve found Stew- 
art’s body yet.” 

Julian Ralph attributed his success as a 
journalist chiefly to three things—a liking 
for his work, the ability to get what he was 
sent for, and good humor. He omitted 


mention of something which distinguished 
him and Chamberlin and all other great 
reporters—hard work. Ralph himself gives 
a brief but complete picture of a day’s hard 
work in his description, in “ The Making 
of a Journalist,” of the way in which he re- 


ported the inauguration of a President: 


I had myself called at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and, having a cab at hand, mounted the box 
with the negro driver and traveled about the city 
from end to end and side to side. I did this to 
see the people get up and the trains roll in and 
the soldiers turn out—to catch the capital robing 
like a bride for her wedding. 

After breakfast, eaten calmly, I made another 
tour of the town, and then began to approach the 
subject more closely, calling at the White House, 
mingling with the crowds in the principal hotels, 
moving between the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, to report the hurly-burly of the 
closing moments of a dying administration. I 
saw the old and the new President, and then 
witnessed the inauguration ceremonies and the 
parade. 

Then, having seen the new family in place in 
the White House, I took a hearty luncheon, and 
sat down at half past one o'clock to write steadily 
for twelve hours, with plenty of pencils and pads 
and messenger-boys at hand, and with my note- 
book supplemented by clippings from all the 
afternoon papers, covering details to which I 
might or might not wish to refer. Cigars, a 
sandwich or two at supper-time, and a stout 
horn of brandy late at night were my other 
equipments. 


As Ralph remarked, that was hard work, 
but it was nothing when compared with the 
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job of reporting a national convention. 
“One needs only to see an inauguration,” 
he said. “In a national convention one 
must know.” 


THE WORK OF WILBUR J. CHAMBERLIN 


Wilbur J. Chamberlin’s name is not in any 
book of American biography. In library 
indexes his name is found only as the. 
author of “ Ordered to China,” a series of 
letters which he wrote to his wife while on 
the assignment to report the Boxer rebel- 
lion—one of the many pieces of Sun work 
which he did faithfully and well. He never 
found time to write books, although he 
wished to do so. He was a Sun man from 
the day he went on the staff, in 1890, until 
the day of his death, August 14, 1901. 

Chamberlin was born in Great Bend, 
Pennsylvania, March 12, 1866. While he 
was still a boy he went to Jersey City, where 
he worked in newspaper offices and became 
the local correspondent of several news- 
papers, including the Sum. He came to be 
known as “ Jersey ” Chamberlin to the Sun 
men who did not know how much he de- 
tested the nickname. His intimates called 
him Wilbur, and the office knew him gen- 
erally as “ W. J.”—an. easy way of dis- 
tinguishing him from other Chamberlins 
and Chamberlains. He lacked Ralph’s 
rather distinguished personal appearance, 
but his strong personality, his courage, 
ability, and industry overshadowed any 
lack of fashion. 

Like Ralph, he was indefatigable. Like 
his brother, E. O. Chamberlin, he let noth- 
ing stop him in the pursuit of news. Like 
Henry R. Chamberlain, he had the gift of 
divining rapidly the necessary details of any 
intricate business with which his assignment 
dealt. If a bank cashier had gone wrong, 
“'W. J.” was the man to describe how the 
sinner had maneuvered the theft; to wring 
from usually unwilling sources the story 
which appeared in the bank only in figures, 
but which must appear in the Sun in terms 
of human life. The world of finance was 
more dumb then than it is now, for Wall 
Street had not learned the wisdom of utter- 
ing its own pitiless publicity. 

Chamberlin had one idiosyncrasy and 
one hatred. The mental peculiarity was a 











wish to conceal his real age. Unlike most 
successful men, he wished to be thought 
older than he was; and he looked older. 
He was only thirty-five when he died in 
Carlsbad, on his way home from China; 
yet he had packed into that brief life the 
work of an industrious man of fifty. 

His single enmity was directed against 
cable companies, and he had good reason 
to dislike them. One day, during the 
Spanish-American War he boarded the 
Sun boat, the Kanapaha, and ran to Port 
Antonio, Jamaica, with an exclusive story. 
The women clerks in the telegraph office 
took his despatch and counted the words 
three times before they would start sending 
it. They told Chamberlin the cost, about 
a hundred dollars, which he promptly paid 
in cash. 

Three or four days later he went back 
to Port Antonio with another important 
despatch. The cable clerk told him that 
on his previous visit their count had been 
one word short. 

“That’s all right,” said Chamberlin, and 
he threw down a shilling to pay for the one 
word. 

“ Thank you,” said the lady, 
can send the message!” 

The cable hoodoo pursued Chamberlin 
to China. As soon as he arrived in Peking 
he began sending important news stories by 
telegraph to Tientsin, where he had left a 
deposit of three hundred dollars with the 
cable company that was to forward the 
messages to New York. After working in 
Peking for two weeks, he discovered that 
all his stories were lying in a pigeonhole at 
Tientsin; not one had been relayed. 

A third time an important despatch was 
held up overnight because it had not been 
written on a regular telegraph-blank. But 
Chamberlin’s most bitter grudge against 
the cable companies was the result of his 
adding to a message sent to the Sun on 
Christmas Eve, 1900, the words ‘“‘ Madam 
Christmas greeting.” This was a short way 
of saying, “‘ Please call up Mrs. Chamberlin 
and tell her that I wish her a Merry Christ- 
mas.” Under the cable company’s rules 
nothing could be sent at the special news- 
paper rate except what was intended for 
publication. Chamberlin got a despatch 


“ Now we 
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from the manager of the cable company as 
follows: 


Your cable Sun New York December 24 words 
“Madam Christmas greeting” not intended for 
publication. Please explain. 


Chamberlin boiled, but there was noth- 
ing to do but assure the cable manager that 
if the Sun had wished to print “ Madam 
Christmas greeting ” in its columns it was 
welcome to do so. 

In spite of his cable misfortunes Cham- 
berlin got more news to the Sum about the 
Boxer troubles than any other correspon- 
dent obtained. He was the first reporter in 
China who told the truth about the out- 
rageous treatment of the Chinese by some 
of the so-called Christians. He was par- 
ticularly frank in describing the brutality 
of Count von Waldersee’s German soldiers. 
In November, 1900, he wrote to his wife: 


As you have probably noticed in my despatches, 
I have not much use for the German soldiers any- 
how. They are a big lot of swine, if human 
beings ever are swine. 


Chamberlin had a reputation for posses- 
sing the ability to write any kind of a story, 
no matter how technical or how delicate. 
Edward G. Riggs was sitting beside him in 
the Populist convention of July,- 1896, 
when the suspenders of the sergeant-at- 
arms of the convention, who was standing 
on a chair, cheering, surrendered to cata- 
clasm. Riggs turned to his colleague and 
said triumphantly: 

“ At last, W. J., there’s one story you 
can’t write!” 

But Chamberlin wrote it: 


He clutched, but he clutched too late. He 
dived and grabbed once, twice, thrice, but down 
those trousers slipped. Mary E. Lease was only 
three feet away. Miss Mitchell, of Kansas, was 
less than two feet away. Helen Gougar was al- 
most on the spot. Mrs. Julia Ward Pennington 
was just two seats off, and all around and about 
him were gathered the most beautiful and eloquent 
women of the convention, and every eye was upon 
the unfortunate Deacon McDowell. 

Then he grabbed, and then again, again, and 
again they eluded him. Down, down he dived. 
At last victory perched on him. He got the 
trousers, and, with a yank that threatened to rip 
them from stem to stern, he pulled them up. At 
no time had the applause ceased, nor had there 
been any sign of a let-up in the demonstration. 
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Now it was increased twofold. 
joined in. 

McDowell, clutching the truant trousers closely 
about him, attempted to resume his part in the 
demonstration, but it was useless, and after frantic 
efforts to show enthusiasm he retired to hunt up 
tenpenny nails. When it was over, an indignant 
Populist introduced this resolution: 

“ Resolved, that future sergeants-at-arms shall 
be required to wear tights.” 

The chairman did not put the resolution. 


The women 


OTHER CHAMBERLINS AND CHAMBERLAINS 


The number of Chamberlains and Cham- 
berlins in the history of American journal- 
ism is enough to create confusion. The Sun 
alone had four at one time. They were 
Wilbur J. Chamberlin and his almost 
equally valued brother, Ernest O. Cham- 
berlin, who later became managing editor 
of the Evening World; Henry Richardson 
Chamberlain, and Henry B. Chamberlin. 

E. O. Chamberlin went on the Sun’s 
local staff while Wilbur was still engaged in 
humble work in Jersey City. In the late 
eighties he was a colaborer with reporters 
like Daniel F. Kellogg, Edward G. Riggs, 
William McMurtrie Speer, Charles W. 


Tyler, Robert Sterling Yard, Samuel A. 


Wood, Paul Drane, and Willis Holly. 
Henry Richardson Chamberlain, who was 
born in Peoria, Illinois, became a Sun re- 
porter in May, 1889. He was then thirty 
years old, and had had twelve years’ ex- 
perience in Boston and New York. In 
1888 he had served as managing editor of 
the New York Press. He was particularly 
valuable to the Sun on the stories most 
easily obtained by reporters of wide ac- 
quaintance, such as business disasters. In 
1891 he returned to Boston to become 
managing editor of the Boston Journal, but 
he was soon back on the Sun. 
In 1892 he was sent to London as the 
Sun’s correspondent there, and it was at 
this post that he won his greatest distinc- 
tion. He had a news eye that looked out 
over political Europe and an imagination 
that compelled him to concern himself as 
much with the future of the continent as 
with its past and present. The Balkans 
and their feuds interested him strongly, 
and he was forever writing of what might 
come from the complications between the 
little states through their own quarrels and 
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through their tangled relations with the 
powers. It was the habit of some news- 
papermen, both in London and New York, 
to stick their tongues in their cheeks over 
“ H. R. C.’s war-cloud articles.” 

“H. R. is always seeing things,” was a 
common remark, even when the logic of 
what he had written was undeniable. There 
couldn’t be a general war in Europe, said 
his critics, kindly; it was impossible. 

Besides having general supervision over 
the Sun’s European news, Chamberlain per- 
sonally reported the Macedonian distur- 
bances, the Panama Canal scandal in 
France, the Russian crisis of 1906, and the 
Messina earthquake. He was the author 
of many short stories and of one book, 
‘“* Six Thousand Tons of Gold.” He died in 
London in 1911, while still in the service 
of the Sun; still believing in the impossi- 
bility of putting off forever the great war 
which so often rose in his visions. 

Henry B. Chamberlin’s service on the 
Sun was briefer than that of the Chamber- 
lin brothers or H. R. Chamberlain. He 
came to New York from Chicago, where 
he had been a reporter on the Herald, the 
Tribune, the Inter-Ocean, the Times, and 
the Record. After 1894, when he left the 
Sun, he was again with the Chicago 
Record, and in that paper’s service he saw 
the Santiago sea-fight from his boat—the 
only newspaper boat with the American 
squadron. 

Nor must any of these Chamberlins and 
Chamberlains be confused with some of 
their distinguished contemporaries not of 
the Sun—Joseph Edgar Chamberlin, who 
was the Cuban correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post in 1898, and later an 
editorial writer on the New York Evening 
Mail and the Boston Transcript; Eugene 
Tyler Chamberlain, one-time editor of the 
Albany Argus; and Samuel Selwyn Cham- 
berlain, son of the famous Ivory Chamber- 
lain of the New York Herald, founder of 
the Matin of Paris, and at various times 
editor of the San Francisco Examiner and 
the New York American. 


E. G. RIGGS, POLITICAL SPECIALIST 


Edward G. Riggs, who left the Sun on 
February 1, 1913, to become a railroad 





executive, had been a Sun reporter and 
political correspondent for twenty-eight 
years. He joined the staff in 1885 as a 
Wall Street reporter. Though he never 
lost interest in the world of finance and 
its remarkable men, he soon gravitated 
toward politics. He became, indeed, the 
best-known writer of political news in 
America. He wrote at every national 
convention frem 1888—when Ambrose W. 
Lyman, then the Washington correspon- 
dent of the Sun, was at the head of a staff 
that included Julian Ralph and E. O. 
Chamberlin—until 1912. In 1892 Ralph 
was in charge of the Sun’s national conven- 
tion work, with Riggs as his first lieuten- 
ant; but Riggs was the Sun’s top-sawyer 
at the conventions of 1896, 1900, 1904, 
1908, and 1912. 

Riggs had a closer view of the wheels 
of the political machines of New York 
State than any other political writer. His 
intimate acquaintance with Senators Platt 
and Hill, Governors Odell and Flower, and 
the other powers of the State brought to 
him one hundred per cent of the political 
truths of his time—the ten per cent that 
can be printed and the ninety per cent that 
can’t. 

Riggs never became a regular corres- 
pondent at either Washington or Albany. 
He preferred to rove, going where the news 
was. In Washington he knew and was 
welcomed by Presidents Harrison, Cleve- 
land, McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft; by 
Senators like Hanna and Quay; by Cabi- 
net members like Hay and Knox; by House 
leaders like Reed and Bland. He knew 
J. P. Morgan and William C. Whitney as 
well as he knew William J. Bryan and 
Peffer, the Kansas Populist. 

Between Presidential elections, when 
political affairs were quiet in New York, 
Riggs acted as a scout for the Sun with 
the whole country to scan. Mr. Dana had 
an unflagging interest in politics, and he 
relied on Riggs to bring reports from every 
field from Maine to California. 

“ Riggs,” Dana once remarked to a 
friend, “ is my Phil Sheridan.” 

It was through Riggs that Thomas C. 
Platt, then the Republican master of New 
York State, sent word to Dana that he 
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would like to have the Sun’s idea of a fi- 
nancial plank for the Republican State plat- 
form of 1896. The plank was written by 
Mr. Dana and the Sun’s publisher—after- 
ward owner—William M. Laffan. It de- 
nounced the movement for the free coin- 
age of silver and declared in favor of the 
gold standard. The State convention, held 
in March, adopted Dana’s plank, and the 
national convention in June accepted the 
same ideas in framing the platform upon 
which Major McKinley was elected to the 
Presidency. 

It was Riggs who carried a message from 
Dana to Platt, in 1897, asking the New 
York Senator to withdraw his opposition to 
the nomination of Theodore Roosevelt as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. Platt 
complied, and Roosevelt got the position. 

Some years ago, in response to a ques- 
tion as to the difference between a political 
reporter and a political correspondent, 
Riggs wrote: 





There was a vast difference between the two. 
The political reporter is he who begins at the 
foot of the ladder when he reports the actual facts 
at a ward meeting. The political correspondent 
is he who has run the gamut of ward meetings, 
primaries, Assembly district, Senate district, and 
Congress district conyentions, city conventions, 
county conventions, State conventions, and na- 
tional ccnventions, and who builds his articles to 
his newspaper on his information of the situation 
in the State or nation, based upon circumstances 
and facts arising out of all of the aforesaid con- 
ventions. 

A political reporter and a political correspon- 
dent eccupy in newspaper life the same relative 
positions as the cellar-digger and the architect in 
the building-trade world. Cellar-digger is just as 
important in his sphere as architect. The most 
superb architects were the most superb cellar- 
diggers. No man can be a successful political 
correspondent unless he has been a_ successful 
political reporter. Judges are made out of law- 
yers, generals and admirals out of cadets. Only 
the most ordinary of human virtues are necessary 
for the equipment of a successful political re- 
porter and correspondent—cleanliness, sobriety, 
honesty, and truthfulness. 


Writing of Riggs as the dean of Ameri- 
can political correspondents, Samuel G. 
Blythe said in the Saturday Evening Post: 


He has made it his business to know men in all 
parts of the country, and to know them so they 
will tell him as much of the truth as they will tell 
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anybody. He is tenacious of his opinions and 
loyal to his friends. He is jolly, good-natured, 
companionable, and a fine chap to have around 
when he is in repose. Wherever men spoke the 
English language he was known as “ Riggs—of the 
Sun.” 

Reputation and success in newspaper work de- 
mand the highest and most unselfish loyalty to 
one’s paper. It must be the paper first and noth- 
ing else second. Loyalty is Riggs’s first attribute, 
even better than his courage. 

The influence of a man like Riggs cannot be 
estimated. There is no way of computing this, 
but there is no person who will deny that he has 
been a power. He has not had his head turned 
by flattery. He has been “ Riggs—of the Sun.” 


One of Mr. Riggs’s last great pieces of 
newspaper work was a_ twenty-thousand- 
word history of national conventions which 
appeared in the Sun in 1912—the first his- 
tory of its kind ever written. 


ARTHUR BRISBANE AS A SUN MAN 


Arthur Brisbane, when he became a Sun 
reporter in 1882, was the youngest reporter 
the Sun had ever hired; he went to work 
on his eighteenth birthday. He had been 
intensively educated in America and 
abroad. In his first three or four months 
he was a puzzle to his superiors, his col- 
leagues, and perhaps to himself. 

“ He sat around,” said one of his con- 
temporary reporters, “like a fellow who 
didn’t understand what it was all about— 
and then he came out of his trance like a 
shot from a gun and seemed to know every- 
thing about everything.” 

Brisbane was well liked. He was a hand- 
some, athletic youth, interested in all lines 
of life and literature, cheerful, and eager 
for adventurous assignment. After two 
years of reportorial work he went to France 
to continue certain studies, and while he 
was there the Sun offered him the post of 
London correspondent, which he accepted. 

In March, 1888, when John L. Sullivan 
and Charley Mitchell went to Chantilly, in 
France, for their celebrated fight, Brisbane 
went with them and wrote a fine two- 
column story about it—a story that con- 
tained never a word of pugilistic slang but 
a great deal of interest. He saw the human 
side: 

Deeply interested were the handfuls of French- 
men who gathered and watched from such a safe 
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and distant pavilion as we would select to look 
upon a hyena fight. 


And, when other reporters were deafened 
by the battle, Brisbane heard the plaintive 
appeal of Baldock, Mitchell’s tough second: 


“Think of the kids, Charley, the dear little 
kids, a calling for you at home and a counting on 
you for bread! Think what their feelings will 
be if you don’t knock the ear off him, and knock 
it off him again!” 


Not but what the correspondent paid 
conscientious attention to the technique of 
the fray: 


A detailed report of each of the thirty-nine 
rounds taken by me shows that out of more than 
a hundred wild rushes made by Sullivan, and of 
which any one would have been followed by a 
knockout in Madison Square, not half a dozen 
resulted in anything. 


A couple of years after the establishment 
of the Evening Sun Brisbane was made its 
managing editor—a big job for a man of 
twenty-three years. In 1890 he went to 
the World, where he became the editor of 
the Sunday magazine and the most illus- 
trious exponent of that startling form of 
graphic art which demonstrates to the 
reader, without calling upon his brain for 
undue effort, how much taller than the 
Washington Monument would be New 
York’s daily consumption of dill pickles, if 
piled monumentwise. 

Seven years later Mr. Hearst took Bris- 
bane from Mr. Pulitzer and made him edi- 
tor of the Evening Journal—a position 
eminently suited to his talents, for here he 
was able to write as he wished in that clear, 
simple style which had endeared him to 
the Sun. 

Brisbane’s newspaper style goes directly 
back to the writing of William O. Bartlett. 
It has its terse, cutting qualities, the avoid- 
ance of all but the simplest words, and the 
direct drive at the object to be attained. 
Brisbane, too, adopted the Dana principle 
that nothing was more valuable in editorial 
writing, for the attainment of a purpose, 
than iteration and reiteration. This was 
the plan that Dana always followed in 
his political battles—incessant drum-fire. 
Brisbane uses it now as proprietor of the 
Washington Times, which he bought from 
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Frank A. Munsey, the present owner of the 
Sun, in June, 1917. 


JOHN R. SPEARS, TRAVELER AND WRITER 


John R. Spears was one of the big Sun 
men for fifteen years. He, like Amos Cum- 
mings and Julian Ralph, was brought up in 
the atmosphere of a printing-office as a 
small boy; but in 1866, when he was six- 
teen years old, he entered the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis and spent a couple of 
years as a naval cadet. His cruise around 
the world in a training-ship filled him with 
a love of the sea that never left him. His 
marine knowledge helped him and the Sun, 
for which he wrote fine stories of the inter- 
national yacht-races between the May- 
flower and the Galatea (1886) and the 
Volunteer and the Thistle (1887). 

Spears liked wild life on land, too, and 
the Sun sent him into the mountains of 
West Virginia and Kentucky to tell of the 
feuds of the Hatfields and the McCoys. 
He went into the Ozarks to write up the 
Bald Knobbers, and he sent picturesque 
stories, in the eighties, from No Man’s 
Land, that unappropriated strip between 
Kansas and Texas which knew no law from 
1850, when it was taken from Mexico, until 
1890, when it became a part of the new 
State of Oklahoma. 

Spears was a hard worker. They said 
of him in the Sun office that he never went 
out on an assignment without bringing in 
the material for a special article for the 
Sunday paper. He wrote several books, 
including “The Gold Diggings of Cape 
Horn,” “The Port of Missing Ships,” 
“ The History of Our Navy,” “ The Story 
of the American Merchant Marine,” “ The 
Story of the New England Whalers ” and 
“The History of the American Slave 
Trade.” He now lives in retirement near 
Little Falls, New York. His son, Ray- 
mond S. Spears, the fiction-writer, was a 
Sun reporter from 1896 to 1900. 


THE WORK OF ERASMUS D. BEACH - 


Park Row knows Erasmus D. Beach 
chiefly through the book-reviews he wrote 
for the Sun during many years, but he was 
a first-class reporter, too. The Sun liked 
specialists, but no man could expect to 
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stick to his specialty. When Gustav 
Kobbé went on the Sun in March, 1880, 
it was for the general purpose of assisting 
William M. Laffan in dramatic criticism 
and Francis C. Bowman in musical criti- 
cism; but his first assignment was to go to 
Bellevue Hospital and investigate the re- 
ported mistreatment of smallpox patients 
—a job which he accepted like the good 
soldier that every good Sun man is. 

Mr. Beach was a clever all-round writer 
and reporter, with a leaning toward the 
purely literary side of the business, and he 
had no special fondness for sports; but the 
Sun sent him, with Christopher J. Fitz- 
gerald and David Graham Phillips, to re- 
port the Yale-Princeton football-game at 
Eastern Park, Brooklyn, on Thanksgiving 
Day, 1890—that glorious day for Yale 
when the score in her favor was thirty-two 
to nothing. It was the time of Heffelfinger 
and Poe, McClung and King. Beach wrote 
an introduction which Mr. Dana classed 
as Homeric. Here is a bit of it: 


Great in the annals of Yale forever must be the 
name of McClung. Twice within a few minutes 
this man has carried the ball over the Princeton 
goal-line. He runs like a deer, has the stability 
of footing as one of the pyramids, and is abso- 
lutely ccol in the most frightfully exciting cir- 
cumstances. 

A curious figure is McClung. He has just finished 
a run of twenty yards, with all Princeton shoving 
against him. He is steaming like a pot of por- 
ridge, and chewing gum. His vigorously working 
profile is clearly outlined against the descending 
sun. How dirty he is! His paddings seem to 
have become loosed and to have accumulated 
over his knees. He has a shield, a sort of splint, 
bound upon his right shin. His long hair is held 
in a band, a linen fillet, the dirtiest ever worn. 

He parts as a man who has run fifty miles— 
who has overthrown a house. He droops slightly 
for a moment’s rest, hands on knees, eyes shining 
with the glare of battle, the gum catching it be- 
tween his grinders. A tab on one of his ears 
signifies a severe injury to that organ, an injury 
received in some previous match from an opposi- 
tion boot-heel, or from a slide over the rough 
earth with half a dozen of the enemy seated upon 
him. He has a little, sharp-featured face, squirrel- 
like, with a Roman nose and eyes set near to- 
gether. Brief dental gleams illuminate his counte- 
nance in his moments of great joyfulness. 


Dana liked Beach’s introduction because 
the reader need not be a football fan to en- 
joy it. For the technique of the game he 
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who wished to follow the plays could find 
all that he wanted in the stories of Fitz- 
gerald and Phillips. 

In connection with Beach’s literary ac- 
complishment, there is a tradition that an- 
other Sun reporter of the eighties, Charles 
M. Fairbanks, was assigned to report one 
of the great games at Princeton, and, al- 
though entirely unacquainted with punts 
and tackles, came back with a story com- 
plete in technical detail, having learned the 
fine points of football in a few hours. 


A VETERAN OF THE SHIP NEWS 


A Sun man who has been a Sun man 
from a time to which the memory of man 
goeth back only with a long pull, is Samuel 
A. Wood, who has been the Sun’s ship-news 
man for more than thirty-five years. He 
is a good example, too, of the Sun man’s 
anonymity, for although he was the origi- 
nator of the rimed news story and his little 
run-in lyrics have been the admiration of 
American newspapermen for more than a 
generation, few persons beyond Park Row 
have known Wood as the author of them. 

Although a first-class general reporter, 
Wood has stuck closely to his two favorite 
topics, the ships and the weather. He 
made weather news bearable with such bits 
as this: 


The sun has crossed the line, and now the 
weather may be vernal; that is, if no more cy- 
clones come, like yesterday’s, to spurn all the efforts 
of the spring to come as per the classic rimers. 
(Perhaps there was a spring in those days of the 
good old-timers!) But this spring sprang a fear- 
ful leak from clouded dome supernal, and weather 
that should be divine might be declared infernal; 
entirely too much chilliness, nocturnal, and di- 
urnal, which prompted many citizens to take, for 
woes external, the ancient spring reviver of the 
old Kentucky colonel. 

The mercury fell down the tube a point below 
the freezing, and Spring herself might be excused 
for shivering and sneezing. The wind, a brisk 
northeaster, howled, the sky was dark and solemn, 
and chills chased one another up and down the 
spinal column. 

Oh hail, diphtherial mildness, hail, and rain, and 
snow—and blossom! Perhaps the spring has 
really come, and may be playing possum! 


Wood writes rimeless sea-stories with the 
grace of a Clark Russell. He turns to 
prose-verse only when the subject particu- 
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larly suits it, as for instance in the story 
upon which Mr. Clarke, the night city 
editor, wrote the classic head—* Snygless 
the Seas Are—Wiig Rides the Waves No 
More—Back Come Banana Men—Skaal 
to the Vikings!” This is the text: 


While off the Honduranean coast, not far from 
Ruatan, the famous little fruiter Snyg on dirty 
weather ran. Her skipper, Wiig, was at the helm, 
the boatsWain hove the lead; the air was thick; 
you could not see a half-ship’s length ahead. The 
mate said: 

“ Reefs of Ruatan, I think, are off our bow.” 

The skipper answered: 

“ You are right; they're inside of us now.” 

The water filled the engine-room and put the 
fires out, and quickly o’er the weather rail the 
seas began to spout. 

When dawn appeared there also came three 
blacks from off the isle. They deftly managed 
their canoe, each wearing but a smile; but, clever 
as they were, their boat was smashed against the 
Snyg, and they were promptly hauled aboard by 
gallant Captain Wiig. 

“We had thirteen aboard this ship,” the fearful 
cook remarked. “I think we stand a chance for 
life, since three coons have embarked. Now let 
our good retriever, Nig, a life-line take ashore, 
and all hands of the steamship Snyg may see New 
York once more.” 

But Nig refused to leave the ship, and so the 
fearless crew the life-boat launched, but breakers 
stove the stout craft through and through. Said 
Captain Wiig: 

“Though foiled by Nig, our jig’s not up, I 
vow; I've still my gig, and I don't care a fig— 
I'll make the beach somehow!” 

And Mate Charles Christian of the Snyg (who 
got here yesterday) helped launch the stanch gig 
of the Snyg so the crew could get away. The gig 
was anchored far inshore; with raft and trolley- 
line all hands on the Snyg, including Nig, were 
hauled safe o’er the brine. 

Although the Snyg, of schooner rig, will ply the 
waves no more, let us hope that Wiig gets another 
Snyg for the sake of the bards ashore. 


The Sun’s handling of the news of the 
brief war with Spain, in 1898, has an in- 
terest beyond the mere brilliance of its 
men’s work and the fact that this was the 
last war in which the newspaper corre- 
spondents had practically a free hand. 


DANA A FRIEND OF “ CUBA LIBRE ” 


For years “ Cuba Libre ” had been one 
of the Sun’s fights. From the first days of 
his control of the paper Mr. Dana had 
urged the overthrow of Spanish dominion 
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in the island. His support of the revolu- 
tionists went back, as E. P. Mitchell has 
written, “to the dark remoteness of the 
struggles a quarter of a century before the 
war—the time of the Cespedes uprising, 
the Virginius affair, and the variegated 
activities of the New York Junta.” Mr. 
Mitchell adds: 


The affection of the Sum and its editor for 
everything Cuban except Spanish domination 
lasted quite down to and after the second advent 
of Maximo Gomez; it was never livelier than in 
the middle seventies. 

Mr. Dana was the warm friend of José Marti. 
He corresponded personally (with the assistance 
of his Fenian stenographer, Williams) with the 
leading revolutionists actually fighting in the 
island. He was the constant and unwearied in- 
tellectual resource of a swarm of patriots, adven- 
turers, near-filibusters, bondholding financiers, 
lawyer-diplomats, and grafters operating exclu- 
sively in Manhattan. A Latin-American accent 
was a sure card of admission to the woven-bot- 
tomed chair alongside the little round table in the 
inner corner room of the series of four inhabited 
by the Sun’s cntire force of editors and reporters. 

We were then the foremost if not the only 
American organ of Cuban independence. The 
executive journalistic headquarters of the cause 
were just outside of Mr. Dana’s front door. The 
Cuba Libre editor, as I suppose he would be 
styled nowadays, was a gentleman of Latin-Ameri- 
can origin, who bore the aggressive and appro- 
priate name of Rebello. The Cuba Libre “ desk-” 
was about as depressing a seat of literary endeavor 
as the telegraph-blank shelf in a country railroad 
station, which it resembled in its narrowness, its 
dismal ink-wells, rusty pens, and other details of 
disreputable equipment. From this shelf there 
issued, by Mr. Dana’s direction, many encouraging 
editorial remarks to Rebello’s compatriots in the 
jungle. 

Nor was free Cuba ungrateful to the 
Sun. <A few years after the war, when Mr. 
Mitchell was walking about the interior 
Cuban town of Camaguey, formerly Puerto 
Principe, he came upon a modest little pub- 
lic square, the lamp-posts of which were 
labeled “‘ Plaza Charles A. Dana.” At the 
corner of the church of Las Mercedes was 
a tablet with the following inscription: 


TRIBUTO DEL PUEBLO A LA MEMORIA DE 
CHARLES A. DANA 
ILLUSTRE PUBLICISTA AMERICANO 
DEFENSOR INFATIGABLE DE LAS 
LIBERTADES CUBANAS 
ABRIL 10 DE 1899 


Dana was dead, without having seen the 
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blooming of the flower he had watered, but 
Cuba had not wholly forgotten. 


THE SUN AND THE WAR WITH SPAIN 


When the Maine was blown up in Febru- 
ary, 1898, the Sun began preparations to 
cover a war. The managing editor, Ches- 
ter S. Lord, assisted by W. J. Chamberlin, 
worked out the preliminary arrangements. 
John R. Spears, then thirty-eight years old 
and a reporter of wide experience, particu- 
larly in matters of the sea—he had already 
written “ The History of Our Navy ”—was 
sent to Key West, the headquarters of the 
fleet which was to blockade Havana. He 
was at Key West some weeks before war 
was declared. 

The Sun chartered the steam yacht 
Kanapaha and sent her at once to Key 
West, under the command of Captain Pack- 
ard, to take on Spears and his staff, which 
included Harold M. Anderson, Nelson 
Lloyd, Walstein Root, Dana H. Carroll, 
and others. Besides the men named, who 
were to go with the Kanapaha on her voy- 
age with Sampson’s fleet, the Sun sent 
Oscar King Davis with Schley’s squadron, 
and Thomas M. Dieuaide on board the 
Texas. Dieuaide got a splendid view of the 
great sea-fight of July 3, when Cervera 
came out of the harbor of Santiago, and he 
wrote the Sun’s first detailed account of the 
destruction of the Spanish fleet. 

The Sun men ashore in Cuba were cap- 
tained by W. J. Chamberlin, who succeeded 
Mr. Spears some time before the battle of 
Santiago. His force included H. M. An- 
derson, Carroll and Root of the Sun, and 
Henry M. Armstrong and Acton Davies of 
the Evening Sun. Armstrong, who was 
with Shafter, covered much of the attack 
and investment of Santiago and the sur- 
render of that city. It was Chamberlin 
who sent to the United States the first news 
of the formal surrender of Santiago, but 
the message was not delivered to the Sun. 
The government censorship gently com- 
mandeered it and gave it out as an official 
bulletin. Chamberlin wrote the story of 
the battle of San Juan Hill on board a toss- 
ing boat that carried him from Siboney to 
the cable station at Port Antonio. 

The first American flag hoisted over the 
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Morro at Santiago was the property of the 
Sun, but in this case there was no govern- 
ment peculation. Anderson and Acton 
Davies gave the flag, which was a boat en- 
sign from the Kanapaha, to some sailors 
of the Texas, and the sailors fastened it 
to the Morro staff. 

When Schley’s squadron was unfted with 
Sampson’s fleet, some time before the battle 
of Santiago, O. K. Davis was ordered to 
Manila. He had the luck to sail on the 
cruiser Charleston, which, on June 21, 
1898, made the conquest of the island of 
Guam. That famous but bloodless victory 
was described by Davis in a two-page ar- 
ticle which was exclusively the Sun’s, and 
of which the Sun said editorially on August 


9, 1808: 


No such story ever has been written or ever 
will be written of our conquest of the Ladrones 
as that of the Sun’s correspondent, published yes- 
terday morning. It is the picture of a historic 
scene, in which not a single detail is wanting. 
This far-away little isle of Guam, so much out 
of the world that it had not heard of our war 
with Spain, and mistook the Charleston’s shells 
for an honorary salute, is now a part of the 
United States of America, and destined to share 
in the greatness of a progressive country. The 
queer Spanish governor, who declined to go upon 
Captain Glass’s ship because it would be a breach 
of Spanish regulations, is now our prisoner at 
Manila. 


SOME MEMORABLE 


Dieuaide, who wrote the Sun’s story of 
the Santiago sea-fight, is also distinguished 
as the author of the first published descrip- 
tion of St. Pierre—or, rather, of the ashes 
that covered it—after that city and all but 
two persons of its thirty thousand had been 
buried by the eruption of Mont Pelée. The 
introductory paragraph of Dieuaide’s arti- 
cle gives an idea of his graphic power: 


SUN STORIES 


Fort pe France, Martinique, May 21—To- 
day we saw St. Pierre, the ghastliest ghost of the 
modern centuries. But yesterday the fairest of 
the fair of the wondrous cities of the storied 
Antilles, bright, beautiful, glorious, glistening and 
shimmering in her prism of tropical radiance, an 
opalescent city in a setting of towering forest and 
mountain, now a waste of ashen-gray without 
life, form, color, shape, a drear monotone, a dim 
blur on the landscape—it seems even more than 
the contrast between life and death. 

The dead may live. St. Pierre is not alive, and 
never will be. Out of shape has come a void. It 
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is the apotheosis of annihilation. To one who 
sits amid the ruins and gazes the long miles up- 
ward over the seamed sides of La .Pelée, still 
thundering her terrible wrath, may come some 
conception of the future ruin of the worlds. 

it has been a day of sharp impressions, one cut- 
ting into another until the memory-pad of the 
mind is crossed and crisscrossed like the fissured 
flanks of La Pelée herself; but most deeply graven 
of all, paradoxically, is the memory of a dimness, 
a nothingness, an emptiness, a lack of everything 
—the gray bareness unrelieved of what was the 
rainbow St. Pierre. Mont Pelée, the most awful 
evidence of natural force to be seen in the 
world to-day—La Pelée, majestic, terrible, over- 
powering, has been in evidence from starlight to 
starlight, but it is the ashen blank that was once 
the city of the Saint of the Rock that stands out 
most clearly in the kaleidoscopic maze slipping 
backwarce and forward before our eyes. 


And thus on, without losing interest, for 
seven solid columns. 

Will Irwin’s great page story, printed be- 
side the straight news of the San Francisco 
earthquake, is another Sun classic. Irwin 
had the fortune to be familiar with San 
Francisco, and he was able, without refer- 
ence to book or map, to give to New York, 
through the Sun, a most vivid picture of 
“The City That Was.” It is a literary 
companion-piece of Thomas M. Dieuaide’s 
gray drawing of St. Pierre, but only the 
introduction must do here: 


The old San Francisco is dead. The gayest, 
lightest-bearted, most pleasure-loving city of this 
continent, and in many ways the most interesting 
and romantic, is a horde of huddled refugees 
living among ruins. It may rebuild; it probably 
will; but those who have known that peculiar 
city by the Golden Gate, and have caught its 
flavor of the “ Arabian Nights” feel that it can 
never be the same. 

It is as though a pretty, frivolous woman had 
passed through a great tragedy. She survives, but 
she is sobered and different. If it rises out of the 
ashes it must be a modern city, much like other 
cities and without its old flavor. 


There were less than five columns of the 
article, but it told the whole story of San 
Francisco; not in dry figures of commerce 
and paved streets, but of the people and 
places that every Eastern man had longed 
to see, but now never could see. 

Writers like Ralph and Chamberlin, 
Dieuaide and Irwin, are spoken of as 
“ star” reporters, yet the saying that the 
Sun has no star men is not entirely fic- 

























tional. Its best reporters are, and will be, 
remembered as stars, but no men were, or 
are, treated as stars. Big reporters cover 
little stories and cubs write big ones—if 
they can. A city editor does not send an 
inexperienced man on an assignment that 
requires all the skill of the trained reporter, 
yet it is Sun history that many new men 
have turned in big stories from assignments 
that appeared, at first blush, to be inconse- 
quential. There are always two or three 
so-called star men in the office, but the 
days when there are two or three star as- 
signments are comparatively few. 

Let us take, arbitrarily, a day just 
twenty-five years ago—February 1, 1893— 
and see what some of the Sun reporters did: 
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as Ralph, or Chamberlin, or Spears, but one 
entitled to assignments of the first class. 
A list of his assignments soon after he 
joined the staff in the summer of 1890 
would be monotonous—Jefferson Market 
police-court day after day; the kind of 
work with which the Sun broke in a new 
man. Once on space, with eight dollars a - 
column instead of eighteen dollars a week, 
Phillips got what he wanted—a peep at 
every corner of city life. In a little more 
than two years as a space man he picked 
up much of the material that is seen in his 
novels. 

A Sun man takes what comes to his lot. 
When W. J. Chamberlin returned from 
Cuba, his first assignment was a small 




















Jefferson Market Court S. H. Adams 
Essex Market Court and Meeting of Irish Federalists 0... Rudolph E. Block 
OR EE AT George B. Mallon 
ENE: BR iu ae Ie A BELT E. G. Riggs 

City Hall News. W. H. Olmsted 
Police Headquarters eadia Robert S. Yard 
I I isting ssinenclinaalietaptesinptinecicasnaoenigh iemoannnpeptnaliaeand S. A. Wood 
Coroners and Post-Office..............-..----es-1esesbeeeseee-oeeees W. A. Willis 





Subway Project and Murder in East et RAGS: Street........ W. J. Chamberlin 


E. W. Townsend 





Magic Shell Swindle 


Condition of Police Lodging- Houses icieeeu 


Carlyle Harris Case 


TE tee D. G. Phillips 


F. F. Coleman 





Fire at Koster & Bial’s 


John Kenny 





Bishop McDonnell’s Trip to Rome 


Evans 





To gain an impression of the variety of 
work which comes to a Sun reporter, take 
the assignments given to David Graham 
Phillips in the last days of his service with 
the Sun in 1893: 


March 1—Joseph Jefferson’s Lecture on the 
Drama 

2—Bear Hunt at Glen Cove 

< 3—Special Stories for the Sunday Sun 

“ 6—Obituary of W. P. Demarest 

~ 7—Meeting of Russian-Americans 

¥. 8—Mystery at New Brunswick, New 

Jersey 

. o—Special Stories for Sunday 

“ — ro—Accident in Seventy-First St. Tunnel 

“ _11—More Triplets in Cold Spring 

“* —12—Services in Old Scotch Church 

“ —13—Furniture Sale 

“ _14—Opening of Hotel Waldorf 

“« 15—Married Four Days, Then False 

“ _17—Dinner, Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 

“« _18—Parade and Show, Barnum & Bailey 

“  19—Church Quarrel, Rutherford, N. J. 


Phillips was then one of the Sun’s best 
reporters; not as large a figure in the office 








police case. But a really good reporter 
finds his opportunity and his “ big ” stories 
for himself. 

It would take a small book to give a list 
of the “big” stories that the Sun has 
printed, and a five-foot shelf of tall volumes 
to reprint them all. Some of them were 
written leisurely, like Spears’s stories of 
the Bad Lands, some in comparative ease, 
like Ralph’s stories of Presidential inaugu- 
rations and the Grant funeral, or W. J. 
Chamberlin’s eleven-column report of the 
Dewey parade in 1899. In these latter the 
ease is only comparative, for the writer’s 
fingers had no time to rest in the achieve- 
ment of such gigantic tasks. And the com- 
parison is with the work done by reporters 
on occasions when there was no time to 
arrange ideas and choose words; when the 
facts came in what would be to the layman 
hopeless disorder. 

Such an occasion, for instance, was the 
burning of the excursion steamer General 
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Slocum, the description of which—in the 
end a marvelous tale of horror—was taken 
page by page from Lindsay Denison as his 
typewriter milled it out. Such an occasion 
was Edwin C. Hill’s opportunity to write 
his notable leads to the stories of the Re- 
public wreck in 1909 and the Titanic dis- 
aster in 1912. But the Sun and Sun men 
never have hysterics. Tragedy seems to 
tighten them up more than other news- 
papers and newspapermen. 

Introductions to big stories tell the pulse 
of the paper. Read, for example, the Sun 
introduction to the great ocean tragedy of 


1898: 


Harirax, Nova Scotia, July 6—The steamship 
La Bourgogne of the Compagnie Générale Transat- 
lantique, which left New York on Saturday last 
bound for Havre, was sunk at five o'clock on 
Monday morning after a collision with. the 
British ship Cromartyshire in a dense fog about 
sixty miles south of Sable Island. The ship had 
730 persons aboard. The number of first and 
second cabin passengers was 220 and of the steer- 
age passengers 297, a total of 517. The number of 
officers was 11, of the crew 222. Eleven second- 
cabin and 51 steerage passengers and 104 of the 
crew, a total of 166, were saved. All the officers 
but four, all the first-cabin passengers, and all but 
one of the more than one hundred women on 
board, were lost. The number of lost is believed 
to be 5&4. 


This was more definite, but not more 
calm than the opening of Edwin C. Hill’s 
story on the loss of the Titanic: 


The greatest marine disaster in the history of 
ocean traffic occurred last Sunday night, when the 
Titanic of the White Star Line, the greatest steam- 
ship that ever sailed the sea, shattered herself 
against an iceberg and sank with, it is feared, 
fifteen hundred of her passengers and crew in less 
than four hours. The monstrous modern ships 
may defy wind and weather, but ice and fog re- 
main unconquered. 

Out of nearly twenty-four hundred people that 
the Titanic carried, only eight hundred and sixty- 
six are known to have been saved, and most of 
these were women and children. 


Probably the most restrained lead on a 
Sun account of a great disaster was the 
introduction to the article on the Brooklyn 
Theater fire of 1876: 


The Brooklyn Theater was built in September, 
1871, opened for public entertainment October 2, 
1871, «nc burned to the ground with the sacrifice 
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of three hundred human lives on the night of 
Tuesday, December 5, 1876. 


Of a more literary character, yet void 
of excitement, was the way Julian Ralph 
began his narrative of the blizzard of 
March, 1888: 


It was as if New York had been a burning 
candle upon which nature had clapped a snuffer, 
leaving nothing of the city’s activities but a 
struggling ember. 


While on ‘this subject, it is as well to say 
that the Sun, in ordinary stories, does with- 
out introductions. ‘“ Begin at the begin- 
ning ” has been one of its unwritten rules; 
or, as a veteran copy-reader remarked to 
a new reporter who followed the advice of 
a professor of journalism, and told it all in 
the first paragraph: 

“ For the love of Mike, can’t you leave 
something for the head-writer to say?” 


STORIES OF PATHOS AND HUMOR 


Every young newspaperman hears a 
good deal about “ human-interest stories.” 
Some of the professors of journalism tell 
their pupils what human-interest stories 
are; others advise the best way to know 
one, or to get one. It is not evident, how- 
ever, that any one has devised an infallible 
formula for taking a trivial or common- 
place event and, by reason of the humor, 
pathos, or liveliness thereof, lifting it to a 
higher plane. 

Amos Cummings is believed to have 
been the first newspaperman to see the 
news value of the lost child or the steer 
loose in the street. Amos himself wrote a 
story about the steer. Ralph wrote an- 
other one, and got his first job in New 
York on the strength of it. Frank W. 
O’Malley wrote one recently, and made 
New York laugh over it. But your news- 
paperman needs something besides a 
frightened steer and some streets; he must 
have “something in his noddle,” as Mr. 
Dana used to say. 

Every reporter gets a chance to write a 
story about a lost child, but there are per- 
haps only two lost-child stories of the last 
thirty years that are remembered, and both 
were Sun stories. David Graham Phillips 
found his lost child in the Catskills and 
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wrote an article over which women wept. 
The next time a child was lost, Phillips’s 
city editor sent him on the assignment, and 
he fell down. The child was there, and the 
woods, ani the bloodhounds, but the re- 
porter’s brain would not turn backward 
and go again through the processes that 
made a great story. Hill’s story, which is 
remembered by its head—‘ A Little Child 
in the Dark ”—will never be repeated—by 
Hill. : 

The tear-impelling article is the most 
difficult thing for a good reporter to write 
or a bad reporter to avoid writing. It 
might be added that good reporters write 
a “sob story ” only when it fastens itself 
on them and demands to be written; and 
then they write the facts and let the reader 
do the weeping. O’Malley’s story of the 
killing of Policeman Gene Sheehan, which 
has been reprinted from the Sun by several 
text-books for students of journalism, is 
good proof of this. Practically all of it— 
and it was a column long—was a straight- 
forward report of the story told by the po- 
liceman’s mother. This is a part: 


Mrs. Catherine Sheehan stood in the darkened 
parlor of her home at 361 West Fifteenth Street 
late yesterday afternoon and told her version of 
the murder of her son Gene, the youthful police- 
man whem a thug named Billy Morley shot in the 
forehead down under the Chatham Square elevat- 
ed station early yesterday morning. Gene's 
mother was thankful that her boy hadn’t killed 
Billy Morley before he died, “because,” she 
said, “I can say honestly, even now, that I'd 
rather have Gene’s dead body brought home to 
me, as it will be to-night, than to have him come 
to me and say, ‘ Mother, I had to kill a man this 
morning.’ 

“God comfort the poor wretch that killed the 
boy,” the mother went on, “ because he is more 
unhappy to-night than we are here. Maybe he 
was weak-minded through drink. He couldn't 
have known Gene, or he wouldn’t have killed him. 
Did they tell you at the Oak Street Station that 
the other policemen called Gene ‘Happy Shee- 
han’? Anything they told you about him is 
true, because’ no one would lie about him. He 
was always happy, and he was a fine-looking 
young man. He always had to duck his helmet 


when he walked under the gas-fixture in the hall 
as he went out the door. 

“ After he went down the street yesterday I 
found a little book on a chair—a little list of the 
streets or something that Gene had forgot. I 
knew how particular they are about such things, 
and I didn’t want the boy to get in trouble, so I 
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threw on a shawl and walked over through 
Chambers Street toward the river to find him. 
He was standing on a corner some place down 
there near the bridge, clapping time with his 
hands for a little newsy that was dancing; but 
he stopped clapping—struck, Gene did, when he 
saw me. He laughed when I handed him a little 
book and told him that was why I’d searched for 
him, patting me on the shoulder when he laughed 
—patting me on the shoulder. 

“*Tt’s a bad place for you here, Gene,’ I said. 
‘Then it must be bad for you, too, mammy,’ 
said he; and as he walked to the end of his beat 
with me—it was dark then—he said, ‘ There are 
lots of crooks here, mother, and they know and hate 
me, and they’re afraid of me ’—proud, he said it— 
‘but maybe they'll get me some night.’ 

“He patted me on the back and turned and 
walked east toward his death. Wasn't it strange 
that Gene said that? 

“You know how he was killed, of course, and 
how—now let me talk about it, children, if I want 
to. I promised you, didn’t I, that I wouldn’t cry 
any mcre or carry on? Well, it was five o’clock 
this morning when a boy rang the bell here at the 
house, and I looked out the window and said: 

“*Ts Gene dead ?’ 

“* No, ma’am,’ answered the lad; ‘ but they told 
me to tell you he was hurt in a fire and is in 
the hospital.’ 

“ Jerry, my other boy, had opened the door for 
the lad, and was talking to him while I dressed a 
bit. And then I walked down-stairs and saw 
Jerry standing silent under the gaslight; and I 
said again, ‘ Jerry, is Gene dead?’ And he said 
‘ Yes,’ and he went out. 

“ After a while I went down to the Oak Street 
Station myself, because I couldn’t wait for Jerry 
to come back. The policemen all stopped talking 
when I came in, and then one of them told me it 
was against the rules to show me Gene at that 
time; but I knew the policeman only thought I’d 
break dewn. I promised him I wouldn’t carry 
on, and he took me into a room to let me see 
Gene. It was Gene.” 


A NEVER-FAILING FOUNT OF HUMOR 


The Sun has been richly fortunate in the 


humor that has tinged its news columns . 


since its very beginning. Even Ben Day, 
with all the worries of a pioneer journalist, 
made the types exact a smile from his read- 
ers. With Dana, amusing the people was 
second only to instructing them. Julian 
Ralph and Wilbur Chamberlin both had 
the trick of putting together the bricks of 
fact with the mortar of humor. Chamber- 
lin had several characters, like his nsec’ 
O’Connor, whose strings he pulled and 
made to dance. Hardly a sea-story of Sam 
Wood’s—except where there is tragedy— 
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dees not contain something to be laughed 
over. Samuel Hopkins Adams was an 
adept at the comic twist. Lindsay Deni- 
son once wrote a story of a semipublic 
celebration of an engagement so delight- 
fully that the bride’s father, perhaps the 
only person in New York who did not see 
the humor of the affair, threatened to break 
the pledge of troth, although the groom 
was a public character who had courted 
publicity all his life. 

Charles Selden, as grave a reporter as 
ever glowered at a poor space-bill, had a 
vein of structural humor perhaps unsur- 
passed by any reporter. His account of a 
press reception at the home of Miss Lillian 
Russell has been approached in delicacy 
only by O’Malley’s interview with Miss 
Laura Jean Libbey. Selden’s story of the 
occasion when creditors took away al} the 
furniture of John L. Sullivan’s café—ex- 
cept the one chair upon which the cham- 
pion snoozed—was a model of dry, unla- 
bored humor. 

As an example of the drollness with 
which O’Malley has delighted Sun readers 
for ten years, take this extract from his 


report of the East Side Passover parade of 
1917, referring to Counselor Levy, the 
Duke of Essex Street, whose title was con- 
ferred by the Sun twenty years ago: 


Tt was difficult for a time to get the details of 
the duke’s Passover garb, owing to the fact that 
the interior of his Nile-green limousine has recent- 
ly been fitted up with book-shelves, so that the 
duke can be surrounded with his law library 
even when motoring to and from his office on the 
East Side. Furthermore, every space not occupied 
by the duke and duchess and the law library yes- 
terday was decorated with floral set pieces in 
honor of Easter, a large pillow of tuberoses in- 
scribed with the words “Our Duke” in purple 
immortelles, and presented by the Essex Market 
Bar Asscciation to their dean, being the out- 
standing piece among the interior floral decora- 
tions of the duke’s Rolls-Royce. Beside Ittchee, 
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the duke’s Jap valet and chauffeur, was a large 
rubber-plant, which shut off the view, the rubber- 
plant being the Easter gift of Solomon, Solomon, 
Selomen, Selomon, Solomon and Solomon, who 
learned all their law as students in the offices of 
the duke. 

Little or nothing remains to be ‘vld about the 
duke’s Easter scenery. He was dressed in the 
mode, that’s all—high hat, morning ceat, trousers 
like Martin Littleton’s, mauve spats, corn-colored 
gloves, patent-leather shoes, Russian-red cravat, 
set off with a cameo showing the face of Lord 
Chief Justice Russell in high relief. His only dis- 
tinctive mark was the absence of a gardenia on his 


lapel. 

me was off then, waving his snakewood cane 
jauntily, while the East Side scrambled after the 
car to try to feel the Nile-green varnish. And 
with a final direction to Ittchee, “Go around by 
Chauncey Depew’s house on the way home, my 
good man,” the car exploded northward, and the 
Passover parade on Delancey Street officially ended 
for the day. 

There is hardly a man who has lived 
five years as a Sum reporter but could write 
his own story of the Saw just as he has 
written stories of life. Here but a few of 
these men and their work have been 
touched. It has been a long parade from 
Wisner of 1833 to Hill of 1917. Many of 
the great reporters are dead, and of some 
of these it may be said that their lives 
were shortened by the very fever with - 
which they won their glory. Some passed 
on to other fields of endeavor. Others are 
waiting to write “ the best story ever print- 
ed in the Sun.” 

What was the best story ever printed in 
the Swa? It may be that that story has been 
quoted from in these articles; and yet, if a 
thousand years hence some superscientist 
should invent a literary measure that would 
answer the question, the crown of that 
high and now unbestowable honor of au- 
thorship might fall to some man here un- 
mentioned and elsewhere unsung. Per- 
haps it was an article only two hundred 
words long. 


(To be continued in the March number of Munsey’s Macaztne) 
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Basex of voices, ceaseless beat of feet, 
Rumble of drays, the clash and clang of cars; 
Daily they make a turmoil of the street, 
Nightly they break the silence of the stars! 


Chinton Scollard 





The Fighting Chinee 


BY R. K. CULVER 
Author of “ The Feud-Fixer,” “The Job and the Jewels,” etc. 


IS appearance and apparel, from his 
Stetson to his high-heeled boots, 
proclaimed him an old-timer from 

the cattle country. He was seated in the 
smoker of the Coast Line Limited, reading a 
San Francisco paper. A drowsy passenger 
at his elbow stifled a yawn and inquired: 

“ Same old war news, I suppose?” 

“ Nope,” replied the Stetsoned stranger. 
“You lose, friend. There’s been a truce 
declared.” 

“What?” exclaimed the questioner ex- 
citedly. “ A truce?” 

“ Yeah, a ten-day truce,” returned the 
cattleman calmly. ‘“‘ Them fightin’ Chinks 
have quieted down and quit killin’ one an- 
other for a spell. Says so right here.” 

He squinted at a crumpled paragraph 
above a stub-nailed thumb, and slowly read 
aloud: 


“A ten-day truce has been declared in China- 


town. A peace pact to this effect was signed 
yesterday by eighteen members of the warring 
tongs. In the mean time the different factions 
will make an effort to bring about a permanent 
settlement of the bloody feuds that have been 
terrorizing the Chinese quarter. Fully three hun- 
dred Chinamen have left the local colony. These 
are now expected to return.” 


“ Well, it’s about time they quit mur- 
derin’ one another,” he commented. ‘“‘ Them 
Chinks is a reckless lot when they go on 
the war-path. I was mixed up in one of 
these here tong wars once myself—me and 
Ed Haliday. Yes, sir, friend, they sure are 
a crazy bunch, them Mongolians.” 

He turned to his paper again and was 
silent. The listless passenger, reviving, 
proffered a cigar. 

“You were saying—” he began. 

“ Thankee—got a match?” broke in the 
other. “ Why, the fracas I was mixed up 


in, it happened more than twenty years 
ago; but I guess this tong war proposition 
has been goin’ on out here in the West ever 
since there was a Chinatown in Frisco. 
Anyhow, I was runnin’ the Diamond L 
ranch, down in Arizona, at the time I men- 
tions; me and Ed Haliday, we had adjoin- 
in’ ranges. The railroad hadn’t come 
through where we was, and gas-wagons 
wasn’t more than just about invented. The 
nearest town was twenty mile away; we 
had to travel horseback or by buckboard, 
and it was funny how this Chinee war 
broke loose away down there. 

“One day, while I was ridin’ out across 
the range, I seen a cloud of dust off to- 
ward where the road run through; so I am- 
bled over that way. I discovered it’s Ed 
Haliday ridin’ back from town in his buck- 
board. Settin’ right alongside of him was 
a dried-up little Chinee mummy that leoks 
to be anywheres from forty-five to a thou- 
sand years old—you couldn’t really tell. 

““* Where’d you dig it up at, Ed?’ says 
I. ‘Is it alive?’ 

“«¢ Tt’s alive enough to show that kitchen- 
stove wrangler of yours he ain’t the only 
dough-mixer in these parts,’ says he. ‘I 
reckon old Sing Kow here has mixed and 
earned and spent more dough in Frisco 
than that slant-eyed pie-crust amateur of 
yours has ever seen. Besides, he’s an old 
friend of the family’s; that rich aunt of 
mine has locked up her house on Van Ness 
Avenue and took a trip to Europe, so she 
shipped old Sing Kow down to me, trunk, 
carpetbag, and all. Aunty thinks a heap 
of him, and I got to return him later. He’s 
just a kind of a summer guest, but he’s 
guaranteed kitchen-broke, stove-wise, kero- 
sene-explosion proof, and a wizard with a 
fryin’-pan. That Mexican tamale-mixer 
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I’ve been puttin’ up with can go back to 
the chuck-wagon now, where he belongs at. 
Old Sing Kow here, he’s a reg’lar cook!’ 

“* Well, Ed, that’s fine,’ says I, ‘ unless 
your Chink and mine gets to celebratin’ 
Chinee New Year all the year around con- 
tinuous, or takes to gamblin’ and breakin’ 
one another by turns, so as we'll have to 
loan ’em more’n we make. And how do 
you know but what old grandpa there has 
a lot of trouble in the shape of Chinee 
gin and uncongeniality and marked decks 
stowed in that oilcloth carpetbag of his?’ 

“* Ain’t I told you he’s harness-broke 
and gentled to his job?’ grins Ed. ‘ Aunty 
guarantees he ain’t no trouble-maker.’ 

“* That’s all right,’ says I; ‘ but a Chink 
as old as him, movin’ into a strange neigh- 
borhood like this, might not make new 
friends as easy as that kind-hearted aunt 
of yours might maybe make in Europe, say. 
Even that harmless-lookin’ Sam Lee Chink 
of mine carries a forty - five when he’s 
togged up.’ 

“* Qh, they’ll get along all right,’ says 
Ed. ‘ Anyhow, we'll soon find out after 
they get acquainted. I tell you what you 
do—I’m killin’ a hog this afternoon, so you 
send Sam Lee over for a mess of spare- 
ribs, and I'll introduce him to old Sing 
here. That’s etiquette,’ he grins. ‘ Your 
Chink ought to make the first call, any- 
way;’ and with that he stirs the dust to- 
ward home. 

II 


“ We t, I sent that Sam Lee Chink of 
mine over to Ed’s place for them spareribs 
and whatever trouble might be waitin’ for 
him. I didn’t tell him anything about the 


pigtailed stranger from the north. I was 
leavin’ all that to Ed. But when it gets 
around toward five o’clock, and he ain’t 
showed up with no spareribs yet, I begun 
to wonder what the trouble was. So finally 
I saddled up and rode over to find out. Ed 
come out to meet me, and I seen right away 
that he was worried. 

“* Jim,’ he says, ‘it’s commencin’ to 
look like them spareribs will spoil before 
that Chink of yours gets back with ’em.’ 

“* Why, I didn’t hear no shootin’!’ says 
I. ‘ Did Sing Kow get him with a knife?’ 
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“* Tt ain’t exactly that,’ says Ed. ‘ Him 
and old Sing Kow have been holdin’ a pow- 
wow out there in the kitchen for the last 
three hours. I’ll swear they’ve been talkin’ 
every single second of the time, but it’s 
friendly talk. If it’s politics, they don’t 
seem to have no differences worth mention- 
in’. I dropped in about an hour ago and 
indicated it was crowdin’ round toward 
supper-time, and ever since then them two 
Chinks have been tellin’ each other good- 
by. It’s fierce!’ 

“*Shucks!’ I says. ‘Is that all? I 
thought maybe I’d find ’em both stabbed 
in the back and bleedin’ to death, from the 
way you spoke at first. Wait till I step 
out there.’ 

“T guess that Chink of mine must have 
heard my voice about then. Anyhow, he 
shuffled out the kitchen door and started 
off toward home. As he was goin’ past us 
on a slow dog-trot, he says: 

“« Sing Kow, him good flen mine. Allee 
same cousin. Heap talkee. Me go now.’ 

“Then he turned around and yelled out 
something to old Sing Kow, who was stand- 
in’ grinnin’ in the kitchen doorway; and 
from the amount of gamblin’ that started in 
from that day, I judge that last remark was 
the finish of arrangements concernin’ prom- 
issory notes, and a rough estimate of what 
their trunks and them two cook-stoves of 
ours would cash in for as a kind of side bet. 

“ Yes, sir, from that day on them two 
alleged Chink cooks spent all their time a 
gamblin’. They wasn’t worth their salt to 
us. Worse than that—they was an actual 
expense. It got so we had to pay ’em wages 
in advance. First old Sing Kow would 
break my Chink; then his luck would 
change, and he’d go broke himself. Mean- 
time, they was forgettin’ fast all they ever 
knew about cookin’. They was always 
bleary-eyed and half asleep. They’d walk 
around in a kind of trance. When they’d 
try to set the table, they’d act like they 
was tryin’ to shuffle the plates and deal ’em 
from the bottom. 

“* Jim,’ says Ed to me one day while 
he’s over to my place, ‘ instead of payin’ 
wages to a couple of good cooks, we’re 
wastin’ money on a couple of no-good 
crooks. We’ve got to figure out some way 
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of bustin’ up this Chinee gamblin’-spree. I 
was thinkin’ that maybe something in the 
nature of a tong war in this neighborhood 
might not be a poor idea. If we could only 
get ’em riled up and afraid of one another 
at the same time, maybe they’d stay at 
home a while, and wash a few dishes, 
anyhow.’ 

“*They’re so friendly you couldn’t 
never start a row like that,’ I says. 

“* Oh, I don’t know,’ says Ed. ‘ Yester- 
day I was unwrappin’ an old Frisco paper 
from around a pair of croshayed slippers 
that aunt of mine tucked into my valise the 
last time I was up there, four years ago, 
and I run across an article tellin’ all about 
this Chinee tong war proposition.’ 

“He reached into the inside pocket of 
his vest and dug up a page he’d tore out 
of that old Frisco paper. 

“* Tt’s got all the names of all the warrin’ 
tongs that ever warred,’ says he. ‘I read 
em over to Sing Kow this mornin’, and he 
says right away that he’s a Hop Bing man. 
When I went on, pretendin’ to read about 
how a Hop Bing man had been killed, he 
near had a fit. He was crazy wild to know 
what other tong has done the killin’; but 
I didn’t have time to read no more to him 
just then. You see, I’ve got te find out, 
first, what tong this Sam Lee Chink of 
yours belongs to—sabe? Then I can pre- 
tend to continue readin’ to old Sing Kow 
from right where I left off at, slippin’ in 
the name of this here Sam Lee’s tong as 
the one that done the killin’. It will keep 
’em both back in their kitchens, with a 
forty-five right handy by the bread-knife. 
There won’t be no more friendly visitin’ 
back and forth, and no more gamblin’. 
They'll have time to do a little cookin’ 
then. How does it strike you, Jim? Are 
you with me on the scheme?’ 

“ Well, at that time all the boys, except 
a chuck-wagon outfit roostin’ somewheres 
off on the horizon-line, was in town for a 
week or so, attendin’ a rodeo at the county 
fair; so I says: 

“* Why, sure! Let’s start this Chinee 
war and stir up a little noise around the 
place. It’s a good time to stop that gam- 
blin’, anyhow, because I got an idea that 
Chink poker-sharp of mine is a winner over 
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yours. I heard him come a jinglin’ in from 
over your way ‘long about daylight. Maybe 
I'll get back some of that next month’s 
wages I loaned him last week.’ 

“* Just then that Sam Lee Chink of mine 
opens the kitchen door and looks out at us, 
all puff-eyed, and blinkin’ like an owl. 

““* No can cook to-day,’ says he. 
lest.’ 

“* Sam,’ I says, ‘you sabe Hop Bing 
tong?’ — that bein’ the one Ed says his 
Chink belongs to. 

“* Me Yip Wung man,’ sings out Sam 
Lee, interested right away. 

“*Hop Bing gunman killum man up 
Flisco,’ I replies. 

“* Who him Hop Bing killum Flisco?’ 
he asks, all excited. ‘ Me likee know—me 
Yip Wung man.’ 

“*Hop Bing killum Yip Wung man,’ 
says Ed, runnin’ his finger across that 
Frisco paper that was dated four years 
back. Then he goes on, pretendin’ to read 
some more about the killin’; but by and 
by he turns to me and says: ‘ That old Sing 
Kow of mine, he’s a Hop Bing man, but I 
guess there won’t be no trouble between 
Sam here and him’; and he winks at me 
from behind the paper. 

“ That Chink of mine, he didn’t say a 
word. He sifted back into the kitchen, his 
two eyes glitterin’ like a rattlesnake’s. 

““Tt looks like maybe we've started 
something, Jim,’ grins Ed. ‘ Now all I got 
to do is to tell my Chink it was a Yip 
Wung gunman killed a Hop Bing man, 
addin’ also that Sam Lee here is a Yip 
Wung—but I guess they know each other’s 
party leanin’s, anyhow. I'll go over now 
and get this useful little fracas started right 
away. I'll bet you fifty dollars, if there’s 
any shootin’ done, aunty’s pet will trim the 
pigtail off this amateur of yours.’ 

“*T’d take you up on that,’ I says, 
‘only we’ve got to stop this war before it 
gets around to murder.’ 

“* Oh, sure!’ says he. ‘I was only 
jokin’. It ‘Il just keep ’em at home and 
in the kitchen, where they belong at. They 
can’t plug each other a mile apart. A 
Chink ain’t much of a shot, nohow, unless 
he’s aimin’ up one of them Chinatown 
alleys.’ 


‘Me 
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“ And with that he hits for home to read 
to old Sing Kow some more. 


III 


“Pretty soon I seen that Sam Lee 
Chink of mine sneakin’ out of his little 
shack behind the house and cat-footin’ back 
to the kitchen with a forty-five he’d dug up 
out of his carpetbag. Well, of course, as 
long as he didn’t start right out across the 
range to get that other Chink, I wasn’t 
worryin’ none. If this fake tong war will 
only keep that gamblin’ biscuit-mixer in 
the kitchen, stirrin’ the fire with a forty- 
five so as it won’t entirely go out, why, 
that suits me all right. 

“ By and by I seen smoke curlin’ from 
the chimley, so I went out to the corral to 
do some chorin’ round. When I come back 
I went in through the kitchen to see how 
things were gettin’ along. There was a lot 
of bacon curled up in the fryin’-pan, like 
burned shavin’s, and the place was full of 
smoke; but that Chink cook was gone! 
Yes, sir, as soon as I’d got around the 
corner of the house, he’d just naturally 
flew the coop. It was comin’ on dusk, and 


you can bet I saddled up quick and struck 
out over toward Ed Haliday’s to round up 
that Yip Wung gunman before he’s ven- 
tilated old Sing Kow and removed him 
sudden from the Hop Bing’s active mem- 


bership list. And, of course, just like it 
always happens when you’re in a hurry, 
one of the bronk’s legs got tangled in a 
squirrel-hole, and he come near breakin’ 
my neck. When we both got up, the 
bronk was standin’ on three legs, and I 
seen the only way to finish that Paul Re- 
vere stunt was to amble on afoot. 

“Tt was gettin’ dark fast, and I hadn’t 
gone more than half a mile farther before 
I heard two guns a poppin’; and I knew 
that Chinee war had busted loose. I guess 
I must have made the next quarter of a 
mile in about no time at all. I heard a 
clatterin’ of hoofs, and I knew Ed Haliday 
was ridin’ out to investigate the racket. I 
let out a ‘ Whoop-e-e, Ed!’ and he answers 
back: ‘Hold ’em, Jim, till Sheridan ar- 
rives!’ And it wasn’t long before we met 
up on the battle-field. 

“ By this time everything had quieted 
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down. It was as peaceful as a graveyard; 
but from the cannonadin’ we had heard, 
we knew we was near where them two 
Chinks’ corpses ought to be. 

“* It’s too bad,” says Ed. ‘ They must 
have dropped cold in their tracks. Let’s 
bird-dog around a little and find ’em.” 

“So we both commenced to work around 
in circles through the grass, wonderin’ if 
we'd stumble onto anything; but all we 
run across was a narrow-brimmed Chink 
hat and a slipper, lyin’ twenty yards apart. 

“* They both must have missed,’ says 
Ed. ‘ This ain’t no blind alley up in Frisco, 
like they’re used to murderin’ one another 
in. I guess hostilities has been postponed 
until to-morrow. They’re both probably 
trottin’ through the dark for home by now. 
But sufferin’ snakes, Jim, them two fightin’ 
Chinks sure hopped to it fast! They didn’t 
even stop to rattle.’ 

“* Well,’ says I, ‘there ain’t been any 
damage done so far. They both must have 
been surprised to bump into one another 
*way out here. Maybe now they'll stay at 
home a while.’ 

“* Don’t fool yourself,’ says Ed. ‘ This 
here’s for blood. I’m worried, Jim. I’m 
worried ‘cause that old pet of aunty’s is 
sure goin’ to get that Chink of yours, and 
it’s all my fault.’ 

“* You needn’t to worry about that,’ 
says I. ‘I don’t see no loose pigtail he’s 
trimmed off that Sam Lee Chink of mine, 
the way you said he would. You better 
write a letter to that aunt of yours, tellin’ 
her old Sing Kow has a bad cough and is 
liable to croak ’most any day.’ 

“* Not in Arizony, Jim,” grins Ed, as 
dry as the climate. ‘No, sir; it looks to 
me like old Sing Kow is gettin’ livelier right 
along. This war has only just commenced.” 

“* Well, after talkin’ things over that 
way for a while, we each went home. It 
took a little time to lead that lame bronk 
back; and when I stepped into the house, 
there’s that raidin’ Chink of mine, with 
supper throwed on the table in a hurry. 

““* Wha’ fo’ you late?’ says he. ‘Me 
leddy long time ’go.’ 

“Yes, sir, them was his identical lyin’ 
words to me! But it didn’t take me long 
to see that it wouldn’t be healthy to start 
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an argument with a scowlin’, snake-eyed 
Chink like him. There was too much rat- 
poison layin’ round the house, that could 
easy be mistook for salt or bakin’-powder 
by a Chinee cook as murderous-lookin’ as 
he was; so I almost apologized for bein’ 
late. And Ed told me afterward that he 
found aunty’s pet shufflin’ round with only 
one slipper on, and lookin’ so loco and 
mean and dangerous that he had him kind 
of hypnotized the same way. Anyhow, it 
was the beginnin’ of a situation that kept 
Ed and me both wonderin’ if that little mis- 
understandin’ we had started would end up 
by exterminatin’ the whole four of us. 

“ As time went by, they got to carryin’ 
the fight right over into each other’s ter- 
ritory; but after a week of foolin’ round, 
they hadn’t done no more damage than to 
splinter up both kitchen doors and to dis- 
able a couple of teakettles and a coffee-pot. 
There was empty ca’tridges all over the 
floor. They was afraid to keep the kitchen 
door open long enough to sweep ’em out. 

“ Ed and me used to meet ’most every 
day, out where it was safe, and talk over 
the uncertainties of war. We was beginnin’ 
to cuss each other out for havin’ stirred 
them two gun-fighters up that way. Them 
crazy Chinks was runnin’ things too much 
to suit themselves. But one day, when Ed 
come gallopin’ over to attend one of our 
confabs, I seen right away that he had 
some mediation plan mapped out. 

“¢ Jim,’ he hollers, all excited, ‘I got a 
scheme to stop this war! There ain’t noth- 
in’ to it! It’s 2 cinch!’ 

“¢ You mean you think it is,’ says I. 

“*T know it is!’ says he. ‘I ain’t tellin’ 
you no more than just that much; but you 
ride over with me to your place, and I'll 
guarantee to settle things inside of half an 
hour—unless I’m too late,’ he adds. ‘I 
seen aunty’s pet sneakin’ over that way a 
while ago, but I ain’t heard no sounds of 
battle yet.’ 

“*Looky here —let’s see your eyes,” 
says I. ‘ You ought to know that murder 
never settled anything right yet. You must 
be crazy, Ed!’ 

“* Jim,’ he says, 
—forget it. 


‘ you’re always worryin’ 
Leave it to me. I'll soon have 
them two murderous highbinders just as 
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sociable and friendly as they ever was. 
Come on!’ 

“But just then there’s a noise breaks 
loose that sounds like an imitation of the 
battle of Gettysburg. 

“*T hope we ain’t too late!’ says Ed. 
‘They might accidentally hit each other this 
time. Get amoveon! That old Sing Kow 
scout of mine is sure bombardin’ that pig- 
tailed kitchen boss of yours permisc’ous 
and a plenty. Listen at that!’ 

“ Well, when we got over there, we found 
that old raidin’ Chink of Ed’s just outside 
the kitchen door, right where he’s been 
dropped by a bullet through his hip. My 
Chink was inside, crumpled over one corner 
of the kitchen table. Old Sing Kow had 
plugged him through the shoulder. The 
place looked like a slaughter-house. But 
both of them tough Mongolians was breath- 
in’ yet, so we got busy with the telephone 
and had a doctor racin’ out from town in 
no time. 

“He looks at ’em as hopeful as an un- 
dertaker, but he patches em up and says 
they might get well with proper care; and 
you can bet your life they got it. Ed and 
me knew that if one of them sick Chinks 
died, we’d be responsible for a reg’lar, 
genuwine outbreak of the warrin’ tongs all 
up and down the coast. Yes, sir, a mur- 
dered Morgolian belongin’ to a fightin’ 
tong like either one that they belonged to 
would sure have been enough to start a 
Chinee war, believe me, friend! So we 
nursed ’em along till they could hobble 
around again. 

“ What’s that? Oh, it wasn’t no trouble 
to stop hostilities between ’em. It was just 
as easy as Ed had said it would be. When - 
they got so they could set up and take 
notice, he got out that same old back- 
number paper and pretended to read to ’em 
some more. He winds up by sayin’: 

“* Tong war all done last week—sabe? 
Flisco paper no tellum lie.’ 

“That was all there was to it; but hear 
me talkin’, friend—that war we started 
between them two highbinders was sure a 
pigtailed whirlwind while it lasted! Yes, 
sir, and after that near fatal misunder- 
standin’ we’d stirred up, we knowed a 
whole lot more about the fightin’ Chinee!” 
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HILLIP MANWARING, a young English staff-officer, at home convalescent after a wound, is 

out with his friend, Jimmy Thorold, in the latter’s motor-car, when they chance upon an ad- 

venture, and are just in time to rescue a pretty nurse from the uridesired attentions of a 
uniformed stranger—a staff-major, apparently. The stranger decamps in a hurry, and the nurse, 
Cicely Baistain, declares that he is undoubtedly a German spy. 

Continuing her story in Thorold’s office—he is a chemist, and the owner of a factory—she 
tells them that the pretended staff-major was trying to get from her a packet of papers in cipher, 
which she believes to be of great importance. The papers, it appears, were given her by a patient 
who had been severely injured when his house was struck by a bomb from a Zeppelin. This man 
confessed that he had been a German agent, but his resentment at the cruelty of the Zeppelin 
raiders, who had wrecked his home and killed his wife and only child, had brought about a com- 
plete change in his sympathies. The papers, he said, would reveal a highly important secret. 

From that moment, wherever she turns, Cicely has found herself watched and pursued, and 
she welcomes the chance to get help from Phillip and Thorold. The former decodes one of the 
papers, which states that in a vault under the bombed house—No. 7 East Street, Thorpwold— 
are directions for finding a war cache. Phillip and Thorold decide to go to the place to investigate, 
and Cicely insists on going with them. 

Arrived at Thorpwold, they station Cudd and the car at a quiet point near the village, and 
the other three get into the bombed house under cover of darkness. Here, in a deep vault below 
the cellar, they find a small red box containing a chart of the cache, with measurements and direc- 
tions for finding it, and schedules of its contents. The schedules show that it contains more than 
five hundred thousand pounds’ worth of gold, plate, and jewels, collected from Germans in 
England, and held “for the benefit and use of the All-Highest.” Before they can get out of the 
cellar, however, Phillip and Thorold are attacked by four Germans, who overpower them and go 
off with the red box, leaving the two Englishmen prisoners in the cellar, bound and helpless, and 
beside them a bomb timed to go off in an hour and destroy them. 

From this predicament they are rescued by Cicely, who has escaped capture by hiding in 
the vault below the cellar, while the Germans think that she has gone with the car to military 
headquarters in the neighboring town of Sorwich. Determined to recover the red box, they hurry 
back to the point where Cudd is waiting for them, and pursue their enemies, who also have a car, 
and who are starting for Sorwich in order to prevent Cicely from giving information to the 
authorities. They exchange pistol-shots with the Germans, who are only just ahead, the red light 
of their car being visible as they speed along the road. ; 





They just rushed on. They rounded the 
bend. Marvelously, the red lamp was five 
hundred yards nearer. Cicely and Thorold 
shouted riotously. Phillip jerked forward, 
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HE red light was straight ahead, and 
at some distance — perhaps eight 


hundred yards away. It rocked, 
blinked, dimmed, flickered, went out, and 
appeared again, as the dust swirled up. It 
hung steady for a moment without flicker. 
“ Tar surface,” thought Phillip. 
It vanished entirely. Nobody was much 
surprised, for there are angles in the best- 
laid roads. 


and his pistol arm went out. 

Cudd ground on the brakes, and they 
halted three feet from a barrel. 

It was an ordinary barrel, a tar-barrel; 
one of those barrels that municipal councils 
strew so prodigally by the roadside in the 
periods when roads take to themselves a 
new top-dressing. It was an ordinary bar- 


* Copvright, 1917. by W. Douglas Newton—This story began in the December (1917) number of Munsty’s MaGazine 
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rel, but its position was extraordinary. It 
had been rolled right into the center of the 
road. 

They saw at once why the German car 
had suddenly come so near. Phillip, sum- 
ming up the position of the car, realized 
more than the presence of the barrel. 

“Get down!” he called. “‘ Get down!” 

He flung himself from the car. A pistol 
at the roadside began to go off. 

The spies, as Phillip put it later, had 
jettisoned a well-armed Jonah that their 
car might get away in safety. This fellow 
had rolled the barrel out on the road to 
stop the pursuing car; and when it had 
stopped he busied himself in an attempt to 
damage the machinery. His first excited 
shot flew over the car, his second flicked 
the paint from the top of the bonnet. 

Phillip’s automatic spoke. “ Bang, bang, 
bang!” it went, calmly, evenly—one, two, 
three. There was a scuttle in the shadowy 
band of roadside grass. “ Bang!’ went 
Phillip’s pistol once more. He was run- 
ning boldly into the enemy’s fire. 

“A man is always so upset if you just 
ask him to shoot you. He can’t understand 


what’s wrong, and shoots wild,” he said 
later; but now he ran on, as if asking to be 
shot. 

Thorold had sprung from the car, and 
was already working at the barrel. A pistol 
flashed and spat from the shadow, and 


Phillip fired again. There was a shout, 
and then came a loud plunging through a 
low hedge, and a splashing, as the unseen 
spy encountered a minor sort of ditch. 

Thorold had twisted the barrel clear, and 
it was rolling toward the gutter. 

Now there was a scrambling on the other 
side of the ditch, and the thudding of 
urgent feet was heard as the unseen one 
ran. There were no more shots. 

“ Guess the ditch that took him for a 
time took his gun for good,” considered 
Phillip. 

He ran back as Cudd called. The chauf- 
feur was not of your hesitant, “ wait until 
I’m told ” school. As soon as the road was 
free he had the electric starter at work. 
Phillips only just got hold and jumped in as 
the car gathered way. In spite of that, he 
regarded Cudd with warm commendation. 
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They were on again, picking up the chase 
of miles; and they were more confident. 
There were only two of the Germans in the 
flying car now. The fugitives would not 
stop again for any tricks. They dare not 
risk it. They must simply depend on 
chance, and pace—and Thorold’s car had 
the pace of them. 

Thorold and Cicely both crowded toward 
the driving-seat, and forced their voices, 
their questions, and their theories into 
Phillip’s ears against the rush of the wind. 

‘““ Will they get clear before we can catch 
them?” 

“ Don’t know the road!” called Phillip. 
“Do you?” This to Thorold. 

“T think it is the Marsh Road—un- 
limited miles from end to end, no real side 
roads, and few houses.” 

“ We'll have them, then, I think,” said 
Phillip, 

“ They might be luring us on, away from 
the others,” suggested Cicely; “ away from 
the staff-major man, and the plans. The 
staff-major isn’t with them, I’m tolerably 
certain.” 

“ We're lured, anyhow,” shouted Phillip. 
“If we don’t catch that car we’ve done 
nothing—or worse—to-night. But I cling 
with hope to that car.” 

“ Do you think the maps and schedules 
—the red box, in fact—are in that car?” 

“ There are dim reasons for optimism.” 

‘““ What reasons?” 

“ The route of the car—no, not now, but 
at first. Before they discovered ours they 
were pushing off away from regular tracks 
—away from Sorwich, for example; and 
yet some of them were anxious to meet 
Miss Cicely at Sorwich. We take it that 
the large staff-major is one of the Sorwich 
reserve. That means that he is setting out 
on a task—a task which might be a dan- 
gerous one. At such a place as Sorwich 
there might be police on the telephone. He 
wouldn’t take such vital and important 
things as the essential plans of that half- 
million-pound cache into the lions’ den, do 
you think? No! He went off to do his 
worst with Miss Cicely at Sorwich, while 
the other Germans in the car hied them- 
selves and the red box to a place of safety. 
The discovery of our car was an unre- 
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hearsed incident, for which these fellows 
must be cursing themselves most robustly.” 

“ That seems logical,” agreed Thorold. 
“ Also their attempt to stop us, and not to 
fight and capture us, fits in. I think you 
are right. The red box is in that car!” 

“ Being right is a sort of habit with me,” 
said Phillip in his bland manner. “I was 
inoculated with the serum very early. We 
will take it as proved that those plans are 
in that car. And—” 

a“ Yes?” 

“ There is the car!” 

There was the red light of the car, veer- 
ing and blinking before them. They had 
come round an easy bend, and now, when 
they saw it, they were close upon it. 

The speed of Thorold’s car had been 
mainly answerable for their success, but the 
German car itself had helped. As they 
looked at the enemy they saw at once that 
something was wrong. She was going ex- 
ceedingly fast, but she was steering badly, 
and there was a sinister noise in the air. 

'“ Somethin’ knocking,” said Cudd with 
enormous satisfaction. ‘“ That road be’ind 
gave ’er a doing—not ’arf, I bet! Shook 
‘er up until ’er bolts oozed out!” 

Something was certainly knocking, though 
the enemy, despite it, held to a furious 
pace. It was, however, not at all the pace 
to win. The pursuers’ car crept up. Yard 
by yard, foot by foot, it crept up. The red 
tail-light ceased to wink, and burned 
steadily. The sting of the enemy’s dust 
blew in their faces, the reek of the enemy’s 
exhaust came to their nostrils. 

They crept up. They were overhauling 
their prey with leaping strides. They were 
winning, they were winning! 

“ Better get into cover, Miss Cicely,” 
said Phillip. “It’s all up with them, and 
they have contracted the habit of being 
frightful to the last.” 

“ Shooting?” 

“ Yes, shooting—and I’m going to do 
some running fire myself.” 

He knelt, rested his pistol on the front of 
the car, sighted carefully, fired. A string of 
flashes burst high up in the other motor. 
There was a shrilling overhead; the head- 
lamp to the left of Phillip’s elbow shattered 
and went out. 
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“One to him—none to me,” commented 
Phillip. 

Cudd leaned over to the instrument- 
board and switched off all lights. 

“Yes, he had a target in our lights,” said 
Phillip; “ but I guess that was pure luck. 
Firing from a racing car at a racing car is 
not the easiest thing on earth.” 

The cars pulsed onward. Cudd was now 
forced to check speed. The German car 
was well on the crown of the road, and they 
could not pass her. Also, if anything hap- 
pened to her, it might mean disaster to 
themselves at that speed. 

Phillip fired once and then held his fire. 
He was watching for the flashes. The 
marksman in front believed in large and 
spreading doses of rapid shooting. He 
emptied the whole of his magazine rearward 
once more. 

Phillip fired—one, two, three—carefully 
and closely. 

Thorold, who saw that the more fire that 
was opened the greater chances there would 
be of getting home a lucky shot, began 
shooting above Phillip’s head. 

“Don’t shoot Cudd—not too much,” 
cried Phillip over his shoulder. ‘‘ There are 
also parts of me more or less vulnerable to 
bullets. Otherwise your idea is extremely 
good.” 

They both hung, waiting, for ten seconds; 
loading afresh, then waiting. Little orange 
flowers of flame began to dance over the 
flying car. 

“No luck that time!” cried Thorold. 
“ No luck at all!” 

“ Fire-eater!”” began Phillip. Then he 
yelled: ‘“ Brakes—brakes, Cudd! For the 
sake of Haig, brakes, and left—left in- 
cline!” 

Cudd -was braking. 
swung the car to the left. 

The German car had swerved to the 
right. 

The red light waggled idiotically; then it 
streaked off, madly, furiously, to the right. 
There came a grinding and a bumping. 
There was a long, tearing crash. Screams 
mingled in that crash; there was a spitting 
and tearing of turf. A black, monster mass 
reared in the air as they ground and bumped 
by. The last smash was appalling. 


He had already 
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The Napier pulled up ten yards ahead. 
Phillip was out and running to the wreck. 
Thorold was not a foot after him. 

“Poor devils! Poor wretches!” cried 
Phillip. 

As they ran, a little shoot of flame wrig- 
gled out of the crumpled mass. It vanished, 
and then came out with a stronger ardor. 
In their very faces a great sheet of fire 
sprang out of the wreckage, and the whole 
mass was burning. 

They were all out of the car now, facing 
the angry pyre that roared and danced 
about the shattered machine. The petrol 
was running in vicious, serpentine wrig- 
glings across the road, and the flames 
danced over these tortuous rivulets. The 
grass seemed on fire. The ditch into which 
the car had overturned was a bed of fire; 
there were lakes and lagoons of fire all 
about the place. 

The pile was burning terribly, irrevoca- 
bly. The two men who had been in the car 
were probably beneath. 

Cudd came up. 

“ Extinguisher, 
Phillip. 

Phillip knew it was hopeless, but he 
pointed into the deeps of the flame. 

“There, there’s a man. He’s dead, I 
think, but one never knows.” 

The chemical of the extinguisher drove 
dark caverns and holes into the mountain 
of flames. It was a good extinguisher, but 
useless against a conflagration so utter and 
complete. The flames were beaten back in 
detail, the rills and runnels of flaming liquid 
returned in mass. 

Cudd dropped the extinguisher, it was 
done. They could only stand looking at 
the flames. 


he shouted to 


sir!” 


Cicely caught Phillip’s arm. She pointed . 


to a raging lake of fire. 

“ Look—look! That is the box, the red 
box!” 

Thorold and Phillip saw the red box. It 
was lying on the road, where the force of 
the crash had thrown it, and about it in a 
wide arc were the flames. It was half open; 
some of its contents had been spilled. 
Those that were not already burning were 
already charred. The whole box was blaz- 
ing fiercely. 
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There was no mistaking the box. It was 
the box on which all their hopes were 
centered. It was the box containing the 
plan, the details, the directions of the war 
cache. 

They all saw at once what had happened, 
how hopeless had become their case. Thor- 
old made a stride toward the flaming lake, 
but Phillip stopped him. 

“No good, no good at all! It is already 
burned. To burn yourself will not help 
now.” 

They could see, in the flames, the one 
German whom Phillip had pointed out. He 
was a dead man. The other, they guessed, 
was underneath the shattered car. They 
thought it best to leave things as they were. 
Who can tell whether they were right or 
wrong in leaving the blazing car and its 
apparent victims alone? 

As they started—with despair in their 
hearts—to return whence they had come, 
as the Napier was already moving, a dark 
figure appeared by the hedge. He was a 
wry figure, probably hurt. He was un- 
doubtedly one of the two men of the 
wrecked car, who had escaped miraculously, 
as some men do, from the grand smash-up. 
Probably the hedge had broken his fall. 

He stood by the hedge and cursed them. 

“You are beaten!” he shouted. “ You 
are beaten! I have seen and heard all. You 
are beaten!” 

Cudd put his hand down to the brake. 

“Go on!” said Phillip. “We can’t do 
any good now. He knows nothing, and he 
might shoot us before we could get at him.” 

The Napier went out of range at top 
speed, carrying a freight of very depressed 
people. 


XVIII 


Jimmy THOROLD was in his laboratory 
when Phillip came in the evening. When 
the servant spoke to him across the tele- 
phone from the private house, Jimmy said 
that Phillip was to come over. 

“Is Miss Baistain back yet?” he added. 
“Well, when she returns, and if she would 
rather come here than remain with my 
mother, please bring her over.” 

Phillip came across the flagged and 
lichened garden that stood between the 
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laboratory and the house—as a protection 
against queer smells, Thorold said — and 
found his way into the chemist’s presence. 

’ Thorold was industriously doing nothing 
in an armchair, with his feet on another 
armchair. With a nod of his head he sug- 
gested where a chair comfortable enough 
for Phillip might be. 

“ The work I ought to be doing just now 
is rather important,” he remarked, without 
taking his pipe out of his mouth. “ It’s 
for the government.” 

Phillip disposed himself in a satisfactory 
chair. 

“ I’ve seen other government work done 
with the same strenuosity. There is some- 
thing about a government job that soothes. 
I have often wondered why some enter- 
prising person doesn’t track the germ, bottle 
it, and advertise it—‘ for insomnia and that 
harried feeling, try our extract of govern- 
ment contracts.’ ” 

Thorold laughed and sat up. 

“Oh, that’s not quite true, I assure you,” 
he said. “ Everybody on government con- 
tracts is working too hard just now, if 
anything.” 

“T know,” said Phillip. ‘“ That’s what 
makes it amusing. I quoted popular opin- 
ion. Popular opinion has the same bright 
idea about staff work. When we have come 
off a solid twenty-two-hour spell over 
there, we love to pick up a paper and read 
the jolly bits about our dances and gay 
times and general indolence.”’ 

“In this particular case, too,” went on 
Thorold, “there are exceptional circum- 
stances. That infernal paper, that infernal 
half-million-pound cache, has come between 
me and gas solvents.” 

“ And you scientific squareheads are sup- 
posed to have the detached mind! I don’t 
want to win easy money, but I will wager 
all I have to spare that you haven't slept 
since we got back this morning.”’ 

“ No-o, not a wink. Why—have you?” 

“ Beautifully. After we had breakfast 
here I wended my way, as a pretty lady 
novelist might say, to the portals of my 
hotel. I sought my bed, slept like a clock, 
and woke like one. Lunched, a little late, 
but that didn’t save the lunch. I took the 
sun this afternoon, did a few other things, 
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and now I am here ready for the very 
finest you can do in dinners.” 

“You’re a wonderful chap, Phillip! 
Haven’t you been worrying at all?” 

“T forgot how to worry at an early age. 
Some acquaintance with German artillery 
has confirmed my attitude. It’s sheer waste 
of good emotional tissue to indulge in a 
gloomy, suicidal worry, if a large, meaty 
shell is going to come along and cut you 
off before the worst has happened.” 

“ And matters like this—what do you do 
with them?” 

“T do them up neatly, put them away 
into a pigeonhole, and remark: ‘ You will 
have my earnest and best-applied attention 
when I have slept, had luncheon, and eaten 
Jimmy’s dinner.’ ” 

“ Then you haven’t given up hope yet? 
To me, success seems quite beyond reason. 
I’ve turned it all round in my head, but 
since we have lost that map and the direc- 
tions, we have lost our chances—that’s how 
I view it. Can you see any possible way 
to success?” 

“ Oh, I haven’t had dinner yet. I’m not 
scheduled to think of the cache until after 
dinner.” 

Thorold laughed in spite of himself. 

“You shall have a good dinner the mo- 
ment Miss Cicely arrives,”’ he promised. 

“Ah!” said Phillip languidly. “ Miss 
Cicely—you haven’t heard from her yet?” 

“Phone — apart from private house 
phone—still out of order. But should I? 
She went to the hospital to sleep, like you; 
no doubt to lunch like you, too, and gener- 
ally recoup. She will come back for the 
night. You remember my mother asked 
her to sleep here, and the car should have 
brought her by now.” 

“Good! Cudd will be with her. Fine 
place this, Jimmy!” 

“Why insist on Cudd? Is there—” 

“How would you warm it in winter with- 
out a fire? Oh, I see those radiator things. 
It’s really most cozy.” 

“ But keep to the point, Phillip. Why—” 

“ It’s more than cozy,” said Cicely from 
the door. “It has an air. It looks ”— 
Cicely looked at Thorold—“ like you.” 

The young men stood up. It was obvious 
that Thorold liked things to look like him— 
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when Cicely thought they did. He went 
forward at once. 

“Well, it should be like Jimmy — he 
made it,” said Phillip. 

Cicely turned to Thorold. 

“TI was sent, primarily, to bring you to 
dinner; but I want to hear how you made 
it, and I want to see it all.” 

“ Phillip should have said that I adapted 
it. It was actually an old stable. I refitted 
it, enlarged it, put that bay over there— 
for experiments and laboratory work—so 
that it could be cut off from the general 
study effect of the room. I built those re- 
cesses at the end, the retort cupboard, the 
stock cupboard, the stink cupboard—” 

“What is a stink cupboard?”—from 
Cicely. 

“ Just what its name implies. When we 
have finished an experiment with some acid 
or compound, and the retort holding the 
fluid is still giving off vapor, we put it into 
the stink cupboard and let it vapor itself 
to extinction.” 

They were walking about the big and 
lofty room as they spoke. It was a splendid 
room — habitable, book-lined, armchaired, 


and cozy, like a study, but a laboratory, 
too, with its recesses, its racks and tables of 
retorts and test-tubes and the rest. Thorold 
opened the door of the stink cupboard. 
“You see there is pretty ample vent to 
carry the noxious vapors away,” he ex- 


plained. “We Simply shut the door, and 
the thing is muzzled.” 

“I suppose this cupboard is very neces- 
sary at times?” 

“Very. Some of the things we put in 
here are efficient man-killers. While we 
handle them we use masks—there they are, 
hanging in a row in the laboratory recess— 
but masks are not helpful for delicate ex- 
periments.” 

“Tt would be unfortunate if the gas 
balked at the vent and back-fired through 
the cupboard door,” said Phillip. 

Thorold smiled. 

“That can’t happen. The door is a 
patent one. It isn’t quite air-proof—noth- 
ing is guite—but it’s about as air-proof and 
gas-proof as anything can be. Once that 
door is shut, nothing, or next to nothing, 
can get through.” 
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Thorold turned, speaking eagerly to 
Cicely, with delight at his own design and 
craftsmanship in his heart. 

“These windows may interest you, Miss 
Cicely. You must look at them now before 
inexorable lighting orders make us shutter 
them. They are rather high—that is to 
throw down an even, uninterrupted light. 
They are of patent crystal, in case some 
untoward concussion might break them.” 

He picked up a book and threw it at one 
of the windows. The glass did not even 
star. 
“We don’t want to try now, but I am 
willing to wager that you’d find it intensely 
difficult to make a hole in one of those 
panes. For certain experiments the air 
must be practically still, and we daren’t get 
a draft through a cracked window. For the 
same reason all these windows lock, and so 
does the door. This place at will, can be 
hermetically sealed.” 

Thorold pulled a little lever in the wall. 
The door shut with a muffled bump. Some- 
where in the big room a window shut, also. 

“The room is hermetically sealed now,” 
he said, smiling at Cicely and Phillip. 

“ And yet,” said the girl, the nurse in 
her thrilled by the working and workman- 
like facts, “ and yet the air is quite good.” 

“ We have to have air, naturally,” replied 
Thorold. ‘“ Even chemists can’t do away 
with the problem of breathing. But here 
we try to obtain air that is as moveless as 
possible. There are ventilators in the roof. 
They pass the air through valves and 
screens, until there is practically no cur- 
rent. They make it possible to keep alive 
when the door and windows are locked. 
The ventilators can be locked, too, if 
exigencies demand.” 

“T see the reason of radiators,” com- 
mented Phillip. ‘ No chimney draft, with 
radiators!” 

“That is one reason. Another is that we 
can’t possibly have an exposed fire in a 
room where all manner of experiments, 
some of them dealing with explosives, are 
conducted. Another reason of the radia- 
tors is that we can fix our temperature. 
Electric light, too,.you see. Electric fur- 
naces for heating—we are thoroughly up- 
to-date; but I’m afraid the subject is not so 
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up-to-date as dinner, for which Phillip is 
pining.” 

They walked toward the door. 

“ A most bewitching room!” said Cicely 
enthusiastically. 

“Tt has all the attractions of a well-fur- 
nished tomb,” said Phillip. “ Jimmy has 
only to lock his windows and doors and 
ventilators, open his stink cupboard, con- 
jure up a vapor, and die luxuriously.” 

“ Hunger has made you funereal,” said 
Thorold, opening the door for his guests. 

As they crossed the lichened and flagged 
garden to the house, the chemist explained 
how happily the old stable had fitted into 
the necessities of things. 

“I don’t always want to be as far away 
as the works to do my experiments, and yet 
experiments don’t make a home comforta- 
ble. The old stable was quite the happiest 
means—completely apart from the house, 
yet only thirty yards from it. It fitted in 
splendidly.” 

Thorold’s mother was a delightful person. 
She had a fine and gracious house, and she 
made her guests welcome in a fine and 
gracious manner. The primary fact weigh- 
ing with the tall and dignified lady was 
that the guests had been invited to the 
hospitality of her home. She never abused 
her hospitality with the slightest air of 
curiosity, veiled or outspoken, or the slight- 
est sense of chilliness. 

Thus, if she had any thoughts about 
Nurse Cicely—her advent and her part in 
the vaguely-told story of the night’s do- 
ings—she did not serve up those thoughts 
at meals. She made the dinner homelike 
and delightful. She talked of many things, 
and talked of them in captivating fashion. 
She was apparently one of the few living 
Englishwomen who did not use the govern- 
ment — its crimes or its virtues — as the 
backbone of all social intercourse. 

Furthermore, Mrs. Thorold was of the 
school of women who can use their own 
minds. She did not examine pedigrees be- 
fore she examined personalities. She relied 
upon her knowledge of human nature to 
judge those with whom she came in contact, 
those who came to her house. She formed 
her own opinion of Cicely, and it was good. 
That, and her trust in her son, enabled her 
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to take the nurse completely into the radius 
of her regard. 

Only once did she seem to bring anything 
like a jarring note into the bright congress 
of the table, and that was not her fault, but 
perhaps Phillip’s. 

“ And did you have the rest you needed 
at the hospital—a good, undisturbed 
sleep?” she asked Cicely. 

Cicely, about to answer, looked up to 
find Phillip’s smiling but curiously keen 
eyes upon her. She paused a little. 

“ My sleep was quite good,” she said. 
“T feel another man after it.” 

They all smiled. 

“ My sleep was quite good, too,” said 
Phillip with a curious emphasis. 

As he spoke, the girl and he exchanged 
a quick glance; but nobody noticed the in- 
terchange. Thorold began to talk of the 
novels of Joseph Conrad, and the moment 
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Tue big laboratory was luxuriously cozy. 
Thorold’s servant had fastened the light- 
proof shutters across the windows. . Cur- 
tains were drawn over the recesses; with 
the books and the shaded lights the large 
room radiated comfort. 

“ Well now, Phillip,” said Thorold from 
his chair, “ you’ve had your dinner. Hav- 
ing satisfied your carnal cravings, perhaps 
you will satisfy my mental anxieties. Now 
your theories about this half - million 
cache!” 

Phillip sat deep in a low, easy chair. He 
was pulling serenely at a small but rather 
perfect cigar. 

“TI am theoryless,” he drawled. “I was 
never one of your specialists in theory. 
Theories always seemed to me ‘ past mili- 
tary age.’ You've only to scratch a retired 
colonel in a club and you come upon a 
perfectly seething substratum of theory. 
Theories—” 

“ Don’t be eloquent—be helpful,” plead- 
ed Thorold. “ You told me—” 

“ Phillip,” said Cicely, “stop being 
Phillip and come to facts.” 

The glittering staff-lieutenant laughed at 
the pretty nurse. 

“ Ah!” he said. 


“ Facts! That is an- 
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other matter. If Jimmy had only men- 
tioned the blessed word ‘ facts’ I should 
have understood. The facts of the case are 
the things to work on, but theories—” 

“ Then you think that there are facts and 
that they will help?” 

“ Jimmy, you know as well as I do that 
facts are here; and when facts are about 
they have to be made to help.” 

“No, I don’t see that at all. The facts 
are here, but they are too gloomy. We 
have lost the plans and directions, for they 
were utterly destroyed in that fire. What 
can we do now? Aren’t we utterly lost, 
too?” 

“The Germans, also, have lost those 
plans.” 

“ Of course, of course—but you yourself 
told us that they could write over to Rotter- 
dam, using the code word we have not got, 
and get a fresh supply of plans. On the 
other hand, what can we do? They know 
we can do nothing.” 

“ Well,” said Phillip slowly, “do you 
think they’ve got those plans already?” 

“No, that couldn’t have happened yet. 
They have only had two days—three at 
the most. Rotterdam could not have sent 
the new plans yet. To send them won’t 
be easy, either, I take it.” 

“Not very. Let us say the Germans 
won’t have those papers for two more days, 
perhaps not for three. Item one in our 
facts—we have two or three days clear to 
act.” 

“ But if we have nothing to act on? Be 
sensible, my dear fellow.” 

“Praise Heaven for three days—the 
Marne took not much more, and look what 
happened then! We must handle our days 
as an asset.” 

“Very well. 
you can offer?” 

Phillip looked deliberately at Cicely. 

“ We will take item number two. There 
are certain things about this business, even 
though the papers have been lost, which 
seem unusual. What do you think, Miss 
Cicely? Have you anything to offer?” 

“T rather agree with— Jimmy,” said 
Cicely. 

She and the chemist exchanged a glance 
—a glance with something of blushes in it. 


What next? Is that all 
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“ Do you?” said Phillip. “ Are you cer- 
tain? When you said at dinner that you: 
had slept well were you reserving some- 
thing, or did I imagine it?” 

“Oh!” said Cicely. She thought. “ Yes, 
I reserved something.” 

Phillip blew out a deep cloud of smoke. 

“T knew imagination wasn’t my long 
cue. Will you tell—but no. I will tell you 
why you hesitated. Actually you slept well; 
the ill was after sleeping. You came back 
from—say, lunch; anyhow after an inter- 
val. You entered your room. On the 
threshold you stood and gasped. Some one 
had entered your room. Jt had been com- 
pletely ransacked.” 

Cicely sat up in amazement. 

“‘ How ever did you know that?” 

Phillip waved an easy hand. 

“ A mere nothing! A mere bagatelle!” 

“ But, my dear old thing,” said Thorold, 
“ if you’re right, how did you know?” 

“Oh, quite simple!” said Phillip. “ You 
see I had lunch. I went for a walk—”’ 

“You saw the brutes!” cried Cicely. 

“No, I didn’t see them. J came back 
and found that my room had been com- 
pletely ransacked.” 

Thorold stood up rather excitedly. 

“ Phillip, this is astounding, but what 
does it mean?” 

“We will go into committee and find 
out,” said Phillip urbanely. “ Are you going 
to walk about, Jimmy? Now we're in com- 
mittee. Miss Cicely, please!” 

“Well, there’s no more than you said. 
They ransacked my room neatly but quite 
completely. That is all.” 

“In general, yes; but would you mind 
amplifying details? For instance, the things 
that seemed to have most of their atten- 
tion—were they letter-boxes, wallets, and- 
all that sort of thing, where you might keep 
things hidden?” 

Nurse Cicely looked at the young officer 
intently. 

“ That’s quite right,” she said. 
you?” 

“Just about the same. All the secret 
recesses of my kit and my correspondence- 
box were explored.” 

Cicely nodded. She seemed to under- 
stand. 


“ And 
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“ Nothing else to report? No other— 
interference?” 

“No,” agreed Cicely. 
at all.” 

Phillip sank behind his cigar-smoke. 

“ Jimmy,” he said presently, ‘‘ what do 
you deduce from it all?” 

“Nothing to any practical purpose. 
They know we've lost the plans, of course. 
That fellow saw all that happened by the 
burning car. They might think we had 
taken copies, but hardly that. What time 
had we to take copies of cipher? They 
might be wanting to prevent us putting our 
story before the local headquarters, but—” 

“ But they didn’t try to kill us,” inter- 
jected Phillip. ‘ The best way to stop us 
causing further trouble, especially trouble 
with a headquarters in it, would be to kill 
us. They haven’t killed us, or even at- 
tempted slaughter, so that knocks that line 
of reasoning on the head. What is our 
next line?” 

Thorold seemed to be a little hot. 
mopped his head. 

“No, Phillip,” he said, “ this criminal 
reasoning is beyond me. I can’t see any 
object in it all.” 

“Let us go back to the slaughtering- 
point. Killing would seem to be their best 
line of action. Killing would put us out 
of the plot at once. Why didn’t they kill 
us? It wasn’t because of affection, or fear 
of the consequences, obviously. There 
must have been some practical reason for 
letting a lad like me live. I argue that it 
might have been a mistake in tactics to kill 
me before they were certain of you two. 
To kill me would be to startle other vic- 
tims. You might take steps that would 
spoil their game.” 

“To protect ourselves?” 

“To protect something they wanted 
badly—to hide it, destroy it, or hand it 
over to the military authorities.” 

Thorold, in a nervous walk, stopped in 
front of Phillip. 

“ Protect something! My dear soul, you 
can’t possibly be referring to that paper, 
the only thing we have concerning this 
business ?”’ 

“If you find out something else I have 
been referring to, you are a clever man, 


“ Nothing else 


He 
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Jimmy,” said Phillip. “ And why shouldn’t 
I refer to Brandt’s paper?” 

“ Because it’s quite worthless— you 
know that. We've examined every line 
with the greatest care several times. We 
huve decided that it contains nothing ex- 
cept the directions that led us to the cata- 
combs and the plans; and since we have 
lost them we have lost the rubber. Why, 
you have decided that yourself more than 
once.” 

“A wise man can always change his 
mind in the face of powerful persuasion. I 
think those Germans have been persuading 
powerfully. I hope you have the paper on 
you, Jimmy?” 

It had been agreed that Thorold, as the 
possessor of a fixed abode and safes and 
lock-up places, should keep the paper for 
the present, Jimmy put his hand in his 
breast pocket. 

“ Yes, of course I have. I haven’t locked 
it away yet.” 

He produced the paper from his pocket. 
Phillip took it. 

“ Possibly you are right, Phillip,” Jimmy 
said thoughtfully. “ It does seem as if they 
want the paper. Yes, they are working to 
an end. They have narrowed down the 
locality, as far as you two are concerned, to 
your bodies. They have made certain that 
the paper is not in your rooms. They know 
that it must be on either one of you, or on 
me, or in my rooms. They have drawn 
what you called a barrage ring round this 
leboratory. They know certainly that if a 
paper was kept in any one of our rooms it 
must now be in my room. That—” 

“ Are you certain?” asked Phillip. 

“ Of what? Of my theory?” 

“Of your room,” said Phillip. 

Thorold stopped in front of the young 
man. 

““ My dear chap, I’ve been in it all day.” 

“ Not at dinner-time,” said Cicely evenly. 

Thorold looked wildly about his room. 

“Oh, no, no! They couldn’t have come 
in here. How could they? I don’t see any 
signs—”’ 

“What did you do with your pistol, 
Jimmy?” Phillip inquired. 

Thorold dashed to a drawer in his desk. 

“ It’s gone!” he cried. 
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“They took mine, too,” said Phillip. 
“ They were determined we should be un- 
armed at a critical moment.” 

Thorold, without a word, ran to the door 
of the laboratory. He jerked at the handle. 

“ My God, Phillip!” he called. 

Phillip sat in his chair. 

“ From the general fogginess of the air,” 
he said, “your patent ventilators are 
locked, too; also your windows.” 

Thorold sprang across the room to his 
patent levers. They moved with a particu- 
lar nervelessness in his hands. 

“ Not merely locked,” he cried. 
levers are broken!” 


XX 


THOROLD stood quietly, cool and unex- 
cited, the scientist in him working with 
assurance. 

“ T’ve built a very good trap for the bene- 
fit of those brutes. They’ve got us neatly 
in an air-tight tin, as it were. They'll at- 
tack us, of course; but how?” 

“Something quiet,” said Phillip, getting 
up. “ They’ll have no need to waste energy 
or risk disturbance or ask for trouble by 
using noisy methods. How about the air?” 

“Tt will last us for hours. This is a big 
place. Breathing will become extremely 
unpleasant, but it would last until daylight, 
and then—” 

“Then it won’t be the air. It will be 
something else. A bomb? No, not a bomb, 
not if they want that paper badly. They'll 
need to use something that is fatal but 
not destructive. They must get something 
lethal into the room.” 

Thorold laughed a little. He had gone 
over to Cicely, and was standing very close 
to her. 

“Dear old Phillip!” he said. “ Don’t 
you realize that if this place is hermetically 
sealed for us, it is hermetically sealed for 
them?” 

“ Quite positive?” asked Phillip. 

He was walking across the room. At the 
desk he picked up the telephone wire. It 
hed been snipped off somewhere near the 
wall. He paused for a moment, undecided, 
and then walked over to the stink cupboard. 

“ Thorold, old sport,” he called, “ come 
over here—not Cicely. Cicely will have my 
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undying gratitude if she stays as far away 
as possible.” 

Nurse Cicely stayed; Thorold came. 

“ Look at your hermetically sealed abode 
of smells,” said Phillip. 

Thorold looked down and exclaimed. At 
the foot of the cupboard door was a row 
of holes bored into the wood. 

“‘ And there’s a vent inside connecting us 
with the outer world.” 

“And those holes are at the bottom!” 
said Thorold. He looked at Phillip. “ Gas!” 
he breathed. “ German gas, a gas heavier 
than air—poison gas!” 

Phillip was listening. From inside the 
cupboard there came a curious hissing noise, 
a noise with certain dull, eructating reports 
in it. Phillip looked at Thorold. 

“T heard that first on April 22, 1915, 
when the Germans forced the French back 
northeast of Ypres and uncovered the flank 
of the Canadian division. That was the 
sound that first brought real hate for Ger- 
many into the hearts of our boys. It was 
more distant then.” 

“Tt is the same now,” said Thorold, 
“though it is nearer. They’re discharging 
a gas-cylinder down that vent!” 

Even as he spoke the young men got the 
first beastly whiff of poison gas. Thorold 
caught hold of Phillip and ran him to the 
end of the room near Cicely. 

“ Stay there!” he called. “I'll deal with 
this. Luckily there are masks!” 

He ran forward, twitched aside the cur- 
tain screening the laboratory recess; but 
there were no masks. The Germans had 
not made so obvious a mistake as to leave 
them. 

Cicely shuddered lightly. Phillip brought 
a long library ladder forward. 

“ Get to the top of that, Cicely,” he said.. 
“Tt might not rise very high. Sometimes 
it doesn’t.” 

Cicely climbed, and both turned to watch 
Thorold and the room. There was already 
a yellow-green haze about the stink cup- 
board. They knew it was death. 

They continued to watch Thorold. It 
was his moment for action now—his alone. 
He did not hesitate. Like many English- 
men, he was slow in theory, but unerring 
and swift in action. 
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He went across the room with rapid 
steps. He went into the recess that he had 
named as his store. He was there no more 
than seconds. When he came out he had a 
big syringe and a glass jar of some sort of 
fluid in his hand. 

He put the jar down, waved his hand 
back to them, and laughed. Truly this was 
his moment! As he laughed he plunged the 
syringe into the jar, withdrew it, and di- 
rected the jet toward the yellow-green haze. 

As he squirted, the haze melted and 
dimmed. He continued steadily to squirt. 

In five minutes he was with them, laugh- 
ing, triumphant. There was a thick reek 
of chemicals in the air, but there was no 
poison. 

“ After all,” he cried, ‘“ I haven’t wasted 
my time on government work! My job was 
gas solvents. I have just tested my gas 
solvent, and the test has been thoroughly 
successful. There is no more danger!” 

They paused. Each was thinking the 
same thing. 

. “TT should have said that there was no 
more danger from gas,” Thorold said rue- 
fully. “Those men will no doubt break 


into this room presently—with masks on, 
of course—and we are entirely unarmed.” 
Phillip went over and stood under one 
of the windows. 
“ Which of these windows most infringes 
the lighting laws which you say are so in- 


exorable, Jimmy?” he asked. “ This one 
seems to be on the street side.” 

“ Yes, it is,” cried Thorold. “ And you 
can take down the shutters from the in- 
side.” 

“T see!” said Phillip dryly. “ I’m going 
to. Will you take all the shades off the 
electric lights? Cut ’em off, get ‘em off any- 
how. I want light, dazzling oceans of light. 
Good! Good!” He was working as he 
spoke. “I hope your special constables are 
of a most eager and militant breed!” 

“They are. I’ve thought them fiends 
up to this; but now—” 

“ There are moments when one can love 
them, and this is such a moment!” 

They stood looking up at the bare win- 
dow shining in the glare of ten large, ex- 


posed electric lights. 


“ There is more than a quarter moon on, 
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so we are not being entirely dastardly,” 
said Phillip. 

They had not long to wait. 

“ What’s that?” cried Cicely. 

There was a drumming uproar “-with- 
out,” as the plays have it. 

“It is unmistakable,” said Phillip. “ No 
German spy would have the courage or the 
artistry to make so infernal a noise. It is 
the clarion call of duty sounded by a thor- 
oughly enraged special.” 

There was a hammering and rattling at 
the laboratory door. 

“ Hans outwitted!” said Phillip. 
the police. Cicely, we’re through!” 


XXI 


PHILLIP came into Thorold’s breakfast- 
room looking as if war were not, and only 
clothes were king. He had had Brandt’s 
paper with him overnight, and now he 
handed it to Thorold. 

“ You keep this now, Jimmy,” he said. 
“T’m going to my rooms for ten minutes.” 

Thorold and Cicely looked up at him. 
They felt that this was the morning after 
a very terrible experience, while Phillip 
looked as if a dance had happened yester- 
day evening, and a garden-party was all 
that mattered to-day. All the same, Phil- 
lip was infectious. They smiled at him. 

“ Haven’t you just come from your 
rooms?” asked Thorold mildly. 

“ Not those. I mean my London billet.” 
Thus he dismissed a journey of a couple of 
hundred miles there and back. 

“Has anything particular happened?” 
asked Cicely. 

“Nothing at all. And you—a good 
night? That’s fine! Bit of a bore, but I 
must look into my place, and come out 
again. I shall be with you by five o’clock. 
And—” 

“ Yes, Phillip?” 

“TI think it will be wisest for me to take 
your car, Jimmy.” 

“My car? Phillip, you’re too good!” 

“ T don’t like to leave that nice car about 
with these boches in the air. Also, train 
journeys might beget accidents that would 
cut you off from my good advice. Also, I 
like your car.” 

Thorold looked closely at Phillip. 


“ It’s 
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“ What’s behind this move, Phillip? Last 
night you said that perhaps there might be 
something in Brandt’s paper to give us a 
clue. You have had the paper all night. 
Now you offer no suggestion, but you go 
to London—for ten minutes. Tell me, have 
you found anything in Brandt’s paper, 
Phillip?” 

“T am going to London for ten minutes 
to find out,” said Phillip. 

“ You'll tell us nothing more?” 

“ T’ve nothing more to tell. It may even 
be that at five o’clock I shall have some- 
thing less to tell. Why not, for the sake 
of our rosy optimism, leave the matter over 
until five o’clock? Tea will brace us against 
the rebuffs of the world, anyhow.” 

Phillip went to London with Thorold’s 
car and Cudd. While he was away, Thorold 
and Cicely decided to stay within doors. 
The big laboratory was pleasant, there was 
no reason for leaving it, and indeed there 
might be danger in doing so. Moreover, 
they would be together there, alone and un- 
interropted. This last consideration, though 
perhaps they did not realize it, was more 
important to them even than the avoidance 
of German spies bent on slaughter. 

They sat and chatted, or moved about, 
and Thorold told the girl of the things in 
the room, explained the meaning of certain 
appliances, and talked of the scope and 
romantic grandeur of the chemist’s work. 
He did not think it particularly romantic 
or grand, but then the worker never does. 
All the same, the craft that can bring out 
of a little fluid, out of a watch-glass of 
crystals, out of a test-tube of colored liquid, 
the germs of things that might mean sud- 
den death to hundreds, or longer life to 
multitudes, or the opening up of great in- 
dustries, or the means of battling with the 
secret enemies of man—such a craft has 
in it a passion and romance more passionate 
and grand than most crafts. 

Cicely thought so. As Thorold, growing 
quick and enthusiastic, explained, as his 
fine, nervous hands showed her the means 
and mysteries of his calling, his figure 
seemed to grow finer and more noble. He 
had an almost heroic mold in her eyes. 

And being quite human also, she liked 
the clean, sharp lines of his face, the warm 
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intelligence of his eyes—as she had liked 
them during all these weeks when they had 
met and passed as strangers. The way his 
close, crisp hair curled about his temples 
filled her with delight. 

To Thorold the nearness of the girl was 
more than a delight. Yet again, as always, 
he was filled with wonder at her poise, her 
agile slenderness, the soft, fine roundness of 
her capable body. He was filled with won- 
der at the fire and delicacy of her face, 
the cool, golden purity of her coloring, the 
wit and vivacity of her mind. 

If it had seemed to her that this labora- 
tory was his, peculiarly fitted to him, he 
thought that he could not conceive a being 
and a spirit seemingly so right in its pres- 
ence in this room. She moved amid its big, 
efficient spaciousness like a goddess in her 
habitual temple. It fitted her—all of it 
fitted her. In fact, it fitted them both. 

“ All this might have been made for you, 
Cicely,” he said quietly. “‘ As a background 
it might have been built for you.” 

“ But—that is what I said of you!” 

Thorold smiled at her. He looked about 
his wide room. 

“ Perhaps, then, we have an affinity?” 

He was looking at her very closely. Her 
little chin went up; the curve of her throat 
was adorable. She glanced into his eyes, 
and there was a superb confusion, a deli- 
cious boldness, in the bright depths of her 
own. 

“ Js there a ‘ perhaps’?” she asked softly. 

“ You like this room to be your room, 
peculiarly yours?” 

“It is your room—yes!” 

“ Our room—is that it?” 

She looked at him again, smiling a little, 
blushing a little. She put her hand on his 
sleeve. : 

“ Our room—always,” she whispered. 

He took her hand, kissed her fingers. 

“Tt is—it always has been. Affinities, in 
rooms or souls—you can’t keep them 

“Why should you?” she said, laughing. 
“T love it—” 

“ And me?” 

Pretty throat—how warm and sweet it 
was when she tilted her head to laugh! 

“You can’t possibly separate a‘finities,” 
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she laughed. “ You and this room are 
one—I love it!” 

Thorold laughed too. 

“ Well, I can’t wed the room, or kiss it, 
but—” 

He kissed what he could of the triple 
affinity. She held him strongly, and took 
and gave kisses, too. 


XXII 


Puritiip got back from London in time 
for tea with the engaged couple at five 
o'clock; but he did not seem to see any 
particular change in Cicely or Jimmy. He 
also had his own peculiar satisfaction; and 
one’s own peculiar satisfactions blind one’s 
eyes to the immensities happening on other 
portions of the old oblate spheroid. He 
noticed that Cicely and Jimmy seemed to 
have a sort of magnetic attraction to each 
other. It was, perhaps, not really neces- 
sary to notice more. 

“Well, my glittering staff-lieutenant,” 
Thorold asked cherfully, “ have you solved 
the riddle? Are you ready to lead us to 
the spot where the half-million of gold and 
silver is hidden?” 

Phillip put up a hand well manicured, 
but horrified. 

“No, no, no, my dear old bewitched 
Jimmy! That’s not the way at all. That 
simply botches things. That simply de- 
stroys the neat thread which, with enor- 
mous labor, I have worked out. That is 
utterly the wrong attitude. Your pose is 
to be the pose of the slightly oaken-headed 
Watson. ‘ My dear Sherlock,’ you begin, 
‘I confess that having turned over every 
fact of this inscrutable matter in the pri- 
vacy of my stink cupboard, I must admit 
myself baffled. I am utterly and inexplica- 
bly baffled. This is the worst baffle since 
last month’s mystery. I am beaten—I must 
come to you!’ Having said that you sink 
into a chair, despairing, and I proceed to 
tell your fortune, or the number of murder- 
ers, by cigar-ashes and thé mud on your 
boots.” 

Thorold chuckled. 

“I suppose that is merely Phillip’s man- 
ner of saying he wants to begin at the be- 
ginning.” 

Phillip rose and shook Cicely’s hand. 
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“ With all my heart I thank you, Cicely! 
See what you have done for my poor friend. 
He sees things. Mental ginger has been 
born in him!” 

Thorold sat deeper in his chair, and 
laughed. 

“ Well, really, Phillip, in spite of all this, 
we are enormously anxious. We must beat 
those brutes. Suppose, in spite of every- 
thing, you do begin at the beginning.” 

“T will,” agreed Phillip. ‘“ The begin- 
ning is the fact that we thought that by 
losing the plans we had lost all chance of 
finding the hidden half-million, and the 
Germans began to persuade us that perhaps 
we hadn’t. They began to trouble us again, 
instead of leaving us to our dejection. As 
I said, if they wanted to stop our causing 
trouble at headquarters or anywhere—if 
that was their idea, they might have killed 
us. They showed a curious reticence. On 
the other hand, they did show us that there 
was something about us, something we pos- 
sessed, which they wanted badly. As you 
happen to know all about this part,*I will 
spare you details.” 

Phillip put his hand across. Thorold un- 
derstood. He handed over the cipher paper 
of the German spy. 

“ Obviously, the only thing about us that 
the Germans could value was this paper. 
Their eagerness was curious. We knew, 
and they knew, too, that we had lost the 
vital plans, and therefore ought to consider 
ourselves helpless. They knew, and we 
knew, that they could get duplicate plans of 
the cache from Rotterdam, and we couldn’t. 
Yet they persisted almost viciously in their 
attempts to get this paper—intact. We in- 
sist on the ‘ intact.’ If, to mention another 
point, they had feared we might use this 
paper to block the entrance of the duplicate 
plans into England, they might easily have 
stopped us by employing something en- 
tirely destructive—like a bomb.” 

Phillip held up a finger. 

“ Point one in thread of circumstantial 
evidence—they wanted this paper, whole.” 

A second finger went up. 

“ Point two—why? Well, cutting out 
any side issues, we must agree that they 
wanted the paper because there is some- 
thing valuable written on it. They proba- 














bly do not know exactly what it is, but they 
know enough to know that it would help 
them once they saw the paper. We will 
add, as a foot-note, that for them to possess 
the paper intact would be to have certain 
information which would be valuable to 
them if the duplicate plans did not come 
through.” 

Phillip paused and looked at them. 

“ Are you carried away by my logic?” 
he asked. 

“Tt all sounds highly feasible,” said 
Thorold dryly. 

“ The heart of a fish! We will go on.” 
Another finger went up. “ Point three is 
obvious, then. It is that the paper con- 
tains some reference — some direction, in 
fact—relating to the secret cache in which 
five hundred thousand pounds in money and 
plate, to say nothing of other things, is 
hidden.” 

He opened out all his hand. 

“ Points four and five are that we have 
missed this reference in our readings, and 
that we have now to discover where and 

@ 
what this reference is. I am perfectly clear 
to every one in my audience?” 

Cicely spoke. 

“ Not one of us fails to follow the argu- 
ment—or to enjoy the graceful manner of 
the expositor.” 

“You were always kind to me, Cicely,” 
said Phillip. He lifted the paper. “ Now 
to find the secret in Brandt’s cipher: Here 
is the paper. I have already read it to you, 
and you may remember that it begins: 
‘War cache—England—directions to find 
fuli plans and data.’ A line of figures fol- 
lows. I won’t read the rest, for I’ve found 
that the secret lies in this heading. Now, 
does either of you find anything hidden in 
that?” 

They came and stood by his shoulder, 
looking down at the paper. 

“ Jimmy?” 

“ Nothing at all.” 

“ Cicely?” 

“There must be something of course, 
but—” 

“That is a wretched, low, despicable, 
mean, horrible, loathly, feminine device. 
You are hedging, Cicely!” said Phillip. — 
Cicely tossed her head. 
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“T won’t hedge,” she cried. ‘“ There is 
only one line with some vagueness in it. 
That!” 

She put her finger on the line of figures, 
which ran thus: 


pp/39/.908352. 


“ And that, I think, is the voice of sheer 
ignorance,” said Phillip. 

“Perhaps. It certainly means nothing to 
me. Does it mean anything?” 

‘“ Jimmy?” asked Phillip. ‘“ What do 
you make of ‘ pp/39/.998352 ’?” 

“I take that for a sort of code number,” 
said Thorold. “ Possibly the index of this 
paper, or of the matter written on it—a ref- 
erence to a folio, or file, I should say.” 

“ Jimmy, you see,” said Phillip to Cicely, 
“understands the official habit of mind.” 

“But is Jimmy right or am I?” 

Phillip grinned at them. 

“ Both of you are right,” he said. 

“This is thoroughly exciting, Phillip,” 
said Thorold. “Go on!” 

“ Like Cicely,” continued Phillip, “ that 
line of figures struck me as the enigmatical 
point. Being acquainted with the official 
mind and method —like you, Jimmy — it 
seemed to me to be no more than a code 
number relating to a file or something else 
garnished with red tape. ‘ .998352 ’— 
that’s quite governmental. Doesn’t it look 
rigid and red-tapy? You may not know 
the way of the civil service, Cicely, but the 
way of the civil service is to confuse the 
enemies of the king. One of the infallible 
ways of confusing enemies, the civil servant 
feels, is to fog them with index numbers. 
No C. S. would be guilty of marking a 
paper or a printed form with the simple 
numeral ‘1.’ That would be giving the 
game away to our foes. But mark a paper | 
* oor,’ and Germany is confounded for all 
time. In ‘.998352’ I thought I had caught 
the Potsdam civil servant confounding us 
for all time.” 

“| hate to spoil a process of deduction,” 
said Thorold; “ but of course you proved it 
to be nothing of the sort.” 

“Verily. The point nine nine and the 
rest looked all right. I guessed it must be 
an index number; but the ‘ pp/39 ’ struck 
me as spoiling the tout ensemble—eh? I 
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spent a lot of last night turning it upside 
down and other ways. It didn’t seem to 
fit anything I knew. It had no father or 
mother, and no hand to guide me, so to 
speak. It was a great anxiety to me. Until 
I remembered—” 

He put his hand into his pocket. 

“ What?” asked Thorold. 

“ A map,” said Phillip. 

He pulled out a clay-stained, crumpled, 
dirty, linen-backed thing—a map. 

“ First I remembered maps in the whole- 
sale. Then I remembered one in detail. 
Now maps, especially staff maps, have their 
peculiarities. _They are marked, scribbled 
on, and generally misused. Some staff 
maps in particular, are ruled with many 
lines from top to bottom and from side to 
side. These lines are generally numbered 
or lettered in the margins. Naturally, as 
they cross the map, the lines make a num- 
ber of little squares. These squares are 


usually numbered, in the squares them- 
selves. All this—the line drawing and the 
squaring—is done for gunnery work, survey 
work, and various things needing military 
accuracy. Puzzling over ‘ pp/39 ’ I thought 


of the lines and squares; and I thought par- 
ticularly of a certain map I had.” 

He spread out on Thorold’s desk the map 
he held. 

It was a large map, marked by lines into 
a number of small squares. It was a map 
of a certain section of the eastern coast of 
England. They looked at it startled. It 
was a German map. 

“ Jimmy, would you please read the code 
or index number of this map?” said Phillip. 
“ There it is, up in that corner.” 

Jimmy read: 

“* Point nine nine eight three five two.’ 
My Lord, the index number!” 

“ Quite so. Now look at the lettering of 
the lines. A double alphabet, you note. 
‘ A, b, c, d,’ and the rest across the top. ‘ A, 
b, c, d,’ and so forth down the side. Follow 
the lines ‘ pp,’ and they lead to square 39.” 

“ Darlincove!” burst out Thorold. 
“ That’s about seventy-five miles from here. 
Great Huxley, that means that the half- 
million is hidden at Darlincove.” 

“ Not quite. It means that it is hidden 
somewhere in the square which contains 
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Darlincove. Somewhere within the five 
square miles of ‘ pp/39’ is our treasure. 
That’s the jolly little secret of Brandt’s 
paper, and that’s why those spies wanted to 
get hold of it. They are afraid we might 
guess—and I suppose, on the whole, we 
ought to have guessed sooner.” 

“Tf we hadn’t your map, we never 
could have guessed at all. How did you 
get it?” 

“A German staff-officer was killed in 
Flanders in the November of 1914. This 
was among his papers. The War Office, of 
course, has a number of such maps. I 
kept this as a curio.” 

“It is very carefully done,” said Thor- 
old. “Look at this—they’ve marked a 
filled-in well a mile outside this town. Our 
own maps don’t give it, and ninety-nine 
out of a hundred local inhabitants don’t 
know of it.” 

“ Yes, it’s beautifully done. If the Ger- 
mans ever landed, we should know to our 
cost how well they have done these things. 
The man who owned this map evidently 
hoped to land.” 

“ Well, now, we know where that cache 
is,” said Thorold with pleasure in his 
voice. 

“We know to within two or three miles 
where it isn’t,” said Phillip. 

“No, we can’t really be gloomy. We 
have a fixed space. That’s a great point. 
We start with some advantage. Remember, 
the spies probably don’t know that—yet.” 

“ And there might be other indications,” 
said Cicely. ‘“ We might hit on a clue. 
The paper—is there anything more in 
that?” 

Phillip handed it over. 

“Extract what virtue you can from it, 
Cicely,” he said. 

“ Meaning you think we won’t find any- 
thing more in it?” 

“* Meaning that I have, as far as I know, 
found nothing more in it. But, of course, 
that isn’t the final word.” 

Cicely took the paper and read it closely. 
She put it down presently. Apparently it 
had already yielded all its secrets. 

“ Still we can—in fact, we must—start 
work on that five-mile square, and hope 
for the best,” said Thorold. “ Half a mil- 
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lion in specie and plate—that isn’t an easy 
thing to carry. Somebody might have seen 
it being conveyed to the cache. They must 
have used a deal of transport. We could 
ask questions along that line.” 

“ They probably did their transport work 
secretly, at night,” urged Cicely. ‘“ And 
then this looks like a very lonely part of 
the coast.” 

“Tt is that,” said Thorold. “ I’ve been 
over it several times. It’s just the place 
they would choose, of course, and a place 
to make search difficult. But even then, 
because it’s bare—bare of houses, of woods, 
of bushes, of all that—that will be enough 
to make anything out of the way rather 
conspicuous. We might get a clue in that 
way. What do you think, Phillip?” 

“T agree with you—both of you. Also, 
can we help ourselves? Obviously we have 
to thank our stars that Providence and my 
brilliant mental attributes have given us 
even this clue. And we must act on it. 


There’s no hope that we can dig up the 
whole five square miles in the few days, or 
perhaps only one day, that we have at our 
disposal; but we can do our best and we 


can trust in luck.” 

“ And we had better not waste time,” 
said Thorold. 

“ Quite so; and we had better not run 
risks.” 

Phillip opened a little valise he had 
brought with him. He brought out five 
useful-looking automatic pistols, one of 
which was smaller than the others. 

“ This is for you, Cicely. I hope it will 
only serve as a decoration, but should you 
need it, it will be quite efficient. Two for 
you, Jimmy—since we seem to have the 
habit of losing them—and two for me. 
Here are cartridges.” 

“ How about Cudd?” 

“ You'll find Cudd bulging with artillery. 
He already has his.” 

“We must fix a time to start,” said 
Thorold. 

“TI thought we’d get to business—work- 
ing from Little Munden, just at the corner 
of the square there—somewhere about 
dawn to-morrow morning,” suggested the 
staff-lieutenant. 

“ Could we get there in time?” 
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“T think so. I have already wired for 
rooms at the Little Munden Inn for us all 
for to-night. I did it from town.” 

““ Well, of all the commanders-in-chief!” 

“Tt saved time, and also it did not raise 
the suspicion that a wire from here might 
raise.” 

“ You think things out well, Phillip!” 
said Cicely. 

“| was brought up on malted thought,” 
admitted the lieutenant. “I am thinking 
now, old things, that you will have to 
hurry. Cudd will be round with the car in 
seventeen minutes.” 

XXII 

OnE of life’s bitterest disillusionments is 
to study, almost with contempt, a small, 
neat square on a map, and then start a 
search over the five square miles of real 
thing the next morning. When Thorold 
and Cicely came out of the inn at Little 
Munden to face a large, raw area of mixed 
land, they were almost overwhelmed with 
the hopelessness of the immediate outlook. 

Phillip came out shiningly, smiled at the 
sun and them, and said: 

“We'd better start now, what? Which 
side of this road will you dig up, Jimmy?” 

Thorold swept his glance over the wide, 
flat, and rather insipid country. 

“T never knew creation was so big,” he 
laughed back. “ It’s baffling. I thought at 
first we’d have the car, but, by George, 
what will the car do? Where is it to go?” 

“‘ All the same,” said Phillip, “I think 
we'd best have the car. Let us do a sort of 
pilgrimage. Let Cudd drive us indolently 
over all the bucolic roads of this spacious 
kingdom of Golconda. We will keep our 
eyes open. We may not see the half-million 
lying in a heap, but we might be able to © 
fix certain points, plots, objectives, and the 
like as possible caching-places. Also, and 
abové all, we can note the tracts where five 
hundred thousand pounds could not pos- 
sibly be hidden. We shall thus eliminate 
the useless. We will also pray hard for 
luck, for I think we shall need a large 
packet of it.” 

Phillip had brought with him a large- 
scale ordnance map. On this he carefully 
plotted out a system of road travel, and, 
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going slowly, they shuttled backward and 
forward across the square, searching along 
what main roads there were, turning up— 
or, where that was not possible, walking up 
—side-tracks, cart-lanes, and even field- 
paths. 

Phillip was as light and eloquent and 
inconsequent as usual, but, even though 
they knew him well, they came to be aston- 
ished at the skill, patience, acumen, and 
care that lay hidden, as Thorold said, 
under his exquisite parting in the middle. 
It was somehow a different Phillip. He 
was cheery enough, but now his banter 
was not teasing. He was sedulously ac- 
cepting their suggestions, not attempting to 
prove them wrong with his airy rhetorical 
habit of elimination. He would take any 
point they offered and examine and analyze 
it, and go over the ground until the sug- 
gestion had been proved either empty or 
likely. 

He seemed to have an unappeasable love 
of search and labor and detail. They 
went up tedious cart-tracks to nowhere, 
they looked at likely farm buildings and 
houses, they got bogged in some of the 


many swampy tracts of this low land, they 
went into and through the few small copses 


in the square. They waded and got 
muddied in little streams. They sometimes 
went a mile of weary way from the com- 
fortable car to see some tiny point that ap- 
peared, from the road, to offer some 
chance. Phillip, too, plotted out fields of 
vision from houses and villages, and from 
rises that overlooked big stretches of 
ground. 

“Why do that?” asked Thorold, as they 
stood by a little cottage, and Phillip gaged 
how much could be seen, or not seen, from 
the ground about it. 

“ Because,” said Phillip, “‘ unless such a 
place as this was inhabited by their people 
at the time—which it was not, for this is a 
typical marsh dwelling inhabited by marsh- 
men, and always has been—those people 
would not be likely to risk dumping any- 
thing within eye-shot or ear-shot of the 
place.” On his map he showed them a little 
uneven ring drawn around the cottage. 
“ Within that line everything can be seen 
from this spot. It’s not likely that the 
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half-million was ‘buried within that ring, 
then.” ° 

Thorold, whose profession made him an 
accurate worker, delighted in the care and 
solidity of Phillip’s survey. The exquisitely 
garbed lieutenant seemed to leave nothing 
to chance. 

They came to a lonely and likely spot. 
Phillip was examining it with care, when 
he noticed that a neighboring field was 
used for chicken-raising. He stopped 
examining, and went over to the field of 
fowls. There was a woman feeding the 
noisy chickens. The smile of Phillip won 
her, and they were soon talking. 

“Nice lot of birds you have,” said 
Phillip. 

“Yes, sir,” said the woman, “ but this 
bain’t but a little on ’em. More in the 
field beyond, and then beyond that to the 
’ouse.” 

“ Oh, the house! Is there a house?” 

“You can’t see it—it’s beyond in the 
little ’ollow, ’id away.” 

“Chickens right up to the house! Do 
you ever get much sleep? It must be very 
noisy.” 

“TI s’pose it is, sir; an’ then it isn’t, 
like. The varmints do kick up a noise, 
but then we’ve growed not to take much 
notice of it.” 

“* Ah, I see! 
some time?” 

“Yes, sir, ten years come next Lady 
Day.” 

Phillip talked with the woman a little 
more, and then came away without finish- 
ing his examination. 

“ Not here,” he said. 

“ Why?” 

“ Chickens.” 

“And why chickens? 
vincing evidence?” 

“The treasure-buriers wouldn’t risk it. 
Any disturbance in this spot would be 
likely to arouse the chickens a field away, 
and then there would be the clarion call of 
cockerels right up to ‘ the ’ouse.’ Treasure- 
buriers and spies abhor noise as nature 
abhors a vacuum.” 

“ Phillip,” said Thorold, “ you are de- 
lightful and _ fascinating, scientifically 
speaking. You don’t neglect a thing. 


You’ve been at it here for 


Are they con- 
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Everything, even the most unassuming and 
homely details, comes under your eye.” 

“War has its scientific moments, espe- 
cially in staff work, you know,” said 
Phillip. “ Also war has a grim way of 
making one appreciate the little homely 
facts. In the year nineteen hundred and 
something, in a pleasant little village of 
Flanders, an officer and a gentleman spent 
some romantic moments watching a buxom 
housewife hang out the pants of her 
spouse. He thought the act idyllic and 
beautiful, considering its proximity to shells 
and death. It was only after the battalion 
billeted in that pleasant little village had 
suffered considerable moral and material 
damages from accurate shelling that a wise 
head noted the close connection between 
the buxom one’s washing-days and bom- 
bardments. After that the officer and 
gentleman was ready to see something 
sinister and signaling in a pocket-hand- 
kerchief out to dry. He had learned a les- 
son. A bombardment is the very finest 
system of tuition.” 


XXIV 


THE day seemed slow, petty, and rather 
meaningless; but they knew, when they 
got back to the inn for dinner, how ex- 


hausting it had been. They knew, too, 
when they looked at Phillip’s large-scale 
map, how thoroughly they had gone over 
the ground. 

After dinner they went over the map, 
their memoried facts, and their notes. Now, 
as when they started in the morning, the 
immensity of their gleanings made the 
search seem singularly hopeless. 

“What have we done?” asked Thorold 
a little pessimistically. “We have spent 
an entire day at our work, and found noth- 
ing save additional difficulties and labor 
and all that. Just look at this mass of 
material we have accumulated!” 

“Jimmy,” said Phillip, ‘“ where’s the 
bulldog breed in you? More, where’s this 
scientific bulge of yours? You ought to 
know that one accumulates a mass of notes 
and comment in order to throw most of it 
away. We can throw most of this away. 
You ask what we have done. We have 
found that in our five square miles, quite 
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three square miles of ground can be left 
alone.” 

He showed his map. The shaded portion 
of the map, the portion they considered 
practically certain to be unfruitful, cov- 
ered, in the aggregate, quite three-fifths of 
the square. 

“ Also,” Phillip went on, “ in the remain- 
ing two-fifths of ground we have fined - 
down our search to fifteen likely spots. We 
have, as our day’s work, practically thrown 
away the whole of the five square miles 
save for those fifteen spots. I call that 
narrowing-down process a good day’s 
work.” 

“ Yes, it is, I know; but even with those 
fifteen likely places, the task still remains 
enormous. The depressing thing about it 
all is that the country is so flat and 
featureless—no hills, or big woods, or quar- 
ries, to give us a large mark. For instance, 
this point.” He indicated one of the fif- 
teen marks on the map. “I remember 
that. It is just a low tumulus with a 
few birch-trees about it—nothing emphatic 
or pronounced to help us. And the area 
there is quite considerable.” 

“Many of the areas are considerable,” 
said Phillip. ‘‘ However—” 

Thorold laughed a trifle ruefully. 

“You keep calm under it all, Phillip. I 
don’t know whether to be exasperated or 
to admire.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” said Phillip. “I 
shall still keep calm. It is no good buck- 
ing against facts. It only makes the brain 
unsteady. We’ve just got to go on, grub- 
bing about and praying for luck. The luck 
business is more urgent than ever.” 

“T agree. We have spent one day al- 
ready, and the Germans may come along 
any moment.” 

Cicely came into the conversation at 
this point. 

“In one way,” she said, “ it wouldn’t be 
against our luck if the Germans did come 
in. Now that we know the area so well, 
we might gather from them their possible 
center of concentration. They can’t move 
half a million pounds in a hand-barrow, or 
in ten minutes—” 

“ If they want to remove it,” interjected 
Thorold. 
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“T think they will now. They know 
very well, by this, that we have at least a 
general idea as to the hiding-place. They 
must see very well—at least, I think so— 
that though we are acting independently 
now, we shall be quite ready, if we feel baf- 
fled, to hand over our knowledge to the 
military, or to the government, just as we 
. are going to hand over the discovered 
cache if we are successful. They know that 
that half-million is in danger, either from 
our keen and skilful search or from the 
large and copious search of the authori- 
ties. If they want to keep the treasure, 
they must remove it; and to remove it will 
take trouble and transport and time.” 

“So that if we see the Germans con- 
centrating, we can either get in ahead of 
them or get in touch with the local head- 
quarters and bring about a big capture— 
treasure, transports, and spies. I see what 
you mean,” agreed Thorold. 
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“ Really,” mused Cicely, “really we 
ought to go to headquarters and tell the 
military about it!” 

“ Of course,” said Phillip slyly. “ Let’s 
do it now!” 

“ Well—” hesitated Thorold. 

“T don’t know—” hesitated Cicely. 

“ And yet some foolish person has said 
in his heart that the love of adventure 
and romance was dead in this country!” 
chuckled Phillip. “ I see that we all prefer 
to keep this little affair in our own hands, 
at least for the present.” . 

“Oh, well, it’s all very thrilling, you 
know,” pleaded Thorold. “ And since we 
are ‘to play the game out, I think Cicely 
has given us an excellent suggestion for our 
next move.” 

“ Cicely has said the wisest words of us 
all,” Phillip agreed. ‘“ To-morrow we look 
over our fifteen places, and look out for 
Germans, too!” 


(To be concluded in the March number of Munsey’s MaGazine) 








HER SOLDIER SON 


I cannot bear to see you go, 
But would not bid you stay; 






When country calls, oh, son of mine, 


I'm glad that you obey! 


I'm glad that you’re among the first— 
Aye, glad and proud—-and yet 


But yesterday you were a boy; 


It seems I can’t forget. 


You come of valiant stock, my son; 
Your sires have never failed 


Their country in her hour of need— 


From duty never quailed. 


Yes, ever since the Stars and Stripes 
First floated o’er this land, 


Your forebears, lad, whose name you bear, 


Have waited her command. 


No deed of yours will ever dim 
The brightness of that name; 


No coward’s act will ever bow 


Your mother’s head in shame. 


And now, good-by, my boy, my boy, 
Heart of this heart of mine; 


And may the dear Lord bring you back, 
All in His own good time! 


Gladys M. Alison 










































The Gul 


He Stole 


BY EUGENE P. LYLE, JR. 


Author of “The Missourian,” 


It was observed in this matter of the Sabines 
that a woman cannot be stolen without feeling 
strongly about it, one way or the other.—History 
of Rome. 


N his log cabin, with its waxed cedar 
I floor, polar-bear rugs, and stately ant- 

lers, Cocke McNab had finished his 
usual five o’clock bachelor breakfast. He 
was packing his French clay with American 
plug when the Japanese house-boy was fol- 
lowed in by Sol Simon, a McNab herder. 

Sol came to say that Joe Berry was ask- 
ing Mr. McNab to step down to the beach 
for a minute. The beach—the only stretch of 
the island’s shore not kelp-bearded rock 
or caverns in which the surf boomed big 
guns—was a good two miles away. 

“It’s somethin’ about a dead sheep,” Sol 
added. 

Cocke McNab did not know how many 
sheep he had, except that the shearers’ tally 
at the last clip had passed six thousand 
fleeces. The urgency about one sheep, and 
that one dead, was therefore not apparent. 
Nevertheless McNab reached for his hat, 
where it had been flung on the tip of a 
bighorn antler. Clad in saddle-worn khaki, 
faded soft shirt with upturned collar, and 
double-breasted coat straining open across 
the chest, he was ready for the day’s work 
of his island kingship. 

A compact figure, this McNab, and a 
bruiser of a man on occasion. He had a 
hard Scottish head on his young shoulders; 
an unwrinkled frown, shrewd and quizzi- 
cal, about his eyes; and a granitelike fis- 
sure, with a hint of a grin, aslant either 
corner of his mouth. The basic Scottish 
stock was all there; but Cocke McNab 
had been American for a long time now, and 
his great-grandfather before him could have 
boasted the same, and did. 


“The Coffin-Jobbers,” etc. 


A. clay-bank mustang that could climb 
like a bobcat was waiting for him. Resi- 
dence on San Gabriel implies climbing, for 
much of bleak rock is blended with flowery 
paradise. There are rock-bass in the kelp, 
rock-wrens in the cafons, and bald eagles 
on the crags. Sheep grazing the perpendic- 
ular verdure were given goats to nose out 
the trails for them—a modicum of brains 
applied to mutton. 

McNab’s cabin was nested on the south- 
ern slope, just short of where his kingdom 
went straight up. From his porch-swing, 
looking southward through palms and euca- 
lyptus and ironwood, there were vistas of a 
vague blue tint—the Pacific Ocean. 

McNab and Sol Simon rode past cor 
rals, shearing-sheds, and herders’ quarters, 
down into the bed of a gorge that opened 
upon a pebbly beach. Here, across three 
miles of channel and mellowed in a haze 
of gun-barrel blue, there was revealed an- 
other island—a craggy, pinnacled ridge 
thrice cloven. But whereas San Gabriel was 
not too big for Cocke McNab, that other 
and larger island, Aurora, was divided 
among a half-dozen ranchers. 

“ All right, Joe,” said McNab as he dis- 
mounted. 

His foreman, a sandy-bearded old-timer, 
nodded moodily toward a grayish tuft in the 
green chaparral. McNab rubbed his chin. 
It was none of his sheep. It was a mutton 
breed, part Shropshire; not an island sheep 
at all. The stringy neck was denuded of 
wool, and unsightly bare patches extended 
from the belly upward to the backbone. 
This sheep had the scab! 

“I’m heading down the cajion for quail,” 
Berry explained, “ and I see this strange ewe 
making up from the beach. Not under- 
standing the black face of her, I stops her.” 
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McNab nodded. If the ewe with her 
itching skin and myriads of parasites had 
got off to the hills among his clean flocks! 
He shot a dark glance toward the neighbor- 
ing isle. Somebody was aiming to buy him 
out cheap. 

“ Happen to see who landed her, Joe?” 

Yes, Joe had seen two of them rowing 
back to a launch, and they wore som- 
breros; but they were not from the Mexi- 
can. The Mexican—always called so—was 
the only rancher of his breed and color 
on Aurora, but he was not the only one 
who employed Mexicans. There were a 
number among the rascally herders of the 
two Bruno brothers. 

“°Twarn’t the Mexican,” repeated Joe 
Berry, “because the launch was Big 
Bruno’s launch.” 

That settled it—Big Bruno was the man! 

“ Sol,” said McNab, “ go tell Conners to 
get out the Thistle, and tell him to hitch 
on the small lighter.” 7 

When it appeared that he purposed riding 
alone into the Aurora hills, with none of 
the San Gabriel clan at his back, Sol Simon 
ventured on argument. Big Bruno yonder 
among his cutthroats was a terribly spon- 
taneous man to talk to. Fat Bruno was 
almost as bad, not mentioning the Mexi- 
can. Everybody knew that the three of 
them were in cahoots, ripening for a scrap 
to smoke the other ranchers off Aurora. 

“Stop him, Joe, stop him!” Sol pleaded. 

But Joe Berry’s way with his boss was 
not the way of words. Would the lad shy 
because Big Bruno was possessed of a black 
heart and a brain of poisonous craft? The 
lad would not. Cocke McNab shied at 
naught, unless it were a pretty girl in city 
clothes. Joe told Sol Simon to hush his 
chatter, and began piling brush about the 
dead sheep to burn it. 


Il 


In his canopy-top launch, towing the 
lighter with his horse, McNab was soon 
headed across the channel, routing out the 
shimmering flying-fish. The master of San 
Gabriel looked back, as he never failed 
to do. 

“ My island!”—this was his thought. 

Then, because its very beauty swept a 
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chord of loneliness in his heart, there was 
added to his reverie: 

“ My bachelor island! Why, poor be- 
loved, you’re only half an island!” 

He forgot Brunos, Big or Fat. He won- 
dered who she would be who was to make 
his paradise a paradise wholly. 

“Take the launch round to the cove, 
boss?” asked Conners. 

McNab shook his head. Aurora’s only 
harbor is an indentation in the east coast, 
but on the west there is fair anchorage in 
the lee of a rocky spit, and here Conners 
threw over his hook. When the lighter 
had been canted around until it chafed the 
rocks, McNab brought off his horse, leaving 
Conners in the Thistle to await his return. 

The high bluff here is called the Painted 
Cliff, because of its blending pastel shades. 
At this mid-spring season it was crested 
with a golden-tawny thatch of wild oats 
well on toward curing. 

Among spray-washed, sun-bleached rocks 
between shore and bluff, McNab’s little 
mustang was threading a way northward 
when he stiffened to a dead halt and pointed 
his ears. To McNab it looked like snow— 
grayish snow drifted up against the cliff; 
but there were soaked, dark-red splotches, 
and there was a grisly pulsating movement 
in the mass. 

“Sheep — they’re 
groaned. 

They numbered scores, many not yet 
dead. They had cascaded over the edge of 
the cliff. 

McNab knew sheep. These had not been 
ordinarily startled; they had been herded 
over—stampeded over. He dismounted and 
examined the ear-tag of a magnificent Ram- 
bouillet ram, whose eyes opened at his 
touch. 

“Sim Bohannan’s!”’ 

His anger mounted generously. Sim 
Bohannan owed a deferred payment on his 
modest range, and there was a second little 
flock—Sim’s kids—that would presently re- 
quire a pasturage of book-learning over on 
the California mainland. The Bohannan 
acreage of cafion-split table-land lay be- 
tween the Mexican’s holdings and Fat 
Bruno’s territory, and it was Fat Bruno 
who held the mortgage. 


sheep!” McNab 
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“ Shearing-time, and even the wool lost! 
Poor Sim!” 

He proceeded thoughtfully. Trouble had 
long been smoldering on Aurora. These 
Brunos, they kept other folks uneasy. They 
were touchy, sullen, quarrelsome. They 
kept-too many herders. There were ugly 
stories, too—about their once being black- 
birders on Tiburon and the Lower Cali- 
fornia coast. 

McNab turned into the mouth of a deep, 
cool cafion filled with the mourning of wild 
doves and the music of running water. 
Making his way upward through a matted 
luxuriance of ferns, passing cactus knolls 
vividly studded with yellow blossoms, he 
emerged upon a highland valley walled in 
by wooded mountains. 

Here was Bohannan’s land, the edge of 
it; but a nearer house, tucked into a 
corner of the valley, was Fletcher Allen’s. 
There he would inquire. It was on 
Kindrick’s range, Kindrick being the big- 
gest rancher on Aurora. Allen had been 
a Kindrick herder, but had twisted his knee 
while retrieving a new-born lamb; after 
which Kindrick had given him this little 


pocket of valley fertility and built him a 


cottage. Allen and his wife sold garden 
truck at their front gate when the cars of 
the Kindricks, the Saranacs, or the Brunos 
stopped. 

But to-day something queer and disquiet- 
ing was about it all. The slumberous peace 
of humming-birds among the fig-bushes was 
no longer there. 

Then, rounding the trail into the road, 
McNab saw. The fence was broken in. 
Horses’ hoofs had obliterated the even rows 
of tender stalks. An ashen scar, still smok- 
ing, was where the cow-shed had been. 
Window-panes were shattered, and bullets 
had splintered the weather-boarding. 

As McNab pushed open the riddled door, 
there was a sound of low, exhausted sob- 
bing. A woman was on her knees beside a 
bed, her face pressed against the body of a 
child. A man standing beside her, with a 
crutch under one arm, gazed down at them. 
When McNab took him by the arm, he 
obeyed like one being led in his sleep. 

Once outside, McNab gripped him by 
the shoulder, and the man’s eyes widened. 


* morning.” 
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It was as if he awoke and said “‘ Good 
But what he said was: 

“Tt was the Brunos, Mr. Mac. They 
done it!” 

“The Brunos? But, Fletcher—” 

“No,” said the man dumbly; “I only 
just happened to be on their way, I guess. 
But Sally is kilt!” 

“On their way? Where to?” 

“To Mr. Kindrick’s.” The sodden an- 
guish quickened on the ex-herder’s face. 
“* Mac ’”—he caught McNab by the arm— 
“what you s’pose they’re doin’ at Kind- 
rick’s? Listen—ain’t that gun-fire?” 

McNab could hear nothing. The shoot- 
ing that had riddled his home and killed 
his child was still beating in poor Allen’s 
brain. 

“Let me understand about this thing,” 
urged McNab. “ What’s the trouble? How 
did it start?” 

“Count of the Australians it started.” 

Allen meant the sheep-shearers who fol- 
lowed the shearing season up from the an- 
tipodes into British Columbia. They could 
take the fleece from a sheep like a coat 
from a child, and they speeded up the job 
for the less expert hands. They had landed 
at Kindrick’s the day before in a sloop 
from Los Angeles, and Kindrick had sent 
them on to Sim Bohannan. 

Sim was short-handed, his flock was the ~ 
smallest, and he was particularly wanting 
to get his wool early on the market; but 
Fat Bruno hadn’t seen it in that light. Fat 
Bruno wanted the Australians first, and 
meant to have them; and with his brother 
and the Mexican and a dozen herders he 
had ridden over to Bohannan’s late in the 
night and said so. 

Now Sim Bohannan required little to heat 
him to shooting temperature, and Sim did 
shoot, dropping a Bruno herder. That was 
precisely what the Brunos had come for— 
they had their provocation. So they told 
Sim that now he wouldn’t have any sheep 
to shear, and they let down the corral bars 
and stampeded his flock over the nearest 
cliff. But they let Sim get away, and Sim 
headed for Kindrick’s for help. 

That was how Allen knew about it; Sim 
had stopped to mend a girth. Afterward 
the Brunos had come—must have been fifty 
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of them—shooting. They circled the house 
like Apaches. 

“ Kindrick’s isn’t much off my way,” 
said McNab. 

Allen stopped him as he mounted. There 
was something else. Allen had almost for- 
gotten. 

“If you go mixin’ in this,” he said, “I 
wish you’d bring back my wife’s cousin. 
She come on the sloop for a little visit— 
girl with light hair and white dress on. 
They carried her off.” 

“ What?” 

“She ran out the back door durin’ -the 
shootin’, and we ain’t been able to find her 
---girl with light hair and—” 

McNab used the spurs. So the Brunos 
were loose at last! It must have hurt, 
holding in so long; but now, pursuit of Sim 
Bohannan, murderer—here was the plan of 
extenuation. They could charge resistance 
to his arrest at Kindrick’s, at Saranac’s, 
even at Allen’s. The two big ranchers, 
Kindrick and Saranac, would be killed, and 
their heirs would have to sell out cheap. 
No one wants to buy into an island of 
trouble. Practically it was Big Bruno’s 
island already. 


Ill 


As McNab raced on, into the clatter of 
his horse’s hoofs there hammered a blend 
of another sound. He slowed down, listen- 
ing. The distant popping was unmistakable. 
They were hot at it down there at Kind- 
rick’s! 

The thing for one man to do was to choke 
impulse and get help. McNab turned off 
into a short-cut trail for Saranac’s. At 
Saranac’s he would wireless over for his own 
herders. 

Half-way there he met a Saranac herder 
with blood-soaked sleeve and the arm in it 
limp. They were fighting at Saranac’s, the 
man said. The Brunos had the ranch- 
house surrounded. They’d shot the wire- 
less mast plumb in two, and cut the tele- 
phone wire. They'd set the stables on fire 
to burn up the ranch-house, and Mr. Sar- 
anac had sent him to Kindrick’s for help. 
He almost hadn’t got through. 

McNab bound the wounded arm. 

“ You'll get no help at Kindrick’s,” he 
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said. “ Take this broken wing and let Mrs. 
Allen ‘tend it proper. It’s the greatest 
kindness you can do her. They killed her 
little girl.” 

“‘ They—then there’s no help nowhere?” 

McNab frowned. 

‘“‘ Shame on you, forgetting San Gabriel! 
Take the horse. I'll shortly fetch you a 
breed of wolf-eating islander that you won’t 
forget another time!” 

He presently found a wild-goat path 
where, to go swiftly, he was well rid of the 
mustang. It was a perilous way. Besides, 
there were prints of horses’ hoofs, and he 
was nearing the stronghold of Big Bruno 
himself. He peered down into the chasms, 
dreading lest a flutter of white should meet 
his eye. She wore white, Allen had said. 

He came to the tawny crest of the 
Painted Cliff. The trail to Big Bruno’s 
swept close to the edge, and in a cluster of 
maazanita near by were four jaded saddle- 
horses. On his knees in the high oats Mc- 
Nab crawled to the edge. A mile up the 
coast he could see the Thistle, still safely 
at anchor beyond the spit, but nothing of 
the riders of those four horses. 

Nearer, almost under him, he looked 
down on the Toboggan. The Devil’s To- 
boggan is meant, of course; or the Slide of 
the Fiends, as the early mission fathers 
named it. Like a rugged buttress this vein 
of blackish-green basalt projects from the 
side of the cliff across the rocky shore into 
the ocean. 

Down there on the shore McNab counted 
four men, who were searching among the 
rocks with careful and thorough method. 
Men do not search that way at first. They 
dart and touch and go at first. Only after- 
ward do they make virtue of chagrin and 
systematize the hunt. Those men must 
have been at it for hours. 

There was another thing. Why were 
they so positive that their escaped captive 
—the girl, undoubtedly—was on this side 
of the Toboggan, and not on that side, on 
the north? 

In a spirit of perversity McNab’s gaze 
wandered northward, minutely canvassing 
the tumbled white rocks of the shore; and 
then, nearly half-way to the spit, he saw 
her. In the golden-white glare what first 
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caught his eye seemed rather a flake of sun- 
light, lifting from the rock, as if with a 


breath of air, softly fluttering, and settling . 


back again. But the ethereal fluttering had 
shape—slender, fairy shape. Down a sun- 
beam she must have come, in her chame- 
leonlike invisibility, to play among the gol- 
den-white rocks of this enchanted isle. 

“ Just the same,” reasoned McNab, “‘ it’s 
girl—girl!” 

And those earnest dunderheads were 
hunting for her south of the Toboggan! 
But one of them now yelled to his fellows: 

“She could ’a’ been a sparrer, and we’d 
-’a’ found her, only she ain’t here. I’m 
goin’ to have a peek over the Toboggan, 
anyhow!” 

McNab had no rifle, and it was too far 
for pistol-fire. Besides, though he had his 
automatic, he had only one full clip—nine 
cartridges. Once the man saw the girl, over 
they’d all go. 

McNab peeled off his coat—he wished 
his shirt had faded whiter—and sent a rock 
bounding down the cliff. When the men 
looked up, he tucked his head between his 
shoulders, arched his back, and went run- 


ning through the oats alone the edge of the 
cliff. Because they did not shoot, he knew 
that they thought he was the girl. 

They started for the cliff, but obliquely, 
in the direction in which the supposed girl 


was running. When they had climbed the 
cliff—an arduous and difficult business— 
they would continue to hunt south. 

McNab swerved beyond their line of 
vision, and in a network of gullied washes 
doubled back to a point north of the Tobog- 
gan. Down a precipitous ravine he made 
the descent, and among the jumbled boul- 
ders, suddenly, unseen, unheard, he came 
on the girl. 


IV 


He stopped abashed, as if he had sur- 
prised a Naiad unawares. The little sun- 
sprite was wounded. She drooped upon a 
tilted slab of stone, and held one slender, 
white-stockinged foot in her hand. The 
arch—the silken sheen covering it—was 
blotted a vivid crimson. 

As she nursed the foot, her body rocked 
slowly to and fro like a flower. Her skin 
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was fair and her hair golden—of a sunbeam 
really she seemed—and when she lifted her 
eyes, he saw the sky’s blue in them. But 
they grew and grew, and when he made an 
embarrassed motion toward his hat-brim, 
she stumbled wildly to her feet. 

“ Don’t!” he begged. “ Let me—I—I’ve 
come for you!” 

This was a mistake, and so were his ex- 
tended hand and his movement toward -her. 
Like a wounded bird she tried to flutter 
clear of his clutches. He nerved himself 
and drew her down among the rocks. 

“T have to,” he pleaded. 

“ You beast—you great beast!” 

“ You don’t understand. I can’t let you 
be seen.” 

“ But I want to be seen! 
saved from you!” 

He was saving her, he protested. 

“ After all you’ve been through, too!” 
he added, in awe of so much spirit in so 
exquisite a package. “I know,” he said, 
“how you fooled them last night—this 
morning, rather—back there on the cliff. 
The man carrying you on his saddle, he 
thought you’d fainted when you slipped to 
the ground among the oats. Then they 
thought you'd fallen over the cliff, but you’d 
only rolled a stone over. I guessed it when 
I did the same thing myself. There was a 
moon, but they didn’t see you. You blended 
with the silvery gold, lying among the oats. 
And when they started climbing down on 
that side of the Toboggan, you came down 
on this side, though how you did it—and 
you cut your foot on a jagged rock, and—”’ 

She was trembling with anger and terror. 

“Only to be caught again!” 

“T tell you I’m saving you, whether you 
like it or not.” 

“You were one of those four men—” 

“ No, honest!” 

“Then how could you know what had 
happened?” 

“T figured it out. I guessed it.” 

“ Wonderful guesser!” she applauded bit- 
terly. 

“T hope you will excuse me, but—well, 
I’ve got to carry you.” 

White, clenched fists beat at his face, but 
he gathered her into his arms. Stooping 
to shield her if they were fired at, he went 


I want to be 
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loping toward his launch, his burden like 
a frantic wild thing that he must hold, yet 
feared to crush. Her cheeks were scarlet, 
her eyes dangerous. 

“ Coward, coward, coward! Yes, and 
thief, too!” Her struggling ceased a mo- 
ment at this new thought. “ Yes, thief! 
If you must steal a girl, why don’t you 
fight for her—you, a man?” 

*“ Fighting for you—I’d do it gladly! 
But—won’t you listen?—I’m not one of the 
gang—” 

“You are! You look it, too!’ 
“T don’t even belong here. 
over there. 
my island.” 

“ And I am from North America—that 
continent you've heard about; but it’s not 
my continent.” 

“Maybe you never asked for it?” 

“Oh!” The little fists rained blows. 

“T bet the next time Fletcher Allen will 
give me a written order,” he said. 

A strand of her loosely-bound hair rippled 
over his wrist, and he stole a look. He 
wished he could see laughter on her lips; 
they were made for it. 

“What bothers me,” he blurted forth, 
“is how you come to be Fletcher Allen’s 
wife’s cousin!” 

“ Because he happened to marry my 
cousin, I suppose.” 

“IT mean, a girl like you—” 

“If it’s a ransom you’re thinking about, 
I’m nobody at all, only a milliner’s appren- 
tice who’s been cooped up all winter—” 

“ Ransom? No ransom would ever—”’ 

“Oh, oh, I could kill you! Stealer of 
women, you—”’ 

“ No, wait! Hold on! Steal a woman? 
Not any more—not after this once!”’ 

He heard firing, and glanced back at the 
cliff. He could see no one. The firing was 
far away. Then, looking down at the girl’s 
flushed face cradled in the bend of his 
elbow, he caught her looking up at him. 
At the contact her eyes blazed. 

“ Look!” He sought to calm her. “ Look 
—there’s the launch!”’ 

They were half-way across the rocky spit, 
and he could see the launch and the lighter; 
but Conners—where was Conners? Nor 
was this the worst. Suddenly McNab knelt 


’ 


I’m from 


That island you see—that’s 
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behind the nearest boulder, holding the girl 
to him with his left arm and snatching out 
his pistol. 

V 


From the direction of the cliff eight or 
nine hard-driven, desperate-looking men 
were hurrying toward the launch. They 
also dropped to cover, though not before 
McNab recognized one of them as Fat 
Bruno himself—-a girthy, bulbous man, the 
festering evil in him turned to bloat. But 
the girl screamed to them to save her. Since 
her captor hid from them, these men, she 
thought, must be friends! 

McNab’s quirk of a grin set hard. Then 
he laughed, for the Brunos were beginning 
to show themselves. Of course! Hearing the 
girl’s cries, they thought him one of their 
gang. They were coming to help him with 
her, while she— 

“* Now they will kill you! Now—” 

He nodded. He was counting them— 
Fat Bruno and seven others. So he had 
one cartridge for each of them, and one 
over! 

He looked down at the girl fighting and 
straining against his arm. Taking from his 
pocket her discarded shoe, he handed it to 
her. Wonderingly she leaned against the 
rock, and slipped it on the blood-stained 
foot. 

“One word!” he said, detaining her as 
she started up. “ Not that way—go to the 
launch. No, I won’t follow you; but if I 
do—or if any of those ‘ friends’ of yours 
do—here’s my knife. Cut the lines and 
set yourself adrift. Promise!” 

“I'd promise anything—anything—.~’ 

She was gone, limping, fluttering among 
the rocks. He watched her gain the water’s 
edge and climb over the lighter into the 
launch, but she did not cut the rope. He 
understood. She still thought that Bruno 
and his men were friends, and would rescue 
her. They, supposing she had escaped from 
some other member of their gang, leaped 
in pursuit. 

“She'll cut it 
Bruno. “ She’ll—” 

In his fear of losing the launch, the gross 
villain stopped and was bringing his rifle 
to aim. 


loose!’’ wheezed Fat 
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McNab did not wait. He took Fat 
Bruno first, then the man in front, and 
even the next two before the others could 
‘check their rush and tumble to cover. He 
had not considered that they might shoot 
the girl to save the launch. Their need 
of it must be greater than he had supposed. 
It might have something to do with the 
peppery gun-fire inland, up beyond the cliff. 

There were still four of them. They 
could waste shots, and he could not. His 
gaze, expert and tense, hungrily interro- 
gated the jumbled stones. Guardedly he 
crept among them, searching. 

When west winds were high, the surf 
broke on these rocks into countless curling 
tongues that swept up the miniature ravines 
and back again. McNab stopped in one 
of these defiles, which was waist-high and 
narrow, and had the merit he sought—a 
straightaway passage for bullets clear to the 
water. It was cut by lateral gullies, but 
however his enemies tried to reach the 
launch, they had to expose themselves to 
his fire in crossing this fatal gallery. 

In one of the lateral gullies he crouched 
in ambush, sighting down the passage. A 
sombrero, worn apparently by a man on 
hands and knees, slowly grew into view; 
but he waited. The sombrero seemed hesi- 
tant, then drew back entirely. Now, how- 
ever, a black-thatched head appeared con- 
fidently, and a moment later McNab fired. 
The man, a Mexican, straightened on his 
knees and fell over against the wall of the 
corridor, his arms and face sinking upon 
the parapet. 

“ Hey, you’re wadding up my gallery 
fumed McNab. 

This was true, except for a narrow crack 
of daylight between the body and the wall. 

Then, like the spoke of a wheel, the color 
of khaki flashed past the crack. A man 
had flung himself forward upon his chest 
and was crawling the rest of the way across. 
Some six inches of trouser-leg were exposed, 
sliding past the crack. McNab fired 
past the dead Mexican, and the move- 
ment ceased; but it began again, and Mc- 
Nab fired a second time. At once he cursed 
his stupidity, for the second movement was 
backward and did not stop. The man, 
wounded or killed, was being dragged back. 


") 
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Some crafty intelligence among them had 
tricked him into wasting a cartridge. 

He risked his head for a peep at the girl. 
She was safe, so far, and sat crumpled up 
on the stern of the launch in a state of 
agonized fascination. 

And now he saw a body—the body of 
the man he had just killed, as he supposed— 
pushed up and rolled out upon the rocks. 
Suddenly he realized that he was mistaken, 
for the body moved ever so little, bringing 
clear the muzzle of a pistol. ‘At the same 
instant, down in the gallery, a face appeared 
at the crack and an arm and hand and 
pistol were thrust through, the pistol spit- 
ting flame. - 

Simultaneously McNab fired twice in re- 
ply. His first shot laid the face back on 
the shoulder. His second—the last bullet 
he had—finished the man on the rocks. For 
himself, a clipped ear and a furrowed arm 
stung like hornets; but these were trifles, 
and he had accounted for the eight ruffians! 

Without stopping to glance at the victims 
of the battle, he sped down the gallery, bent 
low so that the girl might not see him in 
time to cut herself adrift. He-needed that 
launch to bring the boys from San Gabriel. 
Sudcenly a ninth man rose out of a lateral 
gully, fired, and bobbed down again. 

Stooped as he was, McNab passed un- 
scathed under the bullet’s oblique down- 
ward course. He dropped to his hands and 
knees, while around the corner was the 
ninth man. They absurdly resembled two 
children playing peek-a-boo. That last sur- 
viving enemy, too much a fox to let himself 
be counted or killed, would be the crafty 
intelligence McNab had sensed. 

Nevertheless, McNab banked on _ his 
guess at the ninth man’s thoughts. The 
man was wary of gun-fire. He was desirous 
of certainty’ that his shot had told; but he 
might venture so much of himself as his 
pistol-barrel for a blind fusillade. That 
was just what he tried; and the instant the 
muzzle appeared, McNab vaulted over the 
corner of rock and dropped upon the man’s 
back. 

The man rose under the weight like a 
maddened grizzly. McNab beat at his head 
with his empty pistol, but had to drop it 
to seize the enemy’s wrist, which was twist- 
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ing a pistol round to aim. Waist-deep in 
the narrow trench they struggled, coming 
face to face. 

By the height of his bull-necked head the 
man overtopped McNab, and he was thicker 
in the same proportion. His jaw swelled 
in its forward thrust, and his brows jutted 
together. Baffled greed glittered in the eyes 
under crooked folds of flesh. 

“T mean to bend ye over this rock, Mc- 
Nab,” he said, “ till I hear your backbone 
go crack!” 

“T want to know first what you did with 
Conners?” 

“Conners?” The ugly face twitched 
with passion. “Aye, and Joe Berry and 
all your interferin’ pack! But if ye'll listen 
to hell fryin’ yonder over the cliff, ye can 
guess what’s happening to ’em!”’ 

McNab’s eyes narrowed with exultation. 

“T can,” he said, “ and Joe Berry is hold- 
ing the skillet! Then this anxiety to steal 
my launch? Ah, Bruno called the Big, 
your kingdom for a getaway—has it come 
to that?” 

He had no need of the great hog’s mur- 
derous snort to fill in the gaps. Joe Berry, 


incorrigible old mutineer, had beautifully 
gathered up the boys and followed McNab 
in the big motor-boat, towing their ponies 


in the big lighter. They had taken off 
Conners, and for easier landing had gone 
round to Kindrick’s cove on the east. There 
they had plumped squarely into the fight, 
and, of course, had decided it. What he 
heard now was but the cleaning up. 

“You remind me,” said Big Bruno, 
“that I must hurry. The pretty lady is 
waiting, too. Do ye think she'll object to 
a bit o’ company, Mr. McNab?” 

“* She’ll not have occasion!” 

“ And since your meddling here loses me 
Aurora—” 

“And San Gabriel,”’ McNab reminded 
him. “I came regarding a scabby sheep.” 

“Very well—say because of a scabby 
sheep my fine dream goes bust. Ye’ll not 
complain, then, if I break your back before 
I go!” 

He dropped his pistol, and both his 
hands fastened on his victim's collar-bone, 
crushing him back. McNab’s reach to the 
man’s throat fell short, and his struggles 
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only ground his spine the harder against 
the edge of the rock. His pistol was empty, 
and Big Bruno had dropped his. In falling 
it had made no sound, McNab remembered. 
He looked down. It was lying on the face 
of one of the dead men in the trench. But 
he was slowly being bent back until, abrupt- 
ly, he went limp. 

In the sharp spasm of relaxing, his spine 
arched and his body slipped forward. He 
would have fallen to his knees except that 
the grip tightened on his throat and he was 
pinned down upon the brink of the gully. 
His eyes started in their sockets. His arms 
fell and hung like empty sleeves, the fingers 
twitching and working. The fingers of the 
right hand brushed the dead man’s face. 


VI 
There’s been enough of this! I 
I tell you I sha’n’t let 


“ Stop! 
sha’n’t let you! 
you!”’ 

McNab’s glazing vision let him know that 
the girl was there, a vague white blur be- 
hind Bruno—a greatly agitated white blur. 
He wondered how she could know that Big 
Bruno was in danger? Or was it because 
she was taking no chances? That must be 
it. Despair had forced her here to help 
Big Bruno, and that was certainly an open 
knife in her hand. 

Suddenly Bruno’s throttling fingers 
slipped from McNab’s throat. 

“IT told you I would! I told you I 
would!” the girl was screaming. 

She had not driven the knife deep. A 
jab or two, like spearing apples on Hal- 
fowe’en, was the utmost she could exact 
of her tender heart. Even so, Big Bruno 
was bellowing with rage and some pain, 
and clawing at his shoulder-blade. 

So it was not Big Bruno she had come to 
save. It was—McNab’s head swam in the 
empyrean. This was hard to believe! 

But the incensed beast had clutched her 
skirt. McNab tried to steady the pistol— 
Big Bruno’s pistol—which he had fingered 
up into his grasp from the dead man’s face 
an instant before the girl interfered. 

“ Hands high, neighbor! Hands high!” 
He rammed the muzzle into Big Bruno’s 
back. “Correct! Now, face to the rock, 
and keep up the hands!” 
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In a sort of trance the girl smoothed 
down her skirt, unconscious of the act. 
She was staring at the leveled weapon in 


McNab’s hand, and slowly the crimson be-' 


gan rising in her cheeks. The detestably 
competent young stealer of women had not 
needed her help, after all. She had only 
betrayed herself, for he would have done 
his own saving. Holding two tight little 
fists at her sides, she told him that he was 
the hatefulest man in the world. 

“ Me?” McNab asked blankly. “ Why?” 

“ And the stupidest!” she added with 
tense conviction. ‘Oh, I wish he had 
killed you!” 

Relief beamed through the receding pallor 
of his grime-smeared features. She still 
had it all wrong. She still thought he was 
a Bruno. Well, he would correct that 
mighty quick. 

“ Big Bruno,” he ordered, “ face round 
and tell this young lady who you are, and 
then who I am!” 


There was no need. When Big Bruno 


answered to that name, the girl’s blue eyes 
grew and grew, as McNab had seen them 
grow before. 


She was seeing him as if for 
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the first time. Weakly her faltering ges- 
ture would comprehend the ruffians he had 
slain, the fight he had made, this valorous 
champion of distress. 

“ Tell her!” McNab insisted. 

But she cried out in quivering protest. 

““ What difference does it—can it make— 
since it made none just now when I—I—” 

“When you thought I needed killing, but 
came running to—”’ 

“Don’t you dare say it! Oh, I despise 
you more than ever! I tell you I do—and 
I always will!” 

McNab took a step nearer. He was look- 
ing at her intently, a blinding comprehen- 
sion at his heart. 

“ Ever and ever?” he demanded, as if 
to hear reiteration of a vow. 

“ Ever and ever!” she assured him with 
fierce vehemence; but angry hands flew to 
her cheeks, hiding lashes that were wet. 

“ But why—” he pretended bewilder- 
ment—‘ why?” He would angle in this 
pool of rapture. 

“For stealing—great brute, you know 
already!—for stealing me and—oh, and 
everything!” 
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His country called, and he heard her cry, 
And forth from its scabbard his sword he drew; 
And he sheathed not the blade that he waved on high 
Until he’d gained freedom for me and you. 
So carve on the stone his war renown— 
Carve it in letters deep and bold; 
And place on his head the victor’s crown— 
A laurel-wreath, as in days of old. 


Came peace, and the soldier’s part was played; 
And wisely he ruled his country then, 

But he took no crown—his throne was made 
In the loving hearts of his countrymen. 

So carve on the stone the dove of peace, 
An emblem of calm and tranquil rest, 

A token of trust that the years increase; 
Let him clasp the dove close to his breast! 


But when he had safely launched the ship, 

The ship of state on a storm-tossed sea, 
And wisely steered for a double trip, 

He left the command to you and me. 
Then carve on the stone a halo of love, 

For the hero brave whose tasks are done; 
Burnish it bright, and place it above 

The laurel-wreath that he bravely won! 


William H. Crawford 
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XXIII 


ORMAN led Smith to Donovan’s 
© room. The man must have known 
all about the Megalian admiral’s 
threat. He probably understood better 
than any one else on the island the mean- 
ing and purpose of the ultimatum presented 
to Donovan; but he showed no signs of 
embarrassment or excitement. When Gor- 
man summoned him—he was brushing a 
pair of Konrad Karl’s trousers at the 
moment—he apologized for having put 
Gorman to the trouble of looking for him. 
When he entered the room where Donovan 
waited, he stood quietly near the door in 
his usual attitude of respectful attention. 

Donovan greeted him as if he had been 
a friend and not a servant. 

“ Take a chair, Smith, and sit down. I 
want to talk to you.” 

Smith politely declined to accept this 
new position. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” he said, “ but if it’s 
all the same to you, I’d rather stand. 
Seems more natural, sir.” 

Gorman, who had followed Smith into 
the room, hovered uncertainly near the 
door. He very much wanted to hear what 
Donovan had to say; but he was not quite 
sure whether he was meant to be present. 

“Any objection to my staying?” he 
asked. “I’m interested in international 
peace movements. I’d like to hear how 
you mean to work this affair.” 

“Sit down, then,” said Donovan, “ but 
don’t interrupt. Now that I’ve taken hold, 
I mean to handle this infernal business my 
own way.” 

Gorman sat down and lit his pipe. 
Donovan turned to Smith. 


“ You’re a valuable man, Smith,” he said, 
“ and I’d like to retain your services.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Smith. “I’ve 
done my best to give satisfaction.” 

“ But if you're to stay on with me,” said 
Donovan, “ we’ve got to have some straight 
talk. I’d like it to be clearly understood 
that your engagement with me is to be a 
whole-time job for the future.” 

“ More satisfactory, sir, certainly.” 

“ At present,” said Donovan, “ you're 
also engaged by Mr. Steinwitz.” 

“Not by Mr. Steinwitz, sir, if you'll 
excuse my correcting you—by the em- 
peror.” 

Gorman groaned deeply. Smith turned 
to him, solicitous, anxious to be of use. 

“ Beg pardon, sir, can I do anything for 
you, sir? Anything wrong, sir?” 

“ No,” said Gorman. “No. The men- 
tion of the emperor upsets me a little— 
that’s all. Don’t do it again, if you can 
help it, Smith. I’m sorry, Donovan. I 
didn’t mean to interrupt.” 

Smith turned to Donovan again. 

“Perhaps I should say, sir, the Imperial 
Secret Service.” 

“ Salary?” Donovan asked. 

He showed no surprise, anger, or dis- 
gust. Smith was equally cool. He an- 
swered the question snapped at him as if 
it had been the most natural in the world. 

“Well, sir, that depends. The salary 
varies according to circumstances. And 
there are allowances—traveling, sir, and 
subsistence sometimes.” 

“ Average?” said Donovan. 
net profit, I mean?” 

Smith thought for a minute before an- 
swering. He was apparently anxious to be 
accurate and honest. 


“ Average 
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“T think, sir, I may say two hundred 
pounds a year, taking one thing with an- 
other.” 

“Well,” said Donovan, “I'll double 
that, in addition to what I’m paying you at 
present—on condition that you’re in my 
service only. As I said before, Smith, 
you’re a valuable man.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” replied Smith. “ Very 
generous of you. I appreciate the offer, 
but—” 

He paused. He had some objection to 
make, but he hesitated to put it into words. 

“T’ll treble the emperor’s two hundred 
pounds,” said Donovan. 

““T beg pardon, sir. I wasn’t meaning to 
stand out for a larger salary. That’s not 
my point, sir. What I was going to say, 
sir, was—”’ 

Again he hesitated. 

“ Patriotic scruples?” said Donovan. 
“Loyal to the emperor? Feel kind of 
mean about deserting the service of your 
country?” 


“ Oh, no, sir, not at all. Scruples aren’t 


in my line, sir, and I am Swiss by birth. 
No particular feeling of loyalty to anybody. 


The fact is, sir, a man must keep his self- 
respect. I dare say you'll understand. I 
had no objection to taking on a valet’s job, 
sir, in the way of business, as an agent of 
a government intelligence department; but 
it’s rather a different thing, sir—if you 
catch my point—to enter domestic service 
as a profession. A man doesn’t like to lose 
caste, sir.” 

“ That’s a real difficulty,” said Donovan. 
“As an American citizen, I understand 
your feeling and respect it. See any way 
out?” 

“It occurs to me, sir—it’s for you to 
decide, of course—but it occurs to me that 
if I might enter the Intelligence Depart- 
ment of Psalissa, there would be no inter- 
ference with my work in the palace. Any- 
thing I could do to make you comfortable 
would be done; but as an agent of the 
queen’s secret service I should be— I 
hope you catch my point, sir. You see, I 
held a commission at one time in the 
Megalian army.” 

“You may consider yourself engaged, 
Smith,” said Donovan, “or perhaps I 
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ought to say nominated, as head of the 
Intelligence Department of the kingdom of 
Psalissa.” 

“Thank you, sir. When would you like 
me to take over my new duties?” 

“You can begin right here and now,” 
said Donovan. 

“Very good, sir. I beg to report that 
England declared war on Germany this 
morning. The news came by wireless to 
the admiral.” 

Gorman dropped his pipe and sat upright 
suddenly. 

“Good Lord!” he said. “ England! 
Germany! I say, Donovan, if this is 
true—” 

Donovan motioned him to silence with 
a wave of his hand. 

“ Psalissa,” he said, “ is a neutral state.” 

“ But,” persisted Gorman, “ if there’s a 
European war—” 

Donovan ignored him. 

‘“‘ Smith,” he said, “ that admiral informs 
me that he has orders to deport us from 
this island and dump us down somewhere 
in Sicily. That so?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Smith. “ Those are 
the emperor’s orders-—very urgent orders. 
In the case of your refusal to obey, the 
admiral is to fire on the palace.” 

““So I understand,” said Donovan. 
“Now, what I want you to do is to go off 
to the steamer and negotiate with the 
admiral.” 

“* Yes, sir.” 

“ Shall we say five hundred pounds? Or 
ought I to go higher?” 

“I don’t think,” said Smith, “ that it 
will be necessary to give so much. If you 
will allow me to suggest, I’d say an offer 
of ten pounds.” 

For the first time since the interview 
began Donovan was startled. 
. Ten pounds!” he said. 
mean fen?” 

‘“‘ Giving me permission to rise to twenty 
pounds if necessary,” said Smith. 

“But an admiral!” said Donovan. 
“Remember, he’s an admiral.” 

“ Yes, sir; but admirals aren’t quite the 
same thing here as in England. Don’t 
belong to the same class. Don’t draw the 
same salary.” 


“Do you 
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“ Make it twenty pounds, then, at 
least,” said Donovan. “I’d be ashamed 
to offer a Tammany district leader less 
than a hundred dollars.” 
“Very good, sir—just as you please, 
”? 
“ Right!” said Donovan. ‘“ Now we’ve 
got that settled, and we’ve three-quarters 
of an hour to spare before the bombard- 
ment is timed to begin. There are one or 
two points I’d like to have cleared up; but 
I wish you’d sit down, Smith, and take a 
cigar. As head of the Intelligence De- 
partment of this kingdom—” 

“Tf you’re quite sure, sir, that there 
isn’t anything you want me to fetch? A 
drink, sir?” 

“ Not for me,” said Donovan. 
to talk.” 

Smith sat down, stretched himself com- 
fortable in a deep chair, and lit a cigar. 

“What’s the emperor’s game?” Dono- 
van inquired. ‘ What’s he after? What 
in thunder does he mean by monkeying 
around this island ever since I bought it?” 

“Well,” said Smith, “I haven’t got 
what you could call official knowledge of 
the emperor’s plans. My orders came to 
me through Steinwitz, and Steinwitz doesn’t 
talk unnecessarily.” 

The servant manner and the cockney 
accent disappeared when Smith sat down. 
He talked to Donovan as one man of the 
world to another. 

“ Still,” said Donovan, “ you’ve got 
some sort of idea.” 

“Last December,” Smith went on, “I 
was in London, keeping an eye on King 
Konrad Karl. The emperor liked to know 
what he was doing. One day I got orders 
to take delivery of some large cisterns from 
a firm in Germany, paying for them by 
check drawn on my own account. They 
were consigned to me as water-cisterns. 
My business was to ship them to Hamburg 
and hand them over to Captain von Moll. 
That’s all I was told; but I happened to 
find out what Captain von Moll’s orders 
were. He was to land those cisterns at 
Psalissa. I satisfied myself that they were 
here as soon as I arrived with you on the 
Ida. Captain von Moll concealed them 
very well; but he was a bit careless in other 


sir 


“T want 
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ways. He seems to have lived in the palace 
while he was here, and he left some papers 
lying about, torn up but not burned. One 
of them was a letter from Steinwitz. Phil- 
lips, the officer of the Ida, had his eye on 
I swept them up and de- 


those papers. 
stroyed them.” 

“And the cisterns?” 
“ What are they for?” 

“If you consider the geographical posi- 
tion of Psalissa, you'll see in a moment. 
The island lies a bit off the main steamer 
route between Marseilles and the Suez 
Canal, but not too far off. Now I happen 
to know that the emperor places great 
reliance on submarines. In the event of a 
war with England he depends on subma- 
rines to cut the trade routes and sink 
British transports. But submarines oper- 
ating in the Mediterranean require bases 
of supply.” 

“ Petrol?” suggested Gorman. 

“ And spare parts,” said Smith. ‘“ That 
was the idea, I think. So long as the island 
was under the crown of Megalia, there was 
no difficulty. The government of Megalia 
wasn’t in a position to interfere with the 
emperor’s plans.” 

“ The Megalian navy certainly isn’t first- 
rate,” said Donovan. 

“But when you purchased the island,” 
Smith went on, “things were different. 
You might object to the use the emperor 
proposed to make of it. Your government 
might back you up. How far do you think 
your government will back you?” 

“ Mighty little,” said Donovan. 

“ So Steinwitz seemed to think; but the 
emperor wasn’t taking any unnecessary 
risks. He preferred that the island should 
return to the crown of Megalia. I think 
that’s the whole story, so far as I know it. 
Perhaps now I ought to be getting off to 
see that admiral.” 

“You can make sure of managing him, 
I suppose?” asked Donovan. 

“Oh, yes; but it may take a little time. 
He’ll want to talk, and I must consider his 
self-respect.” 

“ Quite so,” said Donovan. “ Of course, 
we all like to keep our self-respect, even 
admirals.” 

Smith stood up. 


said Donovan. 
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“ Very well, sir,” he said; “ and if there’s 
nothing you want, sir—” 

“ Nothing,” replied Donovan. 

“I shall be back in time to serve lunch- 
eon, sir.” 

The Smith who left the room was Dono- 
van’s valet, not the head of the Intelligence 
Department of Psalissa. 

“ Now, that,” observed Donovan, “ is an 
example of the pacifist method of settling 
disputes, without appealing to force or sac- 
rificing human life.” 

“T admire it,” said Gorman. “I have a 
higher opinion of pacifism this minute than 
I ever had before.” 

“Tt’s civilized,” continued Donovan, 
“ and it’s cheap. I don’t say it can always 
be worked as cheap as this; but it’s cheaper 
than war every time.” 

“TI wonder,” Gorman speculated, “ if it 
would work out on a large scale! Take the 
case of the emperor, now.” 

“ There are difficulties,” said Donovan; 
“JT don’t deny that there are difficulties. 
It isn’t always easy to get hold of the right 
man to pay, and it’s no use paying the 
wrong one. You must find the real boss, 
and he has a trick of hiding behind. I 
remember a case of a street-car franchise 
in a town in the Middle West. We paid 
three times, and didn’t get it in the end, 
owing to not striking the man who counted. 
Still, the thing can be done, and, according 
to my notion, it’s the best way out, better 
than fighting. You mentioned this darned 
emperor. Well, I don’t know. He’d have 
to be paid, of course; but the big grafter, 
the man who'd take the six-figure check, 
might not be the emperor. I don’t know. 
You’d have to find that out. But the prin- 
ciple’s sound. That’s why I call myself a 
pacifist. There’s a lot of rot talked about 
pacifism, of course; but the principle’s 
sound. It’s business. Pay a big price to 
the man who can deliver the goods. If you 
pay a big enough price, he’ll hand over.” 

“That’s all right,” returned Gorman, 
“when you’re dealing with business men; 
but there are other men, men who aren’t 
out for money, who want—” 

Donovan yawned. 

“There are lunatics,” he said, “ but 
lunatics don’t run the world. They get 
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shut up. Most men aren’t lunatics, and 
you'll find that the pacifist idea works out 
all right. It’s.the everlasting principle of 
all commerce.” 

It is impossible to say whether Dono- 
van’s pacifist principles would have been 
of any use in Europe in 1914. Theye were 
not tried, and he admitted that they would 
not work with lunatics. 

In the case of the Megalian admiral, 
however, the “ everlasting principle of all 
commerce ” proved its value. He did not 
even bargain at any length. Smith returned 
in rather less than half an hour, with the 
news that the admiral had accepted the 
sum of twenty-six pounds. He made only 
one stipulation. It may have been a desire 
te preserve his self-respect or a determina- 
tion to observe the letter of his orders 
which made him insist on firing one shot 
before he left Psalissa. 

“He won’t aim at the palace, sir,” 
Smith added. 

“There’d be a better chance of his 
missing it, if he did,” said Donovan. “ It 
makes me nervous to see men like those 
sailors playmg about with guns.” 

“Yes, sir. That’s so, sir; but in this 
case I don’t think you need have any 
anxiety. The shot will go right over the 
palace. I laid the gun myself before I left 
the ship. I don’t know if I mentioned it 
to you, sir; but I was in the artillery when 
I held a commission in the Megalian 
army.” 

The admiral fired his shot at noon pre- 


cisely. The shell soared high above the 


palace, passed over the cliff behind, and 
dropped harmlessly somewhere in the sea. 

The queen and Kalliope stood beside the 
flagstaff from which the blue banner of 
Psalissa flew. At the sound of the shot, 
while the shell’s shriek was still in her ears, 
the queen gave her order. Kalliope, haul- 
ing hand over hand on the halyard, ran up 
the Stars and Stripes. It flew out on the 
breeze. The queen, flushed with pride and 
patriotism, defied the might of the Mega- 
lian navy. 

“ Fire on that if you dare!” she cried. 

The admiral weighed his anchor fussily, 
with much shouting and swearing, and 
steamed slowly out of the harbor. As he 
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went, he dipped his ensign, saluting the 
queen’s flags. 

Konrad Karl, standing at the window 
of Mme. Ypsilante’s room, saved that lady 
from hysterics by announcing that the 
bombardment was over. 


XXIV 


THEOLOGIANS are fond of speculative 
subjects; but I do not remember that any 
of them has discussed the feelings of Noah 
and his family when shut up in the ark. 
What did they talk about when they came 
together in the evening after feeding the 
various animals? 

No doubt they congratulated one an- 
other on their escape. No doubt they 
grumbled occasionally at the limited ac- 
commodation of the ark. But were they 
interested in what was going on outside? 
Did they guess at the depth of the flood, 
calculate whether this or that town was 
submerged, discuss the fate of neighbors 
and friends, wonder what steps the govern- 
ment was taking to meet the crisis? 

They had very little chance of getting 
accurate information. The ark had only 


one window, and, if we can trust the artists 
who illustrate our Bibles, that one was a 
kind of skylight. 

The refugees on Psalissa—if “ refugees ” 
is the proper word—were in one respect 
worse off than Noah’s family, for they had 


no skylight. The wireless message sent to 
the Megalian admiral told them that the 
great powers were at war. After that they 
got no news at all for more than two 
months. 

The windows, not this time of heaven, 
but of hell, were opened. The fountains 
of the great deep of human ambition, greed, 
and passion were broken up. Lands where 
men, unguessing, had bought and sold, 
married and given in marriage, were sub- 
merged, swamped, desolated. Psalissa was 
a good ark, roomier than Noah’s, and with 
this advantage, that it stayed still instead 
of tossing about; but not even Noah was 
so utterly cut off from all news of the ca- 
tastrophe outside. 

During August and September almost 
anything might have happened. Germans 
might have ridden through the streets of 
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Paris and London. Russians might have 
placed their Czar on the throne of the 
Hapsburgs in Vienna. The English fleet 
might have laid Hamburg in ruins and an- 
chored in the Kiel Canal. Men might have 
died in millions, civilization itself might 
have been swept away; but the face of the 
sun, rising on Psalissa day by day, was in 
no way darkened by horror or crimsoned 
with shame. 

The sea whispered around the island 
shores, but brought no news of the rushings 
to and fro of hostile fleets. The winds blew 
over reeking battle-fields, but they reached 
Psalissa fresh and salt-laden, untainted by 
the odor of carnage or the choking fumes 
of cannon. 

Donovan was probably the only one of 
the party in the palace who was entirely 
satisfied with this position. With the help 
of Smith, he had demonstrated the efficacy 
of pacifist methods, and saved the island 
from bombardment. In less than a week 
he removed, to his own satisfaction, the 
scandal of Konrad Karl’s relations with 
Mme. Ypsilante. Then he handed the 
reins of government to the queen again, 
and settled down to the business of avoid- 
ing exertion and soothing the disorder of 
his heart. 

To Donovan it seemed a perfectly nat- 
ural and simple thing that Konrad Karl 
should marry Mme. Ypsilante; but it 
turned out to be rather difficult to arrange 
the matter. Madame herself had no par- 
ticular objection to being married. She 
was lukewarm and indifferent, until she 
found out that the queen was looking for- 
ward to the wedding as a beautiful finish 
to a great romance. 

Madame had a grateful soul, and was 
willing to do much to please the queen, 
who nursed her and was kind to her while 
she lay in bed exhausted by her journey. 
As soon as she understood that neither her 
pearls nor Konrad Karl were to be. taken 
from her, her contempt for the American 
miss vanished. 

Besides, there is always pleasure to be 
got out of preparing for a wedding. It was 
impossible, indeed, to buy clothes on Psal- 
issa; but it was not impossible to accept 
presents from the queen’s ample wardrobe. 
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A great deal of interesting fitting and al- 
tering was done, and in the end madame 
had an ample trousseau. The queen, with 
the help of Smith, made an immense and 
splendid wedding-cake. 

It was Konrad Karl who created diffi- 
culties. He said—and Donovan believed 
him—that he was personally quite willing 
to marry Mme. Ypsilante. He desired to 
marry her. She was the only woman in 
the world whom he would marry of his own 
free will; but he remained incurably afraid 
of the emperor. 

Donovan talked to him about the rights 
of free citizens. He said that the humblest 
man had power to choose his wife. Noth- 
ing he said could convince Konrad Karl. 

“ But,” the king used to reply, “ you do 
not understand. I am a king.” 

“Well,” said Donovan, “ according to 
my notions that’s the same thing, only 
more so.” 

“ Ah, no!” said the king. Ah, damn it, 
no! A king is not bourgeois—what you 
call citizen. That is the point. It is be- 
cause I am a king that the emperor inter- 
feres with me. If only I were a common 
citizen! But—” 

He shrugged his shoulders helplessly. 
Gorman tried him along a different line. 

“ Look here,” he said, “ the emperor has 
got himself into a pretty bad mess. He’s 
in for a big war. He can’t possibly have 
any time to spare to worry over who you 
marry.” 

“To-day, no,” said the king; “ but to- 


morrow the emperor wins the war, and 


then—” 

“JT wouldn’t be too cock-sure of his 
winning,” interrupted Gorman. 

“Tt is surer than any cock,” said the 
king. “ It was settled long ago. I do not 
understand realpolitik, but I know that 
much. The emperor wins the war. Then 
he says to me: ‘ Konrad, you married her. 
Good! You are in a fortress for life.’ And 
I am. You do not understand the em- 
peror, my friend.” 

“I’m beginning to,” said Gorman. 

It was Smith who talked over Konrad 
Karl in the end. I am sure that Donovan 
would not have approved of his argument. 
I doubt whether Gorman would have cared 
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to use it. Smith said frankly that a mar- 
riage performed by Stephanos, the elder, 
would be no marriage .at all outside the 
island of Psalissa, and could be repudiated 
at any time without the slightest incon- 
venience. 

“You think,” said the king, “that I 
wish to desert Corinne. But never!” 

“Beg pardon, your majesty,” replied 
Smith. ‘“ That wasn’t the idea in my mind. 
What I was thinking of, your majesty, was 
the way the matter might be represented to 
the emperor.” 

The king saw the point. On the whole, 
he seems to have been pleased when his last 
difficulty was removed and he was actually 
able to marry his beloved Corinne. 

I do not think they were very happy 
afterward. They were, no doubt, well 
enough suited to each other; but neither 
of them was suited to a life on Psalissa. 
Monotony preyed on them. They both 
suffered from a kind of homesickness, an 
aching hunger for streets, theaters, shops, 
the rattle of traffic, the glitter of city life 
at night. 

They would have been goodfriends if 
they had been able to live their proper 
lives. Even on Psalissa King Konrad Karl 
remained a lover; but they bickered a great 
deal, and sometimes openly quarreled. 
Then madame would retire to her room and 
sulk for hours or whole days, while the king 
wandered about the palace and bewailed 
the cruelty of Corinne. 

Gorman, too, in his own way, suffered 
from homesickness and had fits of irrita- 
tion. He had lived his life in the center 
of events—not great events, but such things 
as intrigues at Westminster, changes of gov- 
ernment, and amendments, in committee, 
of acts of Parliament. He had always 
known what was going on in the world; 
and now he found himself hopelessly shut 
off from all news of the greatest happen- 
ings of his time. 

He wanted desperately to know what 
England was doing, and whether the 
French had risen to the occasion. He 
wanted, above all, to know about Ireland. 
Was Ireland in the throes of a civil war, 
or were her children taking their places in 
the ranks of the Allied armies? 
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Gorman was unreasonably annoyed by 
King Konrad Karl’s certainty that the 
emperor would win the war and by Dono- 
van’s passive neutrality of sentiment. For 
Gorman neutrality in any quarrel was no 
doubt inconceivable. As a younger man 
he might have been a rebel, and given his 
life in some wild struggle against the power 
of England; or he might have held the 
king’s commission and led other Irishmen 
against a foreign foe. Never, if a great 
fight were going on, could he have been 
content to stand aside as Donovan did, 
neither praising nor blaming, neither 
hoping for victory nor fearing defeat. 

Even more difficult for Gorman to bear 
was Konrad Karl’s conviction that the 
emperor was invincible. It does not appear 
that the king had any particular wish for 
a German victory. He would perhaps have 
preferred to see the emperor beaten and 
humiliated; but that, to him, seemed out- 
side all possibility. The emperor’s triumph 
was as inevitable as the changing of the 
seasons. A man may not wish for winter 
or the east winds of spring; but he does 
not soothe himself with hopes that the long 
days of summer will continue. It seemed to 
Konrad Karl merely foolish that Gorman 
should speak as if the issue of the war were 
in any doubt. 

Gorman has often spoken to me about 
his feelings at this time. 

“T would have broken Konrad Karl’s 
head with the greatest pleasure,” he said 
once. “TI had to hold myself tight, if I 
did not mean to fall on him. He was so 
infernally certain that the emperor would 
wipe the floor with us. Us! Isn’t it a 
queer thing, now? Here I am, a man who 
has been abusing the English all my life, 
and hating them—lI give you my word that 
I’ve always hated the self-sufficiency and 
nauseating hypocrisy of the English. 
There’s nothing I’ve wanted more than to 
see them well thrashed by somebody. And 
yet the minute anybody comes along to 
thrash them, I’m up on my hind legs, fu- 
rious, talking about ‘us’ and ‘we’ and 
‘our’ army, just as if I were an English- 
man myself!” 

Gorman made every effort in his power 
to get news of some sort. He tried to 
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bribe the island fishermen to sail over to 
the mainland in their largest boat. He 
offered to go with them. It was a voyage 
which they sometimes made, and in fine 
weather there was no great difficulty about 
it; but Gorman’s bribes were offered in 
vain. 

A curious fear possessed the islanders— 
the same fear which laid hold of the souls 
of simple people all over Europe at that 
time. They were afraid of some vast evil, 
undefined, unrealized, and their terror kept 
them close to the shadows of their homes. 

The most that Gorman could persuade 
them to do was to take him a few miles 
out to sea in one of their boats. There he 
used to stay for as long as the men with 
him would consent to remain. His hope 
was that he might see some ship, hail her, 
and get news from her crew; but no 
steamer, no fishing-boat, even, came in 
sight. 

Of all the people on the island Gorman 
was the most to be pitied, except perhaps 
the queen. 

For a while she was happy enough. The 
wedding interested and excited her. The 
presence of guests in the palace gave her 
much to think about and do. She was 
busy with her school. Slie still found 
pleasure in roaming over the island with 
Kalliope; but there came a time when she 
began to expect the arrival of the Ida with 
increasing impatience. 

She knew how long the voyage to 
England took. She made calculations of 
the time required for loading the steamer 
with a new cargo. She fixed a day, the 
earliest possible, on which the Ida might 
reach Psalissa again. "That day passed, and 
many after it. The Ida was overdue, long 
overdue. 

The queen used to ask questions of 
every one, seeking comfort and assurance. 
She got little. Konrad Karl’s conviction 
that the emperor must be victorious was 
not cheering. Gorman supposed that the 
Ida might have been taken over by the 
Admiralty, or might have been forbidden 
to sail, or that Captain Wilson might be 
unwilling to take risks if enemy cruisers 
were at large on the high seas. Smith 
coolly discussed the possibility of a block- 
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ade of the English coasts by German sub- 
marines. 

Kalliope was the queen’s oniy comforter. 
She had no theories about war or politics, 
but she had a profound conviction of the 
certainty of lovers meeting. 

“He will come once more,” 
“ Sure thing!” 

That was the queen’s conviction, too; 
but it was weary work waiting. 

There is a nook, a little hollow, high up 
on one of the western cliffs of the island, 
where it is possible to sit, sheltered among 
tall ferns, and gaze out across the sea. 
There came a time, toward the end of Sep- 
tember, when the queen used to climb up 
there every morning and sit for hours 
watching for the Ida. 

Kalliope went with her. They erected a 
little flagstaff. They carried up the blue 
banner of Psalissa. It was the queen’s 
plan to signal a welcome to her lover when 
she saw his ship. 

Above the nook in which they sat the 
two girls laid a beacon-fire—a great pile 
of dry wood, dragged up the cliff with im- 
mense toil. The queen thought of leaping 
flames and a tall column of smoke which 
should catch her lover’s eye and tell him 
that she was waiting for him. 

But day after day the calm sea lay 
shining, vacant. Evening after evening 
the queen came sadly home again, a cold 
fear in her heart, bitter disappointment 
choking her. Then Kalliope would do her 
best for her mistress, repeating over and 
over her comforting phrases: 

“He will come once more. 
Damned sure!” 


she said. 


Sure thing! 
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THE strain on the nerves of the party in 
the palace became more and more severe. 
During the second week in October it 


almost reached the breaking-point. For 
four days the sirocco blew across the 
island. The sky was piled with masses of 
clouds, which seemed to press down on sea 
and land, heavy, unbroken, intolerably 
near. The wind blew strongly, but with 
none of the fresh, boisterous fierceness of a 
northern gale. There was a sullen ma- 
lignity about its force. 
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Out at sea gray-topped billows wrangled 
and strove together confusedly. They 
broke in a welter of soiled foam across the 
reef which lay opposite the mouth of the 
bay. Within the harbor little waves, like 
jagged steel blades, rose, hissed at one an- 
other spitefully, and perpetually stabbed 
at the rocky shore. 

The close, suffocating heat oppressed 
men and beasts. The islanders retreated 
into their cottages and lay, patiently en- 
during, till the vile wind should pass away. 
Cattle cowered for shelter under the lee of 
walls or among the bent, swaying trees. 

Donovan sat alone in his room in the 
palace. He sweated continuously, though 
he wore little clothing. He was the victim 
of many kinds of physical uneasiness, 
pains which would not quite declare them- 
selves, restless fidgetings of his limbs, 
vague depression of spirit. 

Konrad Karl and madame quarreled 
openly and bitterly. His revilings stung 
her. Her own ill temper left her raw. She 
fled to her room and locked herself into it. 
The king, perversely persistent, went after 
her. He could be heard scolding her 
through the closed door at one moment, 
begging pathetically for admittance at an- 
other. 

Gorman wandered restlessly from room 
to room. He opened windows, panting for 
air, and closed them with a curse when the 
hot blast of the sirocco smote him in the 
face. 

Smith, alone of all the party, preserved 
his self-control. The sweat trickled down 
his face; but he was alert, attentive, busy, 
as if the sun shone and the breeze oles 
fresh across sparkling water. 

The queen found the palace intolerable, 
worse than the wind outside. Very soon 
after breakfast she went out. Kalliope, 
faithful even amid the torment of the 
sirocco, followed her, and they struggled 
together toward their watch-place on the 
cliff. 

The wind buffeted them, set their hair 
floating wildly, struck their eyelids pain- 
fully. Their legs were caught and held 
by tangling petticoats. Sometimes, as the 
path twisted, they headed right against the 
storm. Then, bent almost double, they 
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bored their way through dense, resisting 
air. Sometimes, moving slantwise, they 
were caught by a side blast, and then they 
walked, leaning at a sharp angle against the 
wind; or, for a little while, they scudded 
before the blast, driven against their wills 
to swift motion which was almost unbear- 
ably exhausting. 

More than once Kalliope flung herself 
down and lay flat, panting, on the shelter- 
less grass. If she had taken her own way 
she would have given the struggle up; but 
the queen, though she, too, gasped for 
breath, would not turn back or rest for 
more than a few minutes. She was deter- 
mined to reach the lookout post on the 
cliff. In the end she got there. 

Kalliope lay at full length, face down- 
ward, in the little hollow. The queen sat 
beside her and looked out to sea. Her hair 
was streaming backward. Her blouse, its 
fastenings torn, was blown open at her 
neck. Her face was flecked with tiny 
crystals of salt. She breathed in quick, 
short gasps. She kept her eyelids open 
with an effort against the blast. 

The welter of gray water, broken every- 
where with splashes of lighter gray foam, 
merged into the misty gray of the low, 
enveloping clouds. 
horizon seemed very near. 

She watched the waves rise, rush for- 
ward, curl their crests over, and break in 
foam. In one place the foam was whiter, 
thicker than elsewhere. The waves broke 
more frequently there. It was as if a patch 
of very fiercely breaking water moved 
toward the island. Behind it, before it, and 
on either side of it, the waves tossed and 
broke; but on this one patch they broke 
more constantly and more wildly. 

In a little while the queen got glimpses 
of a dark mass which rose from the middle 
of this breaking water. Then she saw, 
clear above the foam, a short, thick mast. 
She guessed that in the middle of the 
breaking water, half submerged, washed 
constantly from stem to stern, there was a 
boat which made for the shore. 

The queen watched, fascinated. The 
beat held her course for the island. She 
reached the corner of the reef outside the 
bay. She swung around it, and was to be 
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seen plainly at last in the sheltered water 
of the harbor. 

She was a long, low boat, narrow, with 
sharply pointed bow and stern. A turret 
rose amidships. The smooth, rounded 
slope of her deck was broken only by a 
hand-rail which stretched fore and aft from 
the turret. The queen had seen no craft 
like her, but she knew that this was a sub- 
marine. 

Seizing Kalliope by the arm, the queen 
pointed to the boat. It was impossible to 
talk up there on the cliff in the storm. The 
two girls struggled to their feet and started 
on their way back to the palace. Hand 
in hand, running, tripping, buffeted, 
breathless, they reached the bottom of the 
cliff. 

The queen and Kalliope were the first 
to see the submarine; but when she round- 
ed the corner of the reef and entered the 
harbor every one on the island was aware 
of her arrival. From the houses of the 
village men came out and stood on the 
beach, staring at the strange craft that was 
moving across their bay. 

In the palace King Konrad Karl saw 
her, and knew at once what she was. The 
effect her arrival produced on him was 
curious. Better than any one else on the 
island, except perhaps Smith, he under- 
stood the German war spirit, and guessed 
what the coming of the submarine might 
mean; yet he seemed actually pleased to 
see her. 

He hurried to find Gorman. All the 
nervous agitation which had set him quar- 
reling with his Corinne disappeared. The 
effects of the horrible dulness and intoler- 
able boredom of the past three months ~ 
dropped away in an instant. The sirocco 
no longer afflicted him. He greeted Gor- 
man with smiles. He was once more the 
irrepressible, cheery, street arab among 
kings, who had swindled the British public 
with his Vino Regalis, who defied all the 
conventions in his relations with Mme. 
Ypsilante, who had failed to pay his bills 
in London, and tried to outwit the em- 
peror over the sale of Psalissa. 

“Gorman,” he said, “my friend Gor- 
man, once more we are alive! Many 
things happen. It is a hand of no trumps 
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doubled and redoubled. Gorman, I pal- 
pitate, I thrill. We arrive at the moment 
of destiny. Behold destiny!” 

Gorman, who was looking out of the 
window, saw the submarine, but did not 
for the moment recognize destiny. He 
agreed with the king that her arrival made 
a desirable break in the monotony that op- 
pressed. them; but the situation did not 
strike him as equal in emotional value to a 
redoubled hand at bridge. The best he 
hoped for was some fresh company, a little 
news from the outside world, and possibly 
a bundle of newspapers. 

“Submarine?” he said. “ English or 
German, do you think? And what do you 
suppose she wants here?” 

“English, pooh! By this time no 
English ships are left on the sea. It is an 
under-water boat of the emperor, and she 
comes to seek the petrol stored in the cave.” 

“Liable to disappointment, then,” ob- 
served Gorman. “ That petrol’s gone.” 

“ T know it,” said the king. “ Therefore 
I say, ‘ Behold destiny!’ But I, Gorman, 
I laugh at destiny. I mock. I snap the 
finger and thumb of my hand. So!” He 


snapped the fingers of both hands with 


airy defiance. “I am a king. I play a 
game until the end. I die game-playing. 
And Corinne will not grieve too much. On 
Psalissa I think Corinne loves less than in 
Paris. Hurrah, Gorman! Hip, and hip, 
and hurrah, three times!” 

Gorman was not impressed by this 
rhapsody. He was not yet sufficiently 
roused from the bad temper and depression 
induced by the sirocco to appreciate the 
king’s exalted mood. 

“T suppose,” he said, “that Donovan 
will ask the captain to dinner. I hope to 
goodness he can talk English! There’s a 
lot of news I want to hear.” 

Donovan, sitting alone in his room, did 
not see the arrival of the submarine. It 
was Smith who reported the matter to him. 

“ War-ship of a belligerent nation?” in- 
quired Donovan. 

“Yes, sir. German, sir.” 

“German or English,” said Donovan, 
“it’s the same thing. This is a neutral 
state, and we haven’t any quarrel with 
either party.” 
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“ Yes, sir,” said Smith. “ Quite so, sir. 
But I beg your pardon—she’s German.” 

Donovan thought this over for a minute. 

“T appreciate your feelings, Smith,” he 
said, “ and I don’t deny that your situation 
might be an awkward one if this wasn’t a 
neutral state; but you’re in the service of 
the crown of Psalissa now, and I reckon 
that any attempt to inflict punishment on 
you would be contrary to international 
law.” 

“I’m sure you know best, sir.” 

“ That’s as good as to say that your 
interpretation of international law is supe- 
rior to mine. It may be; but the matter 
will have to come before the courts before 
anything is settled.” 

“Tt’s not that, sir,” said Smith. 
not afraid of the law.” 

“Oh,” said Donovan, “ you’re inclined 
to think that the German captain may 
trample on the law.” 

“ Seeing as how you’ve no guns, sir, he 
might.” 

“Smith,” said Donovan, “ just look out 
of that window and tell me what banner 
the queen has flying from the. flag-pole. 
Old Glory, isn’t it?” 

“The American flag, sir? Yes, sir.” 

-“ Well,” said Donovan, “I guess that’s 
good.” 

Smith appears to have been remarkably 
cool. Both Donovan and Gorman agree 
that he showed no sign of fear or excite- 
ment; vet he must have known that he was 
in serious danger. He had been a member 
of the Imperial Secret Service. He had 
deserted it, revealed its secrets, and acted 
against his employers. He had very good 
reason to expect to be hanged or shot with- 
in the next couple of hours. 

He cannot, I imagine, have placed much 
confidence in the protection afforded by the 
American flag; but he seems to have had a 
profound belief in Donovan. 

When the queen and Kalliope, wind-torn 
and disheveled, reached the palace, it was 
Smith who met them and told the queen, 
in answer to her eager questions, that the 
submarine was German. He added that 
the captain would probably come ashore. 
He asked where the queen would like to 
receive him. 
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“I’m afraid, your majesty,” he added, 
“ that there may be some trouble. I mean 
to say that it won’t be quite a friendly visit 
to your majesty. He’ll be expecting a sup- 
ply of petrol, and—”’ 

The queen gave a little gasp of surprise. 
Then she burst into a peal of laughter. 

“There’s not a drop left,” she said. 
“ He’ll be mad, I suppose. I wonder what 
he'll say! Do you think he'll be rude?” 

“Quite possibly, your majesty,” said 
Smith. ‘“ The Germans haven't very good 
manners.” 

“ We'll have him in the big hall, Smith, 
and we'll all be there. If he’s nice about 
the petrol, and takes it as a joke, we'll ask 
him to dinner. If he’s rude, he can just 
go back to his old submarine and sulk by 
himself.” 

Smith was quick in making preparations 
for the reception in the great hall; but the 
captain of the submarine reached the 
landing-steps before the party in the palace 
was ready for him. The queen hurried into 
the hall and took her seat on a chair which 
Smith placed for her. Konrad Karl ran to 
warn his Corinne to stay in her room and 
keep the door locked. Smith went to sum- 
mon Donovan. 

Gorman, eager now and full of curiosity, 
stood at the door of the hall to watch 
the landing of the German officer. As the 
queen took her seat, he turned to her. 

“ Hello!” he said. “ It’s our old friend, 
Captain von Moll!” 

“That man?” said the queen. 

“Funny to think of his turning up here 
again,” said Gorman. “ Hope he'll keep 
sober this time.” 

Captain von Moll was sober enough at 
the moment. He stood very erect, very 
stern, most awe-inspiring, while his men 
landed, six of them, all armed. Then he 
tramped up the steps. He halted for a 
minute on the terrace where the flagstaff 
was. He gave an order. One of his men 
drew a knife from a sheath and cut the 
flag-halyard. The Stars and Stripes crum- 
pled up and fluttered down the wind. 

Gorman turned to the queen again. 

“Your flag’s gone,” he said. “ Captain 
von Moll appears to be in a bit of a 
temper.” 
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Then he stepped out of the hall and went 
forward down the path. He held out his 
hand to the captain. 

“How are you?” he said. “ Perfectly 
beastly day, isn’t it? Any news?” 

Captain von Moll marched on, taking no 
notice whatever of the friendly greeting. 
Gorman, smiling pleasantly, followed him 
toward the hall. 

“Been in any more naval battles since 
we last met?” said Gorman. “ By the way, 
was there any fuss about that man’s teeth 
when you got home?” 

Captain von Moll stalked into the hall. 
Gorman followed him. 

“It’s no use your pretending not to 
understand English,” he said. “ You talked 
it splendidly last time you were here.” 

The German officer made no pretense at 
politeness. He did not even salute the 
queen. He looked around him with an 
insolent glare. 

Konrad Karl hurried through the door 
at the far end of the hall and took his place 
at the queen’s side. He held a lighted ciga- 
rette in his hand. It could not be said of 


him that he was frightened, but he was 
certainly excited. He fidgeted nervously 


with his mustache, and his eyes were un- 
usually bright. Captain von Moll watched 
him for a minute and then spoke. 

“ King Konrad Karl,” he said, “ you 
will consider yourself under arrest and be 
prepared to follow me on beard.” 

The king gave another little twist to his 
mustache. 

“By whose authority do you give these 
orders?” he said. 

“ The emperor’s.’ 

Captain von Moll clicked his heels to- 
gether and saluted as he spoke. King 
Konrad Karl shrugged his shoulders. Gor- 
man, determined not to be ignored this 
time, took the captain by the arm. 

“IT say, Captain von Moll,” he began, 
“after the frightfully impressive way you 
said that, we ought to have some sort of 
demonstration. Let’s drink the old boy’s 
health and shout ‘ Hoch!’ or whatever the 
proper thing is. I’m sure you must want 
a drink, and those swashbucklers of yours ” 
—he looked round at the captain’s six men 
—could hold hands and sing ‘ Deutsch- 
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land iiber Alles.’ 
all up.” 

The queen looked at Captain von Moll 
in amazement. Then she glanced at Kon- 
rad Karl. While Gorman was speaking, 
she made up her mind to assert herself. 

“You forget,” she said, “that King 
Konrad Karl is my guest, and so are you 
while you are in my house.” 

Donovan, still in his shirt-sleeves, look- 
ing very tired and hot, slouched into the 
hall while the queen spoke. Smith fol- 
lowed him. The queen, nervous and half 
frightened in spite of her brave words, 
turned to him. 

“Oh, father!” she said. 
you’ve come!” 

Donovan nodded to Captain von Moll. 

“ Sit right down,” he said. “ There’s a 
chair behind you. You'll stay for lunch- 
eon, won’t you?” 

He sat down himself as he spoke and 
took a cigar out of his case. 

“Smith,” he ordered, “ cocktails!” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Smith. 

Captain von Moll turned to the men 
behind him and pointed to Smith. 

“ Arrest that man!” he said. 

Two of the sailors stepped forward and 
crossed the hall toward Smith. 

“Say,” inquired Donovan, “is this a 
rehearsal for a motion-picture? When do 
you reckon to have the camera operating?” 

“ That man,” said Captain von Moll, 
pointing to Smith, “ is a deserter from the 
service of the emperor, and a spy. He 
pays the penalty!” 

Donovan deliberately cut the end off his 
cigar and struck a match. Then he looked 
up at Captain von Moll. 

“Seems to me,” he said, “ that there’s 
some kind of misunderstanding. I’m not 
blaming you, captain—not at all; but this 
is a neutral state, and according to intef- 
national law you can’t butt in and arrest 
citizens without applying for an extradi- 
tion order in the regular way.” 

“You talk like a fool!” said Captain 
von Moll. “This is war!” He gave a 
fresh order to his men. ‘“ Take him, and 
shoot him on the steps outside!”- 

Donovan struck a fresh match and lit 
his cigar. He puffed at it slowly. 


Come, it would cheer us 


“T am glad 
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“Tt pains me some,” he said, “to go 
contrary to my lifelong principles. I’m a 
humanitarian by conviction, and I’m op- 
posed to capital punishment. It seems to 
me that the taking of human life is not 
justified, and that the advance of civiliza- 
tion, especially in the great republic of 
which I am a citizen—”’ 

“ He is a spy,” interrupted Captain von 
Moll, “ and he dies!” 

“You’re hasty, captain,” Donovan went 
on. “I don’t blame you, but you're hasty, 
and you haven’t quite tumbled to my 
meaning. When I spoke of my humani- 
tarian principles, I wasn’t thinking of what 
would happen to Smith. You may shoot 
him, captain, and I shall deplore it; but 
that won’t outrage my convictions any. I 
sha’n’t be responsible, that execution being 
your affair and not mine. What I was 
thinking of was how I’d feel when I saw 
you and every one of your pirates hanging 
at the end of ropes over the edges of the 
various fancy balconies and other trim- 
mings which adorn this palace. It will be 
going clean against my principles to arrange 
that kind of obituary dangle for-yeu, cap- 
tain. I may have some trouble soothing 
my conscience afterward; but I expect 
it can be managed. You may call me in- 
consistent, and you may be right; but I’m 
not a hidebound doctrinaire. There are 
circumstances under which the loftier ema- 
nations of humanitarian principle kind of 
flicker out. The shooting of Smith is a 
circumstance of that sort. Your treatment 
of the American flag is another.” 

Gorman tells me that he suspected Dono- 
van of attempting a gigantic bluff. He 
admired the way he did it, but did not 
think he could possibly succeed. So far 
as Gorman could see, Donovan did not hold 
in his hand a single card worth putting 
down on the table. 

Smith stood, cool and apparently unin- 
terested, between the two sailors who had 
arrested him. Konrad Karl was lighting 
and throwing away cigarette after ciga- 
rette. The queen had grown pale at the 
mention of the shooting of Smith; but she 
kept her eyes fixed on her father. She 
did not understand what he was doing, but 
she had great confidence in him. 
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Captain von Moll stared at Donovan 
with an insolent sneer. 

“You threaten,” he said. “ You think 
that your American republic—pah, what 
is America? You have no army. Your 
navy is no good. What can you do?” 

“ You’re taking me up wrong again,” re- 
turned Donovan. “I’m not reckoning on 
America just now. The hanging will be 
done by the crew of the English ship that 
I’m expecting to see in this harbor—not 
to-day, maybe, or to-morrow, but some time 
before the end of this darned war.” 

King Konrad Karl threw away another 
cigarette. 

“ Alas and damn!” he said. “ By this 
time there are no longer any English 
ships!” 

Gorman was watching Captain von Moll 
closely. At the mention of an English ship 
the man’s eyes flickered suddenly. For an 
instant his face changed. A shadow of un- 
easiness appeared on it. But this passed 
at once, and the look of insolence took its 
place. 

Donovan was also watching. 

‘“* There may be one or two left,” he said. 


“T don’t say the one that turns up here 
will be a first-class battle-cruiser; but I 
guess the men on her will be up to the 


little job of hanging you, captain. And 
they'll come—sure! And you'll be here, 
just waiting for them.” 

“T shall be gone,” said the captain. 
“Not that I fear your English ship; but 
to-morrow I go, and before I go—to-day— 
I shoot the spy.” 

“You misapprehend the situation,” per- 
sisted Donovan. “ As a war-ship of a bel- 
ligerent power entering a neutral harbor, 
you are liable—” 

Captain von Moll laughed aloud. 

“You intern me?” he said. 

“Well,” drawled Donovan. “ Yes, I 
do. Say, captain, you didn’t drop in here 
just for the pleasure of shooting Smith and 
carrying off the king. Those weren’t your 
main purposes. I’m not an observant man, 
but I did happen to notice, as I left my 
room, that your ship was shifting her an- 
chorage a bit. Now, I wouldn’t say that it’s 
particularly healthy, with a wind like this 
blowing, for a ship to lie right under those 
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cliffs, against the mouth of a cave. I give 
you credit, captain, for knowing your trade 
as a sailor, and I don’t think you’d put your 
ship there unless you wanted so~ething out 
of that cave, and wanted it pretty bad. 
What’s more, captain, you want it in a 
hurry. Now I may be wrong, but it’s my 
opinion that what you expect to find there 
is gasoline—or petrol, I suppose you call it. 
That so?” 

It was plain—so plain that even King 
Konrad Karl saw it—that Captain von 
Moll was disturbed. His confidence was 
not what it had been earlier in the inter- 
view. Donovan went on, speaking with 
irritating deliberation. 

“ Now when I said that you were in- 
terned in the harbor of this neutral state, 
captain, I wasn’t counting on your respect 
fer international law. I wouldn’t risk a 
dollar on that. What I meant was this— 
the petrol’s not there. Your darned tanks 
are empty. I’m not defending the action 
on economic grounds, for it was waste; but 
that petrol is gone. We ran it off.” 

“You have not dared!” said Captain 
von Moll. “ You could not dare—no one 
but a madman would touch the emperor’s 
war stores!” 

“T hope,” remarked Gorman, “ that the 
poor eld emperor won’t have a fit when he 
hears about it.” 

“You may be able to run that ship a 
mile or two,” said Donovan; “but I 
reckon you'll not go far. You were de- 
pendent on that petrol? Come now, cap- 
tain, own up!” 

What Captain von Moll intended to do 
next I do not know. Gorman is of opinion 
that he might very well have shot the whole 
party. He was white with passion. 

Donovan rose from his chair, stuck his 
cigar in a corner of his mouth, and crossed 
the hall toward the door. 

“While you’re sizing up the situation,” 
he said to the captain, “I'll just see if I 
can’t find that flag that you cut down. It 
would gratify me to have it flying again. 
You’d better come with me, Smith. I’m 
not inclined for climbing poles in this 
storm. I have to consider my heart.” 

Smith stepped forward and followed. It 
is interesting to record that the sailors who 
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guarded him made no attempt to stop him. 
It is unlikely that they understood English 
well enough to know what Donovan said 
to Captain von Moll. But they were 
somehow aware that their commander’s 
authority was failing. 

At the door of the hall Donovan stopped 
and turned to the captain. 

“Things seem to be happening,” he 
said, “right up to expectation, only more 
so. I own I didn’t look for that British 
ship quite so soon!” 

He stood in the doorway and pointed out 
to sea. Gorman hurried across the hall, 
passed Donovan, and went out. The 
queen left her chair and ran to her father’s 
side. Konrad Karl followed her. 

For a moment Captain von Moll looked 
around him, astonished, slightly dazed. 
Then he; too, went out, pushing his way 
past Donovan. 

Outside the reef, plunging and rolling 
heavily, was a small steamer. She was 
stumpy, high-bowed, low-waisted, with 
a short black funnel. Her- bridge and 
single deck-house were disproportionately 
high. She was shabby and rusty, and 
looked insignificant. She was swept fre- 
quently by showers of white spray. 

On her bow and on her funnel could be 
seen the white letters and numbers which 
proclaimed her proper business. She was 
a trawler. In peace time she cast nets for 
fish in the North Sea. Now she flew the 
white ensign of the British navy, and on 
her fore-deck, above her high, blunt bows, 
she carried a gun. 

There were men handling the gun amid 
a smother of spray and with a swirl of 
water round their legs. The deck on which 
they stood was the worst of all possible 
gun-platforms. In the course of each few 
minutes it was set at a dozen angles as the 
little steamer plunged and rolled; but the 
men fired. Their shot went wide of the 
submarine that lay in the harbor, and 
spluttered against the side of the cliff. 

The trawler staggered on toward the end 
of the reef. Out of the welter of gray 
water to windward came another trawler; 
then a third appeared, and a fourth. 

Gorman edged up close to Captain von 
Moll and caught him by the elbow. 
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“T say, captain,” he said, “it’s lucky 
for you that you didn’t have time to shoot 
Smith! That ship of yours is a goner, you 
know. It ’ll be much pleasanter for you to 
be a prisoner of war than-to be dangling 
about on the end of a rope in this beastly 
wind. And Donovan would have seen to 
it that you did swing if you’d shot Smith. 
There’s nobody so vindictive as your 
humanitarian pacifist, once you get him 
roused.” 

The first of the little fleet of trawlers 
swung around the end of the reef into the 
sheltered water of the bay. She fired 
again. Her deck was steady now and the 
target was an easy one. One shell and then 
another hit the submarine, ripped her thin 
hull, burst in her vitals. 

Half an hour later Maurice Phillips 
landed on the palace steps. 


XXVI 


CAPTAIN VON MOLL, though courteously 
invited, refused to dine with the queen 
that night. Gorman, I think, was sorry for 
this. He was curious to see how a German 
naval officer behaves as a prisoner-of war. 

The rest of the party felt that for once 
Captain von Moll had shown good taste. 
His presence would have interfered with 
the general cheerfulness. 

Donovan tried hard to induce Smith to 
sit at table, taking his proper position as 
head of the Intelligence Department; but © 
the party was a large one. Besides Phil- 
lips, who sat next the queen, the command- 
ers of the other three trawlers dined in the 
palace. King Konrad Karl appeared 
decorated with all the stars, badges, and 
ribbons which had fallen to him while he 
sat on the throne of Megalia. Mme.. 
Corinne wore the finest of the dresses she 
had acquired from the queen, and was in 
high good humor, though a little vexed that 
her pearls were in the keeping of a banker 
in Paris. Smith felt that on such an 
occasion the dinner should be properly 
served, and he dared not leave it to the 
native servants. After dinner he con- 
sented to sit at the foot of the table with 
a glass of wine in front of him. 

Konrad Karl, bubbling with excitement, 
proposed the queen’s health in a speech full 
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of mangled English idioms. Then he pre- 
sented the star of the Megalian order of the 
Pink Vulture to Phillips. He took it from 
his own breast and pinned it to the young 
officer’s coat with a perfect shower of com- 
plimentary phrases. It was not quite clear 
whether the decoration was meant as a re- 
ward for sinking the submarine or for win- 
ning the affection of the queen. 

Donovan made a speech, a long speech, 
in which he explained exactly why it was 
impossible to remain a consistent pacifist in 
a world which contained Germans. Then 
Phillips was dragged to his feet by Gor- 
man. Goaded by the derisive shouts of his 
three fellow officers, he gave a short ac- 
count of himself. 

“ There’s nothing much to tell,” he said. 
“The whole thing was rather a fluke. I 
was called up at the beginning ef the war— 
Royal Naval Reserve, you know. They 
gave me command of a trawler—a perfect- 
ly beastly kind of boat. Been hunting sub- 
marines ever since. Infernal dull job! 
Heard this fellow was mouching around, 
but couldn’t find him. Guessed he’d want 
supplies sooner or later. Remembered that 
cave, and made a bee-line for Psalissa. 
Never was so pleased in my life as’ when 
I caught sight of him; but there was such 
a sea running that we couldn’t shoot for 
nuts. Had to wait till we got inside. Sunk 
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What flag flies over Psalissa now? Who 
governs the island? The emperor knows. 
Sir Bartholomew Bland-Potterton knows, 
and often tells his friends in confidence. I 
know. Donovan knows. So does Smith. 
But we cannot make our knowledge public. 

Gorman tried, by means of a carefully 
worded question, to induce the prime 
minister to make a statement in the House 
of Commons about Psalissa. He was told 
that it was contrary to the public interest 
that any information on the subject should 
be given at the present time. In the face 
of that, of course, it is impossible for me 
to write anything. 

What happened to King Konrad Karl 
and madame? Again I must not give an 
answer. The censors have decided, quite 
rightly, that the movements of royal per- 
sonages are not to be published. 

Does Smith still act as Donovan’s valet, 
and, if so, where? It is plain that nothing 
should be said on this subject. Smith was, 
and may still be, the head of the Intelli- 
gence Department of Psalissa. Informa- 
tion about his doings would be particularly 
valuable to the enemy. 

But I may say that a marriage took 
place between  Lieutenant-Commander 
Maurice Phillips, R. N. R., and a lady 
described as “ Daisy, daughter of William 
Peter Donovan, Esq.” A bishop officiated. 


him then. That’s all there is to tell.” No mention was made in the announce- 
That, of course, is not all.. There is a ment of the rank and title she held, and 
lot more to tell. perhaps still holds. 
THE END 





THE FAIRIES’ SONG 


WHEN carth, upon creation morn, 
Shone in the sun before God's eye, 

‘Twas then the fairy race began— 
Or else our elfin legends lie. 


God walked abroad through Eden’s fields 
When all the dawn was white with dew, 

And where His footfall swept the grass 
Each drop into a fairy grew. 


Ages of men have come and gone, 
Slipping like thin, gray rills of sand 

Into oblivion, whence they came, 
Through Time’s inexorable hand; 


Cities have fallen into dust, 
Kingdoms have passed like summer rain, 
But we, the children of the dew, 


Will never cease to hold domain. 


Harry Kemp 











